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PREFACE 


This study had its origin in the desire to understand the 
forces behind the migration movement. It was not at first 
the intention that it should be historical in character. The 
object was rather to outline the Economics of Migration. To 
do this without a knowledge of the history and background 
of the movement more fundamental than could be found in 
existing writings on the subject was found to be impossible. 
The study of migration in its historical aspect became so 
fascinating that it gave the work its present form. 

An attempt has been made to picture the forces operating 
in the British Isles which led people to seek homes elsewhere. 
An account of the migration movement itself is given, and its 
effects on the development of the Oversea Dominions of the 
British Empire are indicated. 

Without detracting in any way from the work of Empire 
statesmen and others who have been responsible for framing 
at various times the policy of Empire development, it is 
true to say that the Oversea Dominions have been built 
upon the bent backs of the pioneers. Their toil, their 
loneliness, their sacrifices, their triumphs have been the 
foundation. They made possible success of which they 
themselves did not dream. Too often in the contemplation 
of the epic of Empire expansion, and of the possibilities of 
the future, the hard realities of pioneering are forgotten. 

But we seem to have come to the end of an epoch in the 
migration of the British people. There are many forces 
operating to bring this about. Social and economic pro¬ 
tection in the homeland, and a declining birth-rate are 
among the most important. But even more important in 
some respects is the relative position of the agricultural 
industry. It is mainly in agriculture that there are oppor¬ 
tunities for migrants overseas. In that industry there are 
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signs of over-production. The result is that the individual 
working on the farm is often repaid with a lower standard of 
life than would accrue to similar effort in the cities. It is 
only when the agricultural industry presents definite advan¬ 
tages that any large movement of people will take place. 

Consequently migration is closely related to the problem 
of securing markets. It is not impossible that the pace of 
expansion has been forced in the past, and that to-day we 
are suffering from over-expansion. 

The Empire Settlement Act was passed with the object of 
redistributing the white population of the Empire so as to 
minister to Empire development. It has failed to do this. 
That failure indicates that there has been a check on 
expansion overseas. This is evident in the case of South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand, and even in Canada 
expansion is much slower than it was before the War. 

Whether artificial stimulation is feasible is doubtful, and 
the situation is such as to demand the deepest consideration 
of statesmen and economists throughout the Empire. 

We must refuse to believe that the present situation 
regarding the expansion of the British peoples is more than 
temporary, and set to work by practical measures to bring 
our belief to accomplishment. 

This work is sent forth with the hope that it may be of 
some assistance in removing the idea that the migration 
problem is simply that of recruiting and transporting 
migrants, and that it may also help some to appreciate the 
social, economic and psychological background of the 
movement. 

That I have not dealt with the work of the British people 
in the development of the areas of the Empire outside the 
self-governing Dominions is not because of lack of apprecia¬ 
tion. That development has differed in character and would 
form a story by itself. 

It would be impossible for me to express my thanks to the 
various writers to whom I am indebted, and I trust that the 
references in the footnotes will be accepted as an acknowledg¬ 
ment . I wish to thank the Library of the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, the National Library of Scotland, the British Library 
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of Political and Economic Science at the London School of 
Economics and the Library of the British Museum for 
privileges extended. I am also indebted to the various 
Dominion Offices in London, to the Oversea Settlement 
Office, and to the Ministry of Labour for information freely 
given. Needless to say, while expressing gratitude for 
courtesy and help in this connection I accept full responsi¬ 
bility for any opinions expressed. 

I wish also to express my thanks to my wife, who has 
greatly assisted me with the preparation of the manuscript, 
the reading of the proofs and the preparation of the index. 

W. A. Carrothers. 

University of Saskatchewan, 

Saskatoon, 

July A,th, 1929. 
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EMIGRATION FROM THE 
BRITISH ISLES 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY; EARLY SETTLEMENT IN CANADA 

The modem period of emigration begins with the close of 
the Napoleonic War. The last hundred years has witnessed 
the greatest migration of people in the history of the world. 
This migration has been none the less important because it 
has been peaceful. Since 1820 the United States has received 
thirty million emigrants from Europe, and four million from 
other sources. Southern Europe has sent its millions to 
South America. Emigrants from the British Isles have 
built up the great British Commonwealth. The westward 
movement of the peoples which was stopped in the earlier 
centuries of our era by the stormy Atlantic again set in, 
and has been accelerated by the development of the means 
of transport. 

Previous emigration in modem times may be accounted for 
largely by religious or political causes, but the impulse to the 
world’s greatest migration has been chiefly economic. Dis¬ 
tress, or the fear of distress, or hope of greater advancement 
has been the motive which has animated the millions who 
have faced the dangers of the seas and risked a new life in 
new worlds. 

This study is concerned with the part taken in this migra¬ 
tion by the British Isles, with particular reference to the 
development of the Overseas Empire. Emigrants from the 
British Isles have had much to do with the building up of the 
United States of America, and have founded the great British 
Dominions. In 1763 it looked as though the whole of 
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the North American continent would be British. A large 
emigration movement began, particularly from the north of 
Scotland and from Ireland. Accurate statistics are not 
available, but it was estimated that over 40,000 people left 
the ports of the province of Ulster during the five years 1769- 
74. These sturdy Ulster-Scots formed an important element 
in the American Colonies, and “ the first voice publicly raised 
in America to dissolve all connection with Great Britain came, 
not from the Puritans of New England, or the Dutch of New 
York, or the planters of Virginia, but from Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians.”^ Their emigration had been due to political 
disabilities under which they lived in Ireland because of their 
Presbyterianism. But the economic disabilities of Ireland 
gave a still greater impetus to emigration. Numbers of 
Celtic Irish were driven by distress and went to settle in 
Newfoundland, where they played an important part. Later 
some of these migrated to Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, and were the first of the Celtic Irish to settle on the 
American continent.® 

From Scotland many of the Highlanders emigrated after 
the " Forty-five ” owing to the breaking up of the clan 
system and the gradual abolishing of the tacksmen. The 
tacksman was a superior tenant who held land on leases from 
the landlord and sublet it to under tenants, usually at will. 
In many cases the tacksmen were sons of chiefs, and acquired 
social prestige and power above that which arose from their 
superior economic position. While the clan system was in 
operation the tacksman occupied an important place in 
Highland social economy. Under this system the value of 
an estate depended on the number of men which could be 
provided for military service, and had no relation to money 
rent. ” In the military organisation of the clan, the tacks¬ 
men formed an essential element, since by blood, instinct 

^ History of the United States, Bancroft, Vol. IV. p. 55. 

■ Historical Geography of the British Colonies, Vol. V. pp. 120, 139. The 
Annual Regbter X815 records a large emigration from Ireland to New¬ 
foundland in that year. ** In St. Jcmn's alone, exclusive of three vessels 
which made no returns, 3026 men and 373 women arrived, but, it added, 
* the numbers far exceed the returns, the captains having brought out so 
many that they are ashamed to return them.^ —Smart, Economic Annals, 
Vol. I. p. 440. 
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and training they were its natural lieutenants. As such they 
were indispensable to the chiefs and they paid for their lands 
in full by their services. Their money rents were altogether 
a minor matter, and not being fixed by any economic con¬ 
sideration, bore no necessary relation to the economic value 
of the land.” ^ When the clan organisation was abolished, 
the tacksmen found themselves without a real function. 
From the economic point of view they were unnecessary 
middlemen. As farm managers they were inefficient. Their 
military service being no longer available, the chief naturally 
looked for a return from them in the form of an economic 
money rent. As the money rents already being paid were 
merely nominal, this led to a raising of rents. 

" Under the new system leases are granted, but on rents that 
represent, or are intended to represent, the economic value of the 
land. These leases are granted to a much wider class, and so far 
diminish the profit and the prestige of those who formerly held 
tacks. Again, the practice of subletting was abolished, or the 
services which might be exacted from subtenants limited. Some 
of the subtenants were promoted at once to the dignity of lease¬ 
holders. Finally, the whole relations of landlord and tacksmen 
were put on a simple business footing, thereby extinguishing the 
tacksman’s partial sense of ownership, zind the half traditional 
tie of kinship. The tacksmen, in fact, ceased to form a special 
and privileged class. Their status was lowered as that of the 
under-tenants was raised.” * 

This process was particularly rapid in the 'sixties and 
'seventies of the eighteenth century. While some of the 
tacksmen remained and accepted the new conditions, others 
preferred to try their fortunes in a new country. With the 
idea of transferring the old social life across the seas they 
persuaded many of their Highland followers to accompany 
them. Most of these emigrants were from the islands, but 
the glens on the mainland contributed their quota. Some of 
the ships sailed from ports of Glasgow or Greenock, but more 
often the silent Highland lochs were disturbed by the depar¬ 
ture of the adventurers, who aimed at re-establishing clan 
life in Carolina, Albany or Nova Scotia. Many of them 

1 *' The Emigration of 1770/* by M. I. Adam, ScoUish Historical Review, 
Vol. XVI. p. 386. 

* Ibid,, p. 390. 
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carried with them considerable sums of money, and while 
there were cases of poverty, these were the exceptions.^ 

James I in 1621 granted to Sir William Alexander, after¬ 
wards Earl of Stirling, the peninsula of Acadia, Cape 
Breton, and the territory lying between the Bay of Fundy 
and the St. Lawrence River. This grant he named New 
Scotland. In order to carry out the work of settling the land 
an order of baronets was instituted. Each baronet paid a 
fee and agreed to plant colonists on the land granted to him. 
The feudal or semi-feudal character of the settlement did not 
appeal to those classes who appreciated the freedom of the 
modem world, and consequently it was difficult to get the 
type of settler desired. The first actual settlement was made 
in 1628, when over seventy colonists arrived from Scotland. 
The usual hardships facing such attempts at settlement were 
met, and during the first year thirty of the colonists died. 
But just when the colony began to reveal prospects of success, 
Charles I, in order to please the King of France, ordered the 
colony to be removed. 

An attempt at settlement was made on Cape Breton Island 
by one of the Nova Scotia baronets in 1629, but the colony 
was carried off by Captain Daniel of Dieppe, who claimed 
the territory in the neime of the Company of New France. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, Acadia was ceded to 
Great Britain by France and was renamed Nova Scotia. 

To govern the Acadians was found to be difficult. Their 
attitude to British rule and supremacy was not altogether 
friendly. When the Seven Years’ War with France broke 
out it was felt that they could not be trusted. They refused 
to take the oath of allegiance, and in 1755 about 8000 of 
them were deported to the British colonies along the coast 
to the south. 

In 1749 Halifax was established as a military port. Two 
thousand five hundred and seventy-six colonists arrived in 
thirteen transports. They were for the most part discharged 

^ Emigrants from Sutherland between 1678 and 1772 took with them 
;£io.ooo; 425 persons who sailed from Maiyburgh in 1773 took £6000, 
and in 1792 it was stated that /38,ooo had been taken from the country 
since 1772 by emisrants from West Ross-shire and Inverness-shire alone. 
Scottish Historical Review, Vol. XVI. p. 283. 
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soldiers and sailors. The work was in charge of Hon. Edward 
Cornwallis, uncle of Lord Cornwallis who surrendered at 
Yorktown. In spite of difficulties the foundations were well 
and strongly laid. Soon other settlers began to arrive from 
the British Isles and from the New England colonies. In 
1751 the population was estimated at about six thousand. 
Halifax was made the capital and the seat of government. 
Other settlements were formed in the neighbourhood. In 
1750 a settlement from Great Britain was made on the east 
side of the harbour where the town of Dartmouth now stands. 
Protestant emigrants from the Palatinate and Upper Rhine, 
and from Wiirtemberg were assisted to settle, and formed an 
important element in the population. In 1751,1453 of these 
settlers were removed to Lunenberg. 

After the expulsion of the Acadians, the question of the 
settlement of their vacated lands arose. Governor Lawrence 
was opposed to the project of settling discharged soldiers on 
the territory, as he desired to secure settlers from the neigh¬ 
bouring English colonies. The proclamation that the terri¬ 
tory around the Bay of Fundy was available for settlements 
was favourably received in the New England colonies, and 
soon the work of replacing the deported Acadians began. 
Lawrence favoured the New Englanders because their 
acquaintance with pioneer conditions on the North American 
continent made their location easier and more sure of success. 
He also believed that the life in the army was of such a 
character as to unfit men for the work of pioneering. How¬ 
ever true to fact his opinion may have been, he succeeded 
in keeping out the discharged soldiers in opposition to the 
wishes of the home authorities. The sturdy New Englanders 
who settled in the Annapolis Valley gave a tone and 
character to the new province, the results of which arfe still 
apparent. 

The expulsion of the Acadians and their arrival in the 
southern colonies proved a valuable advertisement for Nova 
Scotia. In 1767 the first settlers, six families, arrived in 
eastern Nova Scotia in what is now called Pictou County. 
Land speculation had become common and grants were 
made to several companies. The Philadelphia Company, 
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which was responsible for bringing these settlers to Pictou 
County, had been allotted 200,000 acres. A Greenock mer¬ 
chant had secmred three shares in the company and exchanged 
some New England property for land in Nova Scotia. A free 
passage, a grant of land, and a year’s provisions were offered 
to Scottish Highlanders to induce them to emigrate. In 1772 
the Hector, an old Dutch ship, sailed from Loch Broom with 
189 souls on board. This vessel, her side painted " according 
to the fashion in imitation of gun-ports, helped to induce 
the impression that she was a man-of-war. The Highland 
dress was then proscribed, but carefully preserved and fondly 
cherished by the Highlanders, and in honour of the occasion 
(of their landing) the young men had arrayed themselves in 
their kilts, with skein-dhu, and some with broadswords. As 
she dropped anchor the piper blew his pipes to their utmost 
pdwer; its thrilling sound then first startling the echoes 
among the silent solitude of our forests.” This marks the 
first real settlement of Pictou. 

These Highlanders passed through great hardships during 
their first winter. Eighteen had died on the voyage, and 
others died soon after their arrival. Unaccustomed to so 
severe a climate, they had not provided adequate shelter for 
the winter. They were far removed from the other settlers 
and their provisions had to be brought from Truro through 
the trackless forest and in deep snow. Their lack of know¬ 
ledge of the English language was another drawback and their 
primitive religious beliefs did not mitigate their difficulties. 
Other Scots from Dumfries, who had settled in Prince Edward 
Island, joined them three years later and strengthened the 
colony. In 1783-84 some disbanded soldiers of the Hamilton 
and Royal Highland emigrant regiments added further to 
the settlement, while others joined them direct from their 
native land. The population numbered about 500 in 1803. 
A shipbuilding industry had developed under Captain Low- 
den, who was also a Scot. The account is given of the 
launching of a ship at Pictou on October 25th, 1798. 

** Yesterday was launched here, by Messrs. Lowdens, the ship 
Harriet, burthen six hundred tons. She is pierced for twenty-four 
guns, and supposed to be the largest and the finest ship built in 
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the province. Her bottom is composed of oak and black birch 
timber, and her upper works, beams, etc. totally of pitch pine; 
on account of which mode of construction she is said to be little 
inferior in quality to British-built ships, and does peculiar credit 
not only to this growing settlement, but to the province at large.’’^ 

But the work of the settlers was not to be left to Scotland 
alone. An adventurous Irishman, Alexander McNutt, 
obtained large grants of land, the conditions of which he did 
not always fulfil. He brought a number of settlers from the 
north of Ireland to the district where Colchester is now 
situated. About 500 arrived in 1761-62. By 1766, Truro, 
Onslow and Londonderry townships had a population of 
about 700. Their knowledge of flax-growing and of the linen 
industry in Ireland proved of real service. They grew flax 
and made linen, not only for their own use, but were able to 
sell some in the neighbouring settlements. Other emigrants 
from Ireland settled in Cumberland County, and also numbers 
of Yorkshire Methodists. These latter exercised an impor¬ 
tant influence at a time when many of the settlers from New 
England tended to sympathise with the revolting colonies. 
Settlements soon spread into what is now the Province of 
New Brunswick. In 1765 Sunbury County was founded, 
and in the same year there were eighty families at Sackville, 
which in 1766 was granted a representative in the Assembly. 
Cape Breton was organised as a county in 1765 and had two 
members in the Assembly. 

In 1717 the population of the province was given as 
13,374. Of these, 6913 were Americans, 2165 Irish, 1946 
Germans and other foreigners, 1265 Acadians. This com¬ 
munity owned 1237 horses, 12,602 cattle, 7837 sheep, 3479 
swine. Thirty-one sawmills turned out 1,271,000 feet of 
board in 1766. There were also 30 grist mills. The import¬ 
ance of shipbuilding and fishing is seen from the return of 
357 fishing boats, 119 schooners and sloops and three square- 
rigged vessels, bringing 50,143 quintals of cod, 10,667 barrels 
of salmon, mackerel and other fish. The importance of 
agriculture is shown in the return of 67,000 bushels of grain 
of various kinds. These figures give eloquent testimony to 

' Quoted in Scots in Canada, by J. Murray Gibbon, p. 45. 
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the sturdiness, initiative and thrift of the settlers who faced 
the early hardships and laid the foundation in the Province 
of Nova Scotia.^ 

The migration of the United Empire Loyalists from the 
revolted colonies played an important part in building up 
the Maritime Provinces, particularly New Brunswick. About 
25,000 arrived in Nova Scotia, and about 10,000 of these 
settled on the St. John River. Difficulty and delay were 
encountered in getting the Loyalists on the land, and much 
time, energy and wealth were wasted in building temporary 
residences. The Loyalists who had actually served in the 
army during the war met with the greatest difficulty. Arriv¬ 
ing in Nova Scotia late in the season in 1783, they were unable 
to make proper provisions for shelter during the winter. 
Many of them had to live in tents, and deaths from cold and 
exposure were frequent. The land on which they were to 
be settled had not yet been surveyed. The settlements were 
a considerable distance from the seat of government at 
Halifax, travelling was slow, and the task of administering 
the newly-occupied territory was proving to be difficult. This 
led to agitation to form the territory north of the Bay of 
Fundy into a new province. This was done in 1784, and New 
Brunswick was created. Colonel Thomas Carleton, brother 
of Sir Guy Carleton, was appointed first Governor. His first 
task was to get the people from the towns to their lands, a 
task on which he entered with vigour. In some cases the 
older settlers sold their improved lands to the new-comers and 
moved further into the wilderness to carve out new home¬ 
steads. The bounty granted to the Loyalists by the British 
Government came to the New Brunswick settlers at an 
opportune moment in 1786 and helped greatly in their estab¬ 
lishment. Shipbuilding, lumbering and fishing developed 
rapidly in New Brunswick, as they had done in Nova Scotia. 
Fish were exported to the West Indies, and rum and molasses 
imported. Another important export was gypsum, but the 
main industry was agriculture. 

Eastern New Brunswick was settled largely by emigrants 
from Scotland. An important figure in this settlement was 

' Canada and its Provinces, Vol. XIII. p. 117. 
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William Davidson, of Inverness, who came to Miramichi in 
1765, and became the pioneer in the lumber industry. He 
agreed to provide masts for the British Navy and deliver 
them at Fort Howe in Nova Scotia. Masts 108 feet long 
and three feet in diameter were worth £136 sterling. David¬ 
son laid the foundations of what became one of the most 
important industries of the province. 

During the years following the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. New Brunswick continued to attract numbers of 
settlers. Some of the disbanded regiments settled in the 
western part of the province. About 2000 Irish immigrants 
arrived in 1819. The new settlers were greatly assisted by 
finding work in the early years on the new military road 
to Canada then being constructed. New Brunswick continued 
to prove attractive until the westward movement in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, when the call of the 
west was heard not only by the new-comers, but by many 
of her own sons. 

Prince Edward Island had the fortune, good or otherwise, 
to be surveyed before there was any considerable settlement. 
Applicants for land grants appeared immediately, but 
although grants were made, no immediate use was made of 
them. 

Scottish settlers who had arrived in 1774 migrated later 
to Pictou after having their settlements ruined by locusts. 
The settlement which gave its qharacter to the island was 
that of Lord Selkirk, which arrived in 1803. They were 
chiefly from the isle of Skye, but some came from Ross- 
shire, Argyleshire and the island of Uist. There were about 
800 souls in the party which left Scotland in three ships and 
reached the island on the 7th, 9th and 27th August, 1803. 
It had been the intention of Lord Selkirk to arrive before 
them so as to make preparations for their reception. How¬ 
ever, the first shipload was landed before his arrival. 

In his own account of the settlement he says: 

" I lost no time in proceeding to the spot, where I found that 
the people had already lodged themselves in temporary wigwams, 
constructed after the fashion of the Indians, by setting up a 
number of poles in a conical form, tied together at top, and 
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covered with boughs of trees. Those of the spruce fir were pre¬ 
ferred, and, when disposed in regular layers of sufficient thickness, 
formed a very substantial thatch, giving a shelter not inferior to 
that of a tent. 

" The settlers had spread themselves along the shore for the 
distance of about half a mile, upon the site of an old French 
village, which had been destroyed and abandoned after the cap¬ 
ture of the island by the British forces in 1758. The land, which 
had formerly been cleared of wood, was overgrown again with 
thickets of young trees, interspersed with grassy glades. 

“ I arrived at the place late in the evening, ana it had then a 
very striking appearance. Each family had kindled a large fire 
near their wigwams, and round these were assembled groups of 
figures, whose peculiar national dress added to the singularity 
of the surrounding scene. Confused heaps of baggage were 
ever}nvhere piled together beside their wild habitations; and by 
the number of fires the whole woods were illuminated. At the 
end of this line of encampment I pitched my own tent, and was 
surrounded in the morning by a numerous assemblage of people 
whose behaviour indicated that they looked to nothing less than 
a restoration of the happy days of clanship. 

Provisions adequate to the whole demand were purchased 
by an agent; he procured some cattle for beef in distant parts 
of the island, and also a large quantity of potatoes, which were 
brought by water carriage into the centre of the settlement, and 
each family received their share within a short distance of their 
own residence. 

“ To obviate the terrors which the woods were calculated to 
inspire, the settlement was not dispersed, as those of the Ameri¬ 
cans usually are, over a large tract of country, but concentrated 
within a moderate space. The lots were laid out in such a manner 
that there were generally four or five families, and sometimes 
more, who built their houses in a little knot together; the distance 
between the adjacent hamlets seldom exceeded a mile. Each of 
them was inhabited by persons nearly related, who sometimes 
carried on their work in common, or, at least, were always at 
hand to come to each other's assistance. 

“ The settlers had every inducement to vigorous exertion 
from the nature of their tenures. They were allowed to purchase 
in fee simple, and to a certain extent on credit; from fifty to 
one hundred acres were allotted to each family^at a very moderate 
price, but none was given gratuitously. To accommodate those 
who had no superfluity of capital, they were not required to pay 
the price in full till the third or fourth year of their possession. 

“ I left the island in September 1803; and after an extensive 
tour on the Continent, returned in the end of the same month the 
following year. It was with the utmost satisfaction I then found 
that my plans had been followed up with attention and judgment. 
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I found the settlers engaged in securing the harvest which 
their industry had produced. They had a small proportion of 
grain of various kinds, but potatoes were the principal crop; 
these were of excellent quality, and would have been alone suffi¬ 
cient for the entire support of the settlement. . . . The extent 
of land in cultivation at the different hamlets I found to be in 
general in a proportion of two acres or thereabouts to each able 
working hana : in many cases from three to four. Several boats 
had also been built, by means of which a considerable supply of 
fish had been obtained, and formed no trifling addition to the 
stock of provisions. Thus, in little more than a year, one year 
from the date of their landing on the island, had these people 
made themselves independent of any supply that did not arise 
from their own labour. 

" Having secured the first great object, subsistence, most of 
them are now proceeding to improve their habitations, and some 
are already lodged in a manner superior to the utmost wishes they 
would have formed in their native country. The commencement 
of improvement to be seen in some of these habitations is, I 
believe, not so much of a personal wish for better accommodation 
as of the pride of landed property, a feeling natural to the human 
breast, and particularly consonant to the antient habits of the 
Highlanders.'* ^ 

In 1763, when Canada became a British possession, the 
greater proportion of the population was located in what is 
now the Province of Quebec. After the British conquest the 
Province of Quebec had been extended westwards to the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers. There were practically no per¬ 
manent settlements in this territory. It was the happy 
hunting-ground of the fur traders, and proved also a field 
for missionary enterprise among the Indians. Arrangements 
were made during the progress of the War of Independence 
for the settlement of Loyalist refugees on the Niagara 
peninsula. The first settlers arrived on the Niagara River in 
1780, and by 1783 there were forty-six families settled in 
the district. 

An interesting incident in this Loyalist migration was the 
settlement of the Glengarry Highlanders in what is now 
Glengarry County, Ontario. A party of Highlanders had 
settled in the Mohawk Valley, New York, in 1773 on the 
estate of Sir John Johnston. When the revolt of the colonies 

* Observations on the Present State of the Highlands with a View of the 
Causes and Probable Consequences of Emigration, by the Earl of Selkirk, 1805, 
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broke out they remained loyal to the British Crown. The 
consequence was that their arms were confiscated. An agree¬ 
ment was made by them to remain in the valley if unmolested. 
The promise that they would not be interfered with was not 
kept. Consequently, Sir John Johnston received permission 
from the British authorities to raise a regiment amongst them 
to enter the British service. This regiment was known as 
the King's Royal Regiment of New York. When the war 
was over and the regiment disbanded they settled in the 
Glengarry district. 

In 1786 over 500 Highlanders from Knoydart in Glen¬ 
garry, Scotland, joined their compatriots in Canada. They 
were followed by forty families from Glenelg in 1783, and 
later, in 1799, by a party of Camerons from Lochiel. 

In 1802 the Glengarry Fencible Regiment was disbanded 
and the following year they settled in a body beside their 
kinsmen. The Glengarry Fencibles was organised in 1794, 
in connection with the French war, as a Roman Catholic 
regiment, the first organised since the Reformation. This 
regiment was raised on the suggestion of a young priest, the 
Rev. Alexander Macdonell, who afterwards became the first 
Roman Catholic bishop of Upper Canada. Offers of land in 
Trinidad and in Nova Scotia were made to Macdonell, but 
he insisted in locating his regiment in Upper Canada. The 
following letter, which throws light on their settlement, was 
sent by the Secretary of State for War and the Colonies on 
their behalf to the Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada. 

" Downing Street, 

" ist March, 1803. 

“ Sir, —a body of Highlanders, mostly Macdonells, and partly 
disbanded soldiers of the Glengarry Fencible Regiment, with their 
families and immediate connections, are upon the point of quitting 
their present place of abode, with the design of following into 
Upper Canada some of their relatives who have already estab- 
liwed themselves in that Province. 

" The merit and services of the Regiment, in which a propor¬ 
tion of these people have served, give them strong claims to any 
mark of favour and consideration which can consistently be 
extended to them; and with the encouragement usually afforded 
in the Province they would no doubt prove as valuable settlers 
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as their connections now residing in the District of Glengarry, of 
whose industry and general good conduct very favourable repre¬ 
sentations have been received here. 

" Government has been apprised of the situation and disposi¬ 
tion of the families before described by Mr. Macdonell, one 01 the 
Ministers of their Chiurch and formerly Chaplain to the Glengarry 
Remment, who possesses considerable influence with the whole 
body. 

" He has undertaken, in the event of their absolute determina¬ 
tion to carry into execution their plan of departure, to embark 
with them and direct their course to Canada. 

“ In case of their arrival within your Government, I am com¬ 
manded by His Majesty to authorise you to gramt, in the usual 
manner, a tract of the unappropriated Crown lands in any part of 
the Province where they may wish to fix, in the proportion of 
twelve hundred acres to Mr. Macdonell and two hundred acres 
to every family he may introduce into the Colony. 

" I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient, humble 
servant, 

" Hobart.” ^ 


In the same year 1100 Highlanders, in addition to the 
Fencibles, joined their friends in Upper Canada. These 
sturdy Scots provided two regiments for the defence of their 
adopted country during the war of 1812. 

With a view to settling immigrants from the British Isles, 
the soldiers disbanded after the conclusion of the war with 
the revolted colonies, and the United Empire Loyalists, the 
land to the west of the French settlements along the river of 
the St. Lawrence towards Lake Ontario was surveyed. 
Disbanded ofhcers and men who had served in the Revolu¬ 
tionary War were to receive land in the following proportion : 
field officers 1000 acres, captains 700, subalterns, warrant 
officers, and staff officers 500 acres, non-commissioned officers 
200 acres. Each head of a family was to receive one hundred 
acres, and fifty acres in addition for each member of his family. 
Single men were to receive fifty acres. These grants were 
considerably increased later. Land grants were made to 
all the Loyalists, and this privilege was afterwards extoided 
to their children. Names continued to be added to the 
United Empire Loyalist list up to 1824. In cases where both 

^ Canada and Us Proviness, Vol. I. p. 68. 
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husband and wife were children of Loyalists the grant of 
land was considerable. 

As the French system of land tenure had been maintained, 
difficulties arose with the new settlers. This led to the 
division of the Province of Quebec, by the Constitutional Act 
of 1791, into Upper and Lower Canada, and the establish¬ 
ment of the British land system in Upper Canada. 

The policy of the first Lieutenant-Governor, Colonel 
Simcoe, was to settle in Upper Canada a people loyal to the 
British Crown. The outbreak of the war with France cut 
off the stream of emigrants from the British Isles, and Simcoe 
turned his attention to those who were dissatisfied with con¬ 
ditions in the United States. A more lavish policy of land 
grants was adopted, and in 1793 grants of townships began 
to be made to persons and associations who agreed to bring 
in settlers. The settlers from the United States were not 
very carefully selected, particularly by Simcoe’s successor. 
Many of them had a contempt for British institutions. In 
many cases they had their own schools, teachers and text¬ 
books in which republican principles were extolled. The 
result of this was seen in their sympathy with the United 
States during the war of 1812. Had it not been for the 
strength of the Loyalists in the province, the consequence 
of the presence of this disloyal element might have been 
serious. The result, however, was that afterwards greater 
attention was given to securing settlers from the British 
Isles. 

In 1802, Thomas Telford, the famous engineer, made for 
the Commissioners of the Treasury a survey of the coasts 
and central Highlands of Scotland. One of the sections of 
the report was devoted to “ The Causes of Emigration and 
the means of preventing it.” The wording of the title to 
the section is significcmt, as indicating that the removal of 
people through emigration at that time was looked upon 
as a loss to the State. 

A Committee of the House of Commons to whom the report 
was referred considered that the section dealing with emigra¬ 
tion w'as of primary importance for two reasons: one, that 
those who had emigrated in recent years had undergone 
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great suffering owing to the crowded state of the ships in 
which they sailed, and the inadequacy of the provision of 
food and water; the other, that the working out of some 
scheme to keep these people from emigrating would “ promote 
the general improvement and prosperity of the Empire.” ^ 

Reading the Survey of Telford and the reports of the 
Conunittee appointed to investigate it, one feels in a different 
atmosphere from that of committees investigating similar 
problems after the close of the Napoleonic War. In the 
latter period there is almost a general belief that emigration 
is a necessity and would promote the prosperity of the 
Empire. 

Evidence of the crowded state of the boats was collected 
by the Highland Society of Scotland, which revealed a very 
serious condition. This was brought clearly to view when 
one boat had to put back to Greenock in 1791 after being 
twelve days at sea. Even this comparatively short voyage 
resulted in several deaths.* 

It is difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy the 
numbers emigrating from Scotland at this time. Evidently 
during the years 1801-3 the desire to emigrate was almost 
epidemic in character. Vessels sailed from very unfre¬ 
quented bays and creeks, and to ascertain the number 
emigrating was practically impossible. One statement put 
the number emigrating from the Western Highlands and the 
islands as high as one-fourth of the total population. 

From a report prepared by a collector of customs in the 
north of Scotland it would appear that 779 persons sailed 
from this section in 1801, and 3401 in 1802.® 

In a note to the report the statement is made that, includ¬ 
ing their passage money, the emigrants of 1802 took out of 
the country £100,000 sterling. Telford mentions the high 
price of cattle as being one of the factors in providing the 
emigrants with the means of transport across the Atlantic.* 

^ Report of the Committee, p. 4, Parliamentary Reports, 1802-3, 

* Appendix to Report of Committee on Telford Survey, Parliamentary 
Reports, 1802, Vol. ll. pp. 35-49- 

* Parliamentary Reports, 1801-2, Vol. II. pp. 40-41. 

* Survey, p. 15. 
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Thus it would seem that these emigrants were somewhat 
removed from destitution. 

Lord Selkirk, whose colonising activities extended from 
Nova Scotia to the Red River, brought a party of one hundred 
and eleven Highlanders from Tobermory on the island of Mull 
and settled them on Lake St. Clair in 1804. The settlement 
was not a success, partly because the land was not suitable 
and partly because the settlement was raided during the war 
of i8ia and most of the cattle and sheep driven off. Only a 
few families remained in 1818 when Selkirk disposed of the 
settlement. 

A coloniser who exercised a wide influence on the early 
development and settlement of Upper Canada was Thomas 
Talbot, who belonged to one of the oldest British families. 
Talbot, who had seen the dangers of the immigration from 
the United States, urged the necessity of securing British 
settlers. With this end in view he secured a grant of 
5000 acres on the shores of Lake Erie. He arrived at his 
location in 1803, and selected the site of his future home, 
which he occupied practically until his death. Arrange¬ 
ments were made by which Talbot was to' receive 200 acres 
for each settler he placed on 50 acres. The first settlers 
arrived in 1809, roads were constructed and the work of 
settlement was progressing when the outbreak of war in 1812 
hindered development. In 1820 he had completed the settle¬ 
ment of the lands which had been allotted to him. This work 
was carried on entirely at his own expense. Finding himself 
in straitened circumstances, he applied for Government 
assistance in 1822. This application was renewed in 1826. 
He at this time had placed about 20,000 people on their lands 
at a cost of £20,000, and had received a grant of 20,000 
acres of land. 

" I gratefully acknowledge,” he wrote, “ a very consider¬ 
able grant of land from the Crown, but my agricultural labours 
have been unprofitable and must continue so while the 
settlements are in progress as the provisions I raise are chiefly 
applied to the support of new-comers, and although they may 
promise to pay, it seldom happens that they are able, and 
neither my situation nor inclination Mrill permit me to resort 
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to the usual method of compulsion—^indeed to do so would 
in many cases be to destroy the fruit of my labour and to 
plunge them into greater distress than that from whence I had 
rescued them.” He was granted an allowance of £400 a year 
for life. 

In addition to the settlement of the lands connected with 
his own grant he was employed by the Government in the 
settlement of neighbouring territory. His methods were 
simple and successful. The settlers were located by writing 
their names on their lots on a map. When through failure 
to perform the settlement duties, or for any other reeison, the 
settler forfeited his claim, " Colonel Talbot takes up a piece 
of India-rubber which is attached to his pencil, and, as he 
very justly expresses it, ‘ just rubs him out,' from which 
moment this man becomes as much a nonentity as the flame 
of a candle which has been blown out.” ^ 

Talbot himself, writing to Sir John Colborne in 1831 said, 
” I was the first person who exacted the performance of 
settlement duties, and actual residence on the land located, 
which at that time was considered most arbitrary on my 
part, but the consequence now is that the settlers that I 
forced to comply with my system are most grateful and 
sensible of the advantage they could not otherwise have for 
a length of time derived by the accomplishment of good roads, 
and I have not any hesitation in stating that there is not 
another settlement in North America which can, for its age 
and extent, exhibit so compact and profitably settled a 
portion of the New World. . . . My population amounts to 
40,000 souls.” * 

The increase in the number of emigrants from Scotland 
during the early part of the nineteenth century was due 
largely to the “ Highland Clearances.” Since the break-up 
of the clan system, sheep and deer had become more valuable 
than men, consequently men had to be cleared out to make 
room for sheep-runs and deer forests. The most famous of 
the clearances was on the Sutherland estates. These began 
in 1807 and were at their height in i8ii. 

' Description nven by Lieut.-Governor Head to Lord Glenelg. 

* Quoted in Talhot Regime by C. O. Ermatinger, p. gS. 
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“ Many evil deeds have been associated with the abuse of the 
monopoly power of land ownership in this and in other countries, 
but it is safe to say that nowhere within the limits of those 
islands, or, indeed, anywhere else at any time have blacker or 
more foul deeds been committed in the sacred name of property 
thanintheHighlandsof Scotland in those days/' . . . “ Perchea 
on the rocks and moorlands, these people were driven from the 
inland valleys, and had to build themselves shelters from the turf 
and stones of the hillside, and carve out of barren land with enor¬ 
mous industry, and under the constant menace of famine, the 
miserable patches of land which remain to-day as evidence of their 
labours. The others were forced to emigrate, and the sufferings of 
those who survived well-nigh baffle description. The horrors of 
the small emigrant sailing ships of those days, and particularly on 
those occasions when people were packed together regardless of 
comfort and the decencies of life, and without sufficient food, were 
equalled only by the terrible privations and struggle for existence 
that awaited those who landed on the frozen lands of the north of 
Canada, to be assailed by hostile Indians, the rigours of the 
weather, and the desolation of an unfriendly country. It is 
altogether a tale of barbarous action unequalled in the annals 
of agrarian crime." ^ 

Lord Selkirk conceived the scheme of securing a grant of 
land from the Hudson's Bay Company on the Red River, 
in what is now Manitoba, and of forming a settlement there 
composed of the evicted Highlanders. His scheme met with 
opposition in the British Isles and also in Canada. In i8ii 
the Directors of the Hudson's Bay Company granted him 
116,000 square miles, a district five times the size of Scot¬ 
land. In the same year the first party, composed of Irish¬ 
men from Sligo and Scottish Highlanders, was organised with 
difficulty and despatched via Hudson's Bay. It was the 
intention that this party would prepare the way for the 
settlement of further parties. Dissension within and opposi¬ 
tion from without weakened the purpose of the party, and 
Miles Macdonnell, a Glengarry Highlander, who had been 
placed in charge, had difficulty in keeping the group united. 
Possession of the territory was formally taken at the junc¬ 
tion of the Red and Assiniboine rivers on September 4th, 1812, 
and then the party moved further south along the Red River 

* Introduction by Ian MacPherson to the History of the Highland Clears 
ances, by Alexander Mackenzie. 
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to Pembina, so as to be near the pasture grounds of the 
buffalo during the winter. 

A second party was collected in 1812 from the west of 
Ireland and the Hebrides and reached the Forks on October 
27th, where preparations had been made to receive them. 
During the following winter the hostility of the North-West 
Company, a company of vigorous and unrelenting fur 
traders, became open. Opposition to the settlement came 
also from the Hudson’s Bay traders, which was intensified 
by their personal hostility to Miles Macdonnell. 

In the meantime a third party was being formed in Scot¬ 
land, composed largely of the evicted Highlanders, and sailed 
on June 28th, 1813. Typhoid broke out among the colonists 
during the voyage. The captain landed the party at Fort 
Churchill instead of York Factory, as had been intended. 
The result was that the settlers were unable to reach their 
destination and had to pass the winter at Fort Churchill. 

In January 1814, Macdonnell had issued a proclamation 
forbidding the export of provisions from the Selkirk terri¬ 
tory, and this still further aroused the opposition of the 
North-West Company, and also alienated the half-breeds. 
Provisions continued to be sent out, and Macdonnell resorted 
to the policy of seizure. A compromise was agreed to, which 
was later repudiated by the North-West Company. The 
North-Westers had decided that the time had arrived in 
which to strike a determined blow at the settlement. Some 
of the settlers were won over to the side of the North-West 
Company. The field-pieces on which Macdonnell depended 
for defence were handed over to the enemy. Half-breeds 
began to appear singing Indian war songs, and claimed the 
right to the soil occupied by the settlers. The Irish servants 
whose contracts expired in June went over in a body to the 
North-Westers on the termination of their contract. The 
result of the conflict was that Miles Macdonnell had to 
surrender. The settlers who had remained loyal were driven 
from their homes, and the remainder who had taken sides 
with the North-West Company were removed to Upper 
Canada. 

In 1815 another party of settlers arrived under Robert 
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Semple, who was appointed new governor. The loyal 
settlers who had been dispersed were brought back, and 
vigorous methods to counteract the activities of the North- 
West Company were taken. Meanwhile the North-Westers 
were collecting their forces for a determined attack on Fort 
Douglas. On June 19th a party of half-breeds from the west 
who had come down the Assiniboine, having left the river a 
few miles above its junction with the Red, marched across 
the prairie to reach the Red River below Fort Douglas. 
Governor Semple with about thirty men went out from the 
fort to meet them. During an altercation with the spokes¬ 
man of the half-breeds, Semple seized his rifle and shooting 
began immediately, with the result that Semple and twenty- 
one of the settlers were killed. The fort was surrendered, 
and for the second time the settlers had to abandon their 
settlement. 

In the meantime Selkirk was preparing to come to the aid 
of the colony. On hearing the news of the fresh disaster he 
made his way with a military party, the de Meurons, dis¬ 
banded Swiss mercenaries whom Selkirk had induced to 
settle at the Red River, to Fort William, the western head¬ 
quarters of the North-West Company, which he seized. 
He placed the North-West partners under arrest. A party 
under Miles Macdonnell, who had been liberated, was sent to 
recapture Fort Douglas. Their expedition was successful, 
and Selkirk again secured control over the Red River district. 
For a second time the settlers returned. Selkirk himself 
arrived with his party of military settlers and at once began 
to organise the colony. 

It is unnecessary to treat here of the litigation which arose 
out of Selkirk’s action in seizing Fort William and arresting 
the partners and afterwards himself resisting arrest. This 
was largely responsible for his death in 1820. 

In the meantime disaster of another kind fell upon the 
colony. In 1818 swarms of locusts devoured everything 
that was green, and continued for three years a sickening 
and destructive plague. The settlers were dependent on the 
buffalo for their existence. In 1826 the heavy snowfall drove 
the buffalo from the vicinity, and in the spring the floods 
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swept away houses, cattle and farming implements. Many 
of the French families who had arrived returned to Canada, 
and a party of Swiss left with the de Meurons for the United 
States. 

In 1821 the North-West Company and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had united. This meant another difficulty in the 
way of a policy of aggressive colonisation. However, the 
colony struggled on. After Selkirk’s death several experi¬ 
ments were made with a view to progress. An experimental 
farm was started and ended in failure. An attempt to use 
buffalo wool for weaving, which was made with great 
enthusiasm, was found to be commercially impracticable. A 
tallow company was also unsuccessful. Good crops after 
the flood of 1826 did not bring the desired development. 
In 1834 the sixth Earl of Selkirk reconveyed the grant of land 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company for £15,000 Hudson’s Bay 
stock. 

The settlement now became stagnant. The Scottish 
settlers and the retired Hudson’s Bay officials formed the 
most important element in the community. They were 
located on the left bank of the river at Kildonan. The French 
and Metis were located across the river at St. Boniface. 
Fishing, buffalo hunting and fur trading became their chief 
occupation. No further attempts at expansion were made. 
When the Hudson’s Bay Company handed over its title to 
the land in 1869 the population was only about 12,000. 
Success, delayed for sixty years, came with the opening of the 
West in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

“ Probably no part of the British self-governing dominions has 
had a stranger history. Founded by an individual proprietor, 
twice destroyed by men of kindred race, overwhelmed during its 
early years by almost unparalleled disaster, developed for two 
decades under the protection of a private family, relapsing into 
the ownership of a monopolistic trading company which was 
accused by its enemies, justly or unjustly, of having ' locked the 
door upon the settlement and put the key in its pocket ’; and 
finally, after an ignoble insurrection in 1869, taking its place as 
one of the most promising provinces of the Dominion. It was 
half a century after Selkirk’s death before the British Govern¬ 
ment began to see promise in the West or the Canadian provinces 
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were convinced of the necessity of extending the boundaries of 
the Dominion to the Pacific." ^ 

While the day of the West was not yet, it was these early 
settlers who laid the foundations and determined the 
character of the nation yet to be. The United Empire 
Loyalists from the south, to whom the new republican institu¬ 
tion did not appeal, created a national sentiment of loyalty 
to the throne which has probably done more to mould 
Canadian public opinion than any other force. They left 
their homes in the revolted colonies, and blazing new trails 
in the forests of Canada, contended again with Nature with 
a dogged perseverance until success crowned their labours.* 
The same spirit was manifested by those who joined them 
from the Mother Country. This was particularly true of the 
sturdy Highlanders, who, whether reaching out in the spirit 
of adventure, or driven forth by a parsimonious soil or selfish 
fellow-countrymen, accepted the decrees of fate, and grimly 
and determinedly set to work to win new homes amidst the 
difficulties and dangers of a pioneer existence. Their influ¬ 
ence is still indelible in Canada, and in their spirit a new 
nation is rising in her strength. 

^ Lord Selkirk's Work in Canada, by Chester Martin, p. 179. 

* Professor Egerton considered that the settlement of the Loyalists in 
Canada made possible the development of the present Dominion .—The 
American Revolution, by H. E. Egerton, pp. 157-58. 



CHAPTER II 

EARLY SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA 

During this period, under very different circumstances, 
the foundations were being laid in Australia. Early in the 
history of the American colonies the practice of transporting 
convicts there had been resorted to by England. This was 
sanctioned by statute in 1666 with reference to certain 
offences. Gradually the practice was extended, and at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence the number of 
convicts transported annually was about 500. The recogni¬ 
tion of the independence of the American colonies made it 
impossible to continue sending convicts there from the 
British Isles. The problem of providing for the convicts 
was becoming a serious one. The gaols and hulks were 
crowded, and at the same time Howard was drawing public 
attention to the evils of the prison system. An inquiry was 
made in 1779 into the question of convict transportation, 
and in 1783 Parliament authorised the King in Coimcil to 
fix places to which convicts might be sent. One suggestion 
made in 1779 was that a convict colony should be established 
at Botany Bay in Australia, but it was not until 1787 that 
action was taken. 

Another proposal which had been made was that Australia 
should become a refuge for the United Empire Loyalists 
then b6ing driven from their homes in the United States. 
But this suggestion coming from those who saw something 
of the future possibihties of rebuilding the Empire bore no 
fruit. 

It is probably a little difficult to estimate the motives 
which prompted the organisation of the convict settlement. 
Its immediate cause was the conditions in the gaols in 

23 
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England. The King, in his speech at the opening of Parlia¬ 
ment in 1787, announced : " A plan has been formed by my 
directions for the transporting of a number of convicts, in 
order to remove the inconvenience which arose from the 
crowded state of the gaols in different parts of the kingdom.”^ 

This seems a very fair summary of the motives which led 
the Ministry of the day to found the first settlement in 
Australia. There was no wide vision in the minds of Ministers 
of the creation of a new Empire or the planting of British 
stock in a quarter of the world where it might grow into a 
great nation. Some such vision there may have been in the 
minds of certain enthusiasts, but Pitt and his Cabinet were 
concerned only with finding a solution of the practical 
difficulties raised by the congestion in the prisons, and the 
need for an outlet. How much they were obsessed by this 
aspect of the case is shown by the fact that no attempt was 
made to provide in Australia for the United Empire Loyalists, 
driven out of the United States, and Canada was the gainer. 
Australia would have benefited greatly by the settlement 
there of a strong and virile body of men, already used to 
some extent to pioneering, though in widely different 
conditions.* 

But while the Ministry may have been actuated by the 
motives of immediate relief, there were those who had the 
vision of Empire, and amongst them was the leader of the 
new enterprise. Captain Arthur Phillip. 

The expedition sailed on May 13th, 1787, and consisted 
of two warships, three ships carrying stores and six trans¬ 
ports. The convicts numbered 717, about two hundred of 
whom were women. Officers, marines and various officials 
with their wives and families brought this party up to 1007. 
Captain Phillip was appointed Captain-General and Governor 
of New South Wales. The territory over which he was given 
control extended from Cape York in the north to South Cape 
in Tasmania in the south, and from the 135th parallel in the 
west to the adjacent island in the east. 

When Phillip investigated Botany Bay he found the 

1 Parliamentary History of England, Vol. XXVI. p. 211, 

* The Making of Australasia, C. Dunbabin, pp. 28-29. 
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harbour unsuitable for shipping and the land around unsuit¬ 
able for agriculture. He immediately set to work to explore 
Port Jackson, a short distance to the north. Here he found 
an admirable harbour. A place for settlement was found at 
the mouth of a stream which he named Sydney Cove. 

During the process of moving the settlement from Botany 
Bay to Sydney Cove an interesting visitor appeared in the 
person of Count de Laperouse, the French explorer, who 
spent a few weeks at Botany Bay. However serious the 
intentions of the French may have been to claim territory in 
the new country and the neighbouring islands, the fear of 
such an event led the British to hasten the sanctioning of 
their claim by actual settlement. Orders were given that 
Norfolk Island should be occupied, and in February 1788 
Lieutenant King was sent there with a small party of convicts 
to establish a settlement. 

Many difficulties were encountered by Phillip in his efforts 
to place the colony on a stable basis. The majority of the 
convicts were found to be inefficient and unsuited to pioneer 
life. Only about one-third of them were capable of doing 
any kind of work. Disease also broke out and a number of 
the convicts died. The land in the immediate vicinity of 
Sydney was poor, and it was not until the better land at 
Parramatta, at the head of the harbour, was cultivated that 
success in agriculture W2is achieved. The first settler in this 
district was a convict whose time having expired, settled 
there in 1789. Great difficulty was encountered in securing 
provisions for the colony during its early history, and an 
expedition had to be sent to Java to meet the emergency. 

Phillip resigned in 1792 and his place was taken by Major 
Grose. Grose managed the colony for two years. He held 
the reins very loosely, and during his administration many 
evils originated. The chief of these was the laxity in the 
granting of land and the allowing military officers to engage 
in trade in the colony. Their trade in rum had very disas¬ 
trous effects on the progress of the colony. A significant 
happening during his rule was the arrival of the first free 
settlers, twelve in number, who were granted land on 
Liberty Plains, now a part of Sydney. Progress was made 
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in bringing the land under cultivation. When Phillip 
resigned in 1792, about 1600 acres were cultivated, and by 
1794 this had increased to about 4500. 

In 1794 the p>ost of Governor was occupied by Captain 
Paterson, who continued this weak policy of Grose. Gover¬ 
nor Hunter arrived in 1795. He found that both Grose and 
Paterson had granted land freely and not always in accord¬ 
ance with the regulations. Convicts had been assigned to 
settlers and as servants even to private soldiers to such an 
extent that only a few were available for use on public works. 
The traffic in rum had continued and developed. Hunter 
set to work to remedy some of the abuses in the colony. 
This brought him into violent conflict with the military 
party, who were supported by McArthur, who did so much 
to develop sheep-raising. Hunter was recalled in 1800 and 
was succeeded by Governor King, who fared little better in 
his struggle with the military power. King was succeeded 
by Bligh in 1806. Bligh was somewhat autocratic in 
handling the situation and did not always keep within the 
law. It is unnecessary here to enter into the details of his 
quarrel with McArthur. The upshot was that Bligh was 
deposed in 1808 and McArthur became the real ruler of the 
colony. Bligh was released in order to go to England in 
February 1809. This, however, he did not do until after 
the arrival of his successor. Governor Macquarie. McArthur 
also went to England and was not allowed to return till 
1817. 

Meanwhile the activities of the French in the south seas 
caused the British authorities to hasten the sanction of 
their claim to Australasian territory by actual settlement. 
The discovery of coal at Hunter River led to the establish¬ 
ment of a settlement in 1804, which became the flourishing 
town of Newcastle. A post was established on the River 
Derwent in Van Diemen’s Land in 1803. In the same year a 
settlement was made at Port Phillip in what is now Victoria. 
This settlement was badly placed and poorly managed and 
was unsuccessful. It was moved next year to a position a 
few miles from the existing settlement on the Derwent. 
Port Dahymple in northern Van Diemen’s Land was occupied 
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in 1804. This port was strengthened by a party from Norfolk 
Island, which was not having the success experienced in its 
earlier years. In 1808 about 550 Norfolk islanders landed 
at the Derwent. Another settlement in Van Diemen’s Land 
was made at Port Macquarie in the west in 1821. This port 
achieved an unenviable reputation for the severe treatment 
of convicts. Moreton Bay, in what is now Queensland, was 
occupied in 1824 and a settlement established on the Brisbane 
River. Attempts to settle the north-western parts of 
Australia met with failure. Melville Island was occupied in 
1824, and Port Essington in 1831. The climate was unsuit¬ 
able and the natives were found to be more warlike and 
hostile than those in other parts of Australia. Little progress 
was made and the settlements had to be abandoned. 

Meanwhile the New South Wales settlement was develop¬ 
ing and expanding. The colony was hemmed in on the west 
by the Blue Mountains, an impenetrable range running 
north and south a short distance from the coast. In the 
early days this natural prison wall was an advantage, as it 
made control of the settlement easier. Soon, when the 
number of cattle and sheep increased, the pasture lands in 
the neighbourhood of Sydney were found to be insufficient. 
The founder of the great pastoral industry of Australia was 
John MacArthur. He made the beginning in 1794 by import¬ 
ing sixty Bengal sheep. In 1796 twenty merino sheep were 
imported from a flock which was being broken up at the 
Cape of Good Hope. MacArthur obtained five ewes and 
three rams, which he kept apart from the other sheep and 
maintained the breed pure. Later he took some of the 
fleece to England, and the manufacturers were favourably 
impressed with their quality. He now obtained a grant of 
5000 acres, which he named Camden Park, and here he 
built up his flocks. By 1810 there were in New South Wales 
about 26,000 sheep, 12,500 cattle, 1200 horses and over 
9000 pigs. The development of the settlement led to 
attempts to pass the mountains to the west. This was found 
to be impossible, but in 1813 a crossing was made to the 
north and the grass lands of Bathurst Plains discovered. 
Gradually the settlers pushed west, north and south. The 
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numerous rivers flowing to the south-west stimulated 
curiosity. Various attempts at solving their mystery were 
made, but it was not until 1829 that Sturt reached the 
mouth of the Murray at Encounter Bay. A favourable 
accoimt of the country along the Lower Murray was given. 
Soon the flocks were driven southwards. But the real 
foundations of South Australia were laid by settlers coming 
direct from the British Isles. Victoria, on the other hand, 
was settled by migrants from Van Diemen’s Land and New 
South Wales. Large numbers of convicts had been sent to 
Van Diemen’s Land, and by 1827 we find that skilled 
labourers were leaving the colony because of scarcity of work. 
The heavily wooded interior did not allow of pastoral 
expansion because of the cost of clearing. So the move¬ 
ment to the south-eastern coast of Australia began. 

It might be said that the real development of Australia 
began with the arrival of Governor Macquarie. He devoted 
his attention to the making of roads, and thus promoted the 
expansion of the colony. He replanned the streets of 
Sydney and took a deep interest in the sites and plans of all 
new towns. He adopted a liberal policy towards the con¬ 
victs who had served their sentences. Although this brought 
him into conflict with other elements in the colony it made 
for sound expansion. The number of free immigrants also 
increased. During his term of office the white population 
of Australia increased from 11,950 to 38,778, the number of 
cattle from 12,500 to 103,000 and sheep from 26,000 to 
290,000. That the settlement was still largely a convict 
colony is shown by the fact that the emancipists and their 
lamilies numbered 13,415 and were said to own 29,028 acres 
under cultivation and 212,355 in pasture, 1200 houses in 
towns, 42,900 head of cattle, 174,179 sheep, 2415 horses, 
18,563 swine, 15 vessels and £150,000 invested in domestic and 
foreign trade. The free settlers with their families numbered 
only 2428 and owned 10,787 acres cultivated, 198,369 in 
pasture, 300 houses, 28,582 cattle, 87,391 sheep, 1553 horses, 
6304 swine, 8 vessels and £100,000 invested in trade and 
commerce. The aggregate value of the emancipists' property 
is reckoned as £1,123,600, and that of the free settlers as 
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5^597,460.^ The day of the free settler was not yet, but this 
condition was to pass in the next decade. 

The successor of Macquarie was Sir Thomas Brisbane. 
During his short term of office (1821-25) the character of 
the colony underwent an important change. The number 
of free settlers was increasing, largely due to the opening 
of the flood-gate of emigration from the British Isles after 
the close of the Napoleonic wars. New South Wales was 
now transformed from a penal colony with an element of 
free settlers to a colony of free settlers making use of convict 
labour. Each settler receiving a grant of land was to 
maintain a convict for each 100 acres granted. Brisbane 
also adopted the policy of selling Crown lands, which later 
was to exercise such an important influence on the develop¬ 
ment of Australia. Previously land had been leased, or 
granted subject to a quit rent, and in the rush of expansion 
beyond the Blue Mountains, squatting had become common. 
Gangs of convicts were also organised for the purpose of 
clearing land for settlers. Each gang consisted of an over¬ 
seer and twenty-two men. The settler paid for the clearing 
at the rate of six bushels of wheat per acre. In two years 
11,503 acres were cleared. 

Agriculture and sheep-raising, although the most import¬ 
ant industries in relation to settlement and expansion, were 
by no means the only industries of the new colony. As early 
as 1795 timber had been shipped to India, and later some 
timber for shipbuilding was supplied to the British Navy 
yards. The sea also yielded its harvest, and sealing and 
whaling became important industries. Sealing had its 
influence on expansion in that it led to the establishment of 
small groups of settlers on many of the smaller islands. 
Whaling in the early days was carried on mainly by English 
and American whalers, but in 1805 it was entered into 
by a group of Sydney merchants. The industry developed 
rapidly, and by 1833 whale-oil and whale-bone accounted 
for more than half the total exports. 

^ Statement in petition to Lord Bathurst from the Emancipists for 
removal of civil disqualifications, October 1821 .—The Making of Austral* 
asia, Dunbabin, pp. 96-97. 
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Trade with England was hampered by the monopoly of 
the East India Company, who claimed control of trade from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Strait of Magellan. This 
accounted for the large amount of trade carried in American 
vessels. “ From 1792 to 1812 no fewer than fifty-five 
American vessels called at Sydney, while many others 
touched at out-settlements or went whaling or sealing in 
Australian waters without visiting Sydney.” ^ It was even 
thought that not only the French, but the Americans had 
designs on Western Australia. Complete freedom of trade 
was not secured till 1820. 

From the inauguration of Australia as a penal colony in 
1788 until the abolishment of the system in 1867, 137,161 
convicts were transported from the British Isles : 59,778 of 
these went to New South Wales during the years 1788-1836, 
67,655 went to Van Diemen's Land from 1803 to 1853. In 
1850, Western Australia, which had been founded as a free 
colony, petitioned the British Government to send convicts 
there owing to shortages of labour, and from that year to 
1867, 9718 convicts were received. Of those sent to New 
South Wales, 51,082 were men and 8696 were women. To 
Van Diemen's Land went 56,042 men and 11,613 women. 
Only male convicts were sent to Western Australia. 

In the 'thirties a sentiment opposed to transportation of 
convicts began to manifest itself in the British Isles. This 
was part of the humanitarian movement inspired by 
Bentham. But in addition there was a new vision of the 
value of colonies and a higher conception of the place of 
emigration in the development of the Empire, resulting from 
the propaganda of Edward Gibbon Wakefield and his group 
of “ systematic colonisers.” Opposition was also developing 
in Australia. The free settlers were gradually becoming 
more numerous, and by 1840 they outnumbered the con¬ 
victs and emancipists. The strongest opposition came from 
the free labourers and skilled artisans. Many of the 
employers favoured the system because it provided them 
with cheap labour. A Select Committee of the House of 
Conunons inquired into the whole question of transportation 

^ of Australasia, p. 76. 
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in 1837. They reported that transportation instead of 
leading to reform had a bad moral effect on the convict. In 
answer to those who maintained that this withdrawal of 
convict labour would ruin the colony, it was pointed out that 
such a stage of development was reached that convict labour 
was already inadequate. The encouragement of free emi¬ 
gration was recommended, and also the discontinuance of 
transportation “ as soon as practicable.” 

In 1840, by an Order in Council, Van Diemen’s Land and 
Norfolk Island were left the only places in Australasia to 
which convicts might be sent. The result of this was the 
swamping of Van Diemen’s Land with convicts. Feeling 
against transportation grew up there also. In 1851 the 
Australasian League was formed for the purpose of bringing 
about the end of transportation. Its members were drawn 
from all the colonies except Western Australia. Its members 
agreed not to employ convict labour and to support each 
other in their efforts to end the system. They achieved 
their purpose in 1852, when the last convict vessel left 
England for Van Diemen’s Land. Transportation finally 
came to an end with the closing of Western Australia to 
convicts in 1867. 



CHAPTER III 

MALTHUSIANISM AND EMIGRATION 

During the long war which came to an end in 1815 an 
unnatural condition had been created in the social life of 
Great Britain. Apart from the war it was a period of 
change and readjustment. The improved methods of pro¬ 
duction in industry had made it possible for Great Britain 
to stand the strain of supporting her own armies in the field, 
and at the same time to give assistance to her allies. The 
war had influenced both the character and the volume of 
production. It had caused a need for greater production, 
and had also directed production into war channels. Read¬ 
justment was found to be difficult. The war had added to 
the difficultiesof change already resulting from the Industrial 
Revolution. 

It was an age when men had almost implicit faith in the 
inherent power of things to right themselves. There was a 
prevailing sentiment of satisfaction with existing institutions, 
and change was synonymous with revolution. “ It was this 
mixture of Blacl^tonian content with everything English, 
and Eldonian dread of any change which panic-stricken 
prejudice could term foreign or Jacobinical, that coloured 
the whole public opinion of 1800, and determined the course 
of legislation during the first twenty-five or thirty years of 
the nineteenth century.” ^ The result of this was that no 
real attempt was made to deal with the situation. The 
needs of the time demanded new institutions and new 
methods. There were a few, like Owen and Cobbett, who 
saw this, but the powers of reaction were too strong for them, 
and the labour of patching the old wine bottles was con¬ 
tinued with disastrous results. 

^ Law and Opinion in England, A. V. Dicey, pp. 83-84. 

3 * 
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During the war population had greatly increased. It is 
estimated that the increase in the population of the United 
Kingdom during the first twenty years of the nineteenth 
century was as great as that during the last fifty years of 
the eighteenth.^ The population of Great Britain in i8oi 
was 10,942,646; in 1811 it had risen to 12,596,803; in 1821 
it had reached 14,391,631; and in 1831 it was 16,539,318. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century the population 
of Ireland was estimated at 2,099,094. In 1788 the estimate 
of G. P. Bushe was 4,040,000, and at the end of the century 
the general opinion was that the population numbered 
around 5,000,000. In 1813 an imperfect census placed this 
number at 5,937,852. The first official census was made in 
1821 and the population was found to be 6,801,827. By 
1831 it had increased to 7,765,481, and by 1841 to 8,196,597.* 

With the end of the war the need for the production of 
war materials ceased and many were thrown out of employ¬ 
ment. In addition to these, about half a million ex-soldiers 
were released to flood the already overcrowded labour 
market. The prevailing distress was intensified by the 
unfavourable seasons from 1816 to 1818 which caused the 
failure of the crops, and made it impossible for the farmers 
to employ as much labour as in the previous years. 

“ During nearly the whole of the war, owing to the imion of 
great powers of production with great consumption and demand, 
the prodigious destruction of capital by the Government was 
much more than recovered. To doubt this would be to shut our 
eyes to the comparative state of the country in 1792 and 1813. 
The two last years of the war were, however, years of extraordinary 
expense, and. being followed immediately by a period marked by 
a very unusual stagnation of demand, the destruction of capital 
which took place in those years was not probably recovered. 
But this stagnation itself was much more disastrous in its effects 
upon the national capital, and still more upon the national 
revenue, than any previous destruction of stock. It commenced 
certainly with the extraordinary fall in the value of the raw 
produce of the land, to the amount, it is supposed, of nearly 

* History of England, Spencer Walpole, Vol. 1 . p. 108. 

* Porter, Progress of the Nation, pp. 8-9. O'Brien, Economic History 
of Ireland in the Eighteenth Centupr, p. 10. Sir Henry Parnell, Statement 
on the Population of Ireland, Minutes of Evidence of Select Committee on 
Emigration, 1837, pp. 300-201. 
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one-third. When this fall had diminished the capital of the 
farmers, and still more the revenues both of landlords and farmers, 
and of all those who were otherwise connected with the land, 
their power of purchasing manufactures and foreign produce 
was of necessity greatly aiminished. The failure of the home 
demand filled the warehouses of the manufacturers with unsold 
goods, which urged them to export more largely at all risks. 
But this excessive exportation glutted all the foreign markets, 
and prevented the merchants from receiving adequate returns; 
while, from the diminution of the home revenues, aggravated by 
a sudden and extraordinary contraction of the currency, even 
the comparatively scanty returns obtained from abroad found a 
very insufficient domestic demand, and the profits and conse¬ 
quent expenditure of merchants and manufacturers were propor¬ 
tionately lowered. While these unfavourable changes were taking 
place in rents and profits, the powerful stimulus which had been 
given to population during the war continued to pour in fresh 
supplies of labour, and, aided by the disbanded soldiers and 
sailors and the failure of demand arising from the losses of the 
farmers and merchants, reduced generally the wages of labour, 
and left the country with a generally diminished capital and 
revenue. . . . For the four or five years since the war, on account 
of the change in the distribution of the national produce, and 
the want of consumption and demand occasioned by it, a decided 
check has been given to production, and the population under 
its former impulse has increased, not only faster than the demand 
for labour, but faster than the actual produce. . . . Though 
labour is cheap, there is neither the power nor the will to employ 
it all." 1 


The increase in population was due to a number of causes. 
Trade, manufactures and agriculture had been flourishing 
owing to war expenditure. The country was enjoying an 
artificial prosperity. Malthus pointed out thatFrom high 
wages, or the power of commanding a large portion of the 
necessaries of life, two very different results may follow; 
one, that of a rapid increase of population, in which case the 
high wages are chiefly spent in the maintenance of large and 
frequent families; and the other, that of a decided improve¬ 
ment in the modes of subsistence, and the conveniences and 
comforts enjoyed, without a proportionate acceleration in 
the rate of increase." * He points to Ireland as an example 

^ Principles of Political Economy, by Rev. T. R. Malthus, 1820, pp. 493- 
95 - 

• Ibid,, 1820, p. 250. 
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of the first result, and to England during the first half of the 
eighteenth century as an example of the second.^ But 
whatever virtues of self-control the people of England 
possessed in the earlier part of the century must have dis¬ 
appeared in the latter part, and improvidence seems to have 
been the rule with a large part of the population. 

One cause of this was a demoralising system of poor relief. 
In England, as distinguished from Scotland and Ireland,® 
not merely were the destitute entitled to assistance, but the 
able-bodied had a legal claim to work or relief. Destitution 
increased considerably in England during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century and the early years of the nineteenth. 
This was due to a variety of causes associated with the 
agrarian and industrial changes which were taking place. 
Another factor was the war and the accompanying rise in 
the price of food-stuffs. In order to meet the situation an 
attempt was made to revive a statute of Elizabeth which 
placed upon the local justices of the peace the responsibility 
of fixing the rate of wages at each Easter quarter sessions.® 
The Berkshire justices met at the village of Speenhamland 
in 1795 and recommended the employers to raise wages. 
At the same time arrangements were also made to supple¬ 
ment wages out of the parish funds. A scale of wages was 
drawn up, based on the price of bread, and varying with 
the number in the family. That is, a workman was entitled 
to a minimum subsistence which increased with the increase 
in numbers in the family, and if wages did not supply this 
minimum the parish accepted the responsibility. This 
system was adopted practically throughout England and 
Wales, with the exception of certain sections in the north.® 
The result was the pauperisation of the greater part of the 
labouring population. There was no need to take thought 
for the future; the parish provided for that. Large families 

^ Principles of Political Economy, by T. R. Malthus, 1820, and evidence 
of T. R. Malthus before Select Committee on Emigration, 1827, p. 326. 

‘ There was no organised system of poor relief in Ireland. Scotland 
had her own system, which differed from that of England in that no 
provision was made for the able-bodied who were destitute. 

^ ^ Elizabeth, c. 2. 

* Report of Select Committee on Payment of Wages out of the Poor Rates, 
1824. 
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were an asset because of the additional allowance for each 
child. The allowance system coupled with the law of 
bastardy also tended to increase the number of illegitimate 
children. Illegitimate children actually became an asset.^ 
Another factor which probably operated in a minor way to 
increase population was the fact that a man having three 
children was excused from service in the militia.* The Poor 
Law of England had also an indirect influence on the increase 
of population in Ireland. Large numbers of the Irish 
migrated to England, and by working for lower wages 
crushed out the English workman, who consequently became 
a burden on the parish. In this way Irish workmen received 
indirect benefit from the system which had its effect on the 
increase in the population in Ireland.® 

Another way in which the administration of the poor relief 
in England tended to increase population was through the 
assistance given to paupers to obtain house-room. This 
assistance was given in two ways: by the exemption of the 
cottages from the pa3mient of rates, and by the actual 
payment of the rents of the cottages on behalf of the paupers. 
The practice varied in different localities. In some the pay¬ 
ment of rent was partial and confined to special cases, while 
in others it was universal. The result of this was that the 
construction of inferior cottages for pauper habitation became 
a valuable speculation. Paupers became a more desirable 
class of tenants than the independent labourers. In some 
towns whole streets had been built in order to take advantage 
of this provision of poor law administration. That the 
existence of these cottages tended to increase improvident 
marriages there is no doubt. Thus by providing shelter for 
that class in the community which took least thought for the 
future, another force tending to the increase of population 
was added to those already existing.® 

In Ireland population was increasing even faster than in 

' Poor Law Commissioners Report of 1834, pp. 165-78. 

* Report of Select Committee on Emigration, 1827, p. 291. 

’ Hints on Emigration as the means of affecting the Repeal of the Poor 
Laws, London, 1828, and evidence before Select Committee on Emigration, 
1826 and Z827. 

^ Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1834, pp. Z4-19. Report o* the 
Select Committee on Emigration, 1826, p. 185. 
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England. That this was not accompanied by a corre¬ 
sponding industrial development accounts largely for the 
resulting distress. The causes of the increase of population 
in Ireland were varied. Perhaps the fundamental cause was 
the extreme poverty and hopelessness of the mass of the 
people. That " the destruction of the poor is their poverty," 
applies very definitely to Ireland during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. A reckless hopelessness led young men 
and women to the conclusion that the responsibilities of 
married life could not possibly make their condition worse. 
The Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Doyle, stated in evidence 
before a parliamentary committee on the state of Ireland ; 

The population is immediately increased, as everyone must 
perceive, by improvident marriages; but those marriages them¬ 
selves, in my opinion, result in a great measure from the extreme 
poverty of the people; for that poverty has paralysed their 
energies, it has prevented their taking an interest in creating a 
respectable situation for themselves in life, as men possessed of 
some property always feel; for those wretched people say, their 
state cannot be worse when married than before, and hence they 
go together. Moreover, when the head of the family is extremely 
poor, he lives in a wretched cabin, and has only one apartment 
where he and his children dwell; it is so with his neighbour, and 
there is a constant intercourse kept up in these small dwellings, 
so that the different sexes are mixed up together, and that 
respectful distance which is always observed in families of any¬ 
thing of rank is lost entirely among the poor. Hence it is that 
if these people had some property that would give them education 
and a feeling of self-respect, ana would put them as it were upon 
their energies to seek a livelihood, they would look before them 
before they married; but now their very depression and their 
extreme poverty throws them together like so many savages in 
a wood.'" ^ 

It may here be pointed out that often in the interests of 
morality early marriages were encouraged by the Roman 
Catholic clergy. 

Another very vital factor in the increase of population was 
the practice of subletting and subdividing of farms. 
Throughout the greater part of the eighteenth century 
Ireland had been largely a pastoral country, but towards 

' Evidence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Limerick, before 
Select Committee of the State of Ireland, 1825. 
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the end of the century the rise in the price of grain, and 
encouragement given to its production in the form of 
bounties on its export, led to an increase in tillage.^ This 
meant that smaller farms became a sound economic proposi¬ 
tion. The result was that farmers sublet parts of their farms 
to under-tenants. In other cases the farms were subdivided 
among the grown-up members of the family who wished to 
marry and settle down for themselves.® This process was 
further encouraged because of the fact that a person having 
a freehold to the value of forty shillings a year had the 
franchise. It was the opinion of the Select Committee on 
the Employment of the Poor in Ireland that " many of the 
evils of Ireland, moral and political, as well as the depressed 
state of the peasantry, may be traced to the mischievous 
and frequently fraudulent multiplication of the elective 
franchise.” ® This subdivision of the land led to an increase 
in population which in turn led to the necessity for still 
further subdivision of the land. Thus the process operated 
in a vicious circle until the farms became so small as to be 
uneconomic. Disaster came when the prices of agricultural 
produce fell after 1815, and the process of consolidating the 
small farms was commenced by the landlords. 

A type of land-holding which was prevalent among the 
cottier class in Ireland, and which also contributed to swell 
the population, was that which was generally known as 
“ conacre.” In Ulster, “ conacre ” was a piece of land the 
use of which was given to a cottier for the purpose of raising 
a crop of potatoes. Usually no rent was charged, but the 
person using the land was expected to manure it heavily, 
and the farmer considered that the greater productivity of 
the soil during the years following provided adequate com¬ 
pensation. In the south and west other crops as well as 
potatoes were grown on this system. The detailed arrange¬ 
ments varied. Sometimes the owner manured the land, and 

' Economic History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, by George 
O'Brien, Chapter XI. 

' Traces of the fences and hedges constructed at this time in connection 
with this subdivision, but levelled since owing to consolidation or decrease 
in p^ulation since the famine of 1846, may still be clearly seen. 

* Report of Select Committee on Employment of the Poor in Ireland, 
1823, p. 7. 
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prepared it for the seed, and the renter provided the seed, 
planted it and performed all the subsequent labour. In this 
case a rent was charged, varying from £6 to £14 per acre. 
This rent was sometimes paid in cash, sometimes in labour, 
and sometimes in both.^ When the rent was paid in cash 
the friend in need was the proverbial pig. The pig was fed 
on the potatoes grown on the conacre," and was killed and 
sold to pay the rent. Another source of income was work in 
the harvest-fields in Great Britain. Thousands of Irishmen 
migrated across the Channel each year and provided 
material assistance in gathering the crops. The wages 
secured were carefully saved and used to pay the rent. 

It has been pointed out that in England the custom of 
paying the rent of cottages for paupers out of the poor rate 
encouraged the building of cottages, and led to increase of 
population. In Ireland this encouragement was not neces¬ 
sary. The poor may be said to have been without a standard 
of life, consequently there was no check on population 
increase. Even a house was not considered a necessary 
preliminary to marriage. " The cabin is not an object of a 
moment's consideration; to possess a cow or a pig is the 
chief aim. The cabin begins with a hovel which is erected 
with two days' labour, and the young couple pass not their 
youth in celibacy for want of a nest to produce their young 
in.''2 

The absence of a standard of life is further evidenced by 
the use which was made of the potato. 

" On the first introduction of the potato in Ireland, in 1610, 
the peasantry, then very much degraded, and without any 
elevated notions of what was necessary for their comfortable sub¬ 
sistence, eagerly resorted to so cheap a species of food; and, 
owing to the unfortunate circumstances under which they have 
ever since been placed, they have never endeavoured to attain to 
anything higher. Provided they have sufficient suppliesof potatoes 
they are content to vegetate, for they cannot be said to live, in 
rags and wretchedness. . . . Their cabins, which are of the 
most miserable description, are utterly unprovided with anything 
that can be called furniture; in many families there are no such 

' Report of the Devon Commission of Enquiry into the Law and Practice 
in respect to the Occupation of Land in Ireland, 1847, pp. 520-22. 

* Arthur Young, Tour tn Ireland, Vol. II. pp. 119-20. 
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things as bed-clothes; the children, in extensive districts of 
Munster and the other provinces, have not a single rag to cover 
their nakedness; and whenever the potato crop becomes even 
in a slight degree deficient, the scourge of famine and disease is 
felt in every comer of the country.” ^ 

The food of the poorer classes, and that designation 
included the large proportion of the population, was potatoes 
and salt, with occasionally a little milk. Even the quality 
of the potatoes was deteriorating. An inferior potato, little 
better than a turnip, was grown because of its greater pro¬ 
ductiveness, and the fact that it could be grown on inferior 
soil and with less manure.* 

The condition of the labouring classes may be illustrated 
by an extract from the evidence of a responsible witness 
before the Select Committee on Emigration in 1827. 

“ How many months in the year, upon the whole, would you 
say that they were without regular employment?—I think I 
could safely say that many of them are without employment for 
five months in the year. 

” How do they support themselves during that time ?—^The 
poor people, who have merely cabins and cabbage gardens, have 
what they call con-acres, or muck ground, set out to them, 
which they take at a high rate. 

" Is that for planting potatoes?—Yes. 

" What rate per acre will they give for that ?—It varies from 
£5 to nine guineas. 

" How do they find the means of paying for it ?—Sometimes 
they get labour from the person from whom they take it; some¬ 
times they buy a pig, and they feed that pig with the offal of 
their potatoes; that is the way it is most generally paid for. 

“ With this system, what is the sort of food the people eat ?— 
Potatoes only; that class. 

" Have they any milk?—In summer. 

“ What state are their houses in ?—^Wretched. 

" What do they consist of, and how are they built?—^Where 
stone is convenient, they are built of stone; and when they are 
by the side of bogs, they are built with the peat sods and mud, 
sometimes thrown up against a ditch. 

" How are the roofs of the worst description of them covered ?— 

* Principles of Political Economy, by J. R. McCulloch, 1830, pp. 331-32. 
The Economic History of Ireland from the Union to the Famine, by George 
O’Brien, p. 20. 

* Evidence of Major-General Richard Bourke before the Committee on 
the State of Ireland, 1825, and also " The Irish Crisis," by Sir C. Trevelyan, 
Edinburgh Review, Vol. LXXXVII. 1848. 
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With very poor slight timber and very small scantling indeed, 
with sods and rushes thrown over them." ^ 

It has been argued that in spite of the rapid increase in 
population, and the miserable condition of the people, 
Ireland was not over-populated. It is contended that had 
the natural resources of the country been more equitably 
distributed, and more scientifically exploited, a much larger 
population could have been supported.® This is likely true, 
and was admitted by several witnesses in the various parlia¬ 
mentary inquiries into the state of Ireland, and into the 
matter of emigration.® But the fact remains that Ireland 
was over-populated in relation to the opportunity for em- 
plo5anent which actually existed at the time. It was this 
which drew the attention of public men to emigration as a 
remedy. It is not unlikely that if attention had been given 
to the development of the economic resources of Ireland 
much good would have resulted. But the condition of 
despairing recklessness into which the people had been 
driven must be kept in mind. It was largely this which led 
to the disturbances and destruction of property which were 
pointed to as the cause of driving from the country the 
capital which was necessary to develop its resources. That 
the people were not beneath hope is shown by the fact that 
those who migrated to other lands became valuable citizens, 
and have made a valuable contribution to the upbuilding of 
the British Dominions as well as the United States of 
America. 

Owing to the depression in agriculture following the war, 
many of the Irish landholders were unable to pay the high 
rents of their lands. The landlords came to the conclusion 
that the cause of the trouble was over-population. They 
held that a condition had been reached where the people 
were so numerous that it was impossible for the soil to pro¬ 
duce enough to feed them even without anything being left 
over in the form of rent. Consequently they decided that 

^ Report of Select Committee on Emigration, 1827, pp. 267-68. 

- Economic History oj Ireland from the Union to the Famine, by George 
O’Brien. 

® Evidence of R. J. Wilmot Horton before Committee on State of Ireland, 
1825. Report of Select Committee on Emigration, 1827, pp. 265, 308, 464. 
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the only remedy was to clear their estates of the surrepti¬ 
tious '' tenantry. This process began shortly after the war. 
Political ambition restrained the movement to some extent 
because the votes of the forty-shilling freeholders were of 
value, and gave some compensation for the economic loss 
their existence caused the landlord. In 1829 these free¬ 
holders were disfranchised and a great impetus was given to 
the clearances." A witness before the Select Committee 
on the State of Ireland in 1824 said : 


'* The landed proprietors have taken up an opinion latterly, 
that the cause of their distress is the over-stocking of the land 
with people; and as the leases fall in, they get rid of the surplus 
population by turning them out entirely from their lands. Those 
poor people, not getting employment, either erect temporary 
habitations like sheds on the highway, or they come into towns 
and crowd themselves into small apartments; perhaps four or 
five families would live in a garret or small hovel, huddled 
together there, without clothes or bedding, or food, living upon 
the chance of employment in the town as labourers. That 
employment they cannot procure. It is only three weeks or 
about a month ago that I saw on an estate, to which I alluded 
before, a certain farm that had forty families residing on it, 
thinned in this manner. 

" What was the extent of it ?—I suppose it might be 500 acres, 
including the bad land; a great deal of bad land upon it. Those 
forty families consisted of 200 individuals. When the lease fell 
in, in pursuance of the general system adopted amongst the land¬ 
lords, twenty-eight or thirty of those families, consisting of 
150 individuals, were dispossessed; they were allowed to take 
with them the old roofs of their cabins, that is, the rotten timber 
and rotten straw; and with these they contrived to erect sheds 
upon the highway. The man could get no employment, the 
women and children had no resource but to go to beg; and really 
it was a most affecting scene to behold them upon the highway, 
not knowing where to go. This system is becoming prevalent, 
and therefore I conceive the cause of distress to be the excess of 
population with want of employment; and there being no legal 
provision for securing subsistence for those poor people that are 
thrown as destitute vagrants upon the world." ^ 

There is no doubt that these evictions caused increasing 

^ Evidence of Rev. Michael Collins before Select Committee on the State 
of Ireland, 1824. 
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distress in Ireland. The political value of the forty-shilling 
freeholder had led the landlords to wink at the subdivision 
of farms. High rents were charged, but the high prices 
during the war had enabled the tenants to pay these with 
ease. But the fall in prices and the failure of the crops 
made this no longer possible. The landlords then initiated 
the policy of consolidation. To carry this out the people 
had to be removed from the soil. They were turned out on 
the roadside without any provision being made for them. 
Some sought shelter with their friends, and as many as seven 
families were known to occupy “ corners ” in a two-roomed 
cottage.^ Others made their way to the towns to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed, and increase the already existing 
misery and disease.* Others still took up their abode in the 
bogs, where they eked out a precarious existence. A few, 
who could afford it, emigrated to North America, and 
thousands from year to year crossed to England and Scot¬ 
land, there to depress the standard of life of the labourers. 
Many became a burden on the poor rate. They were willing 
to engage in kinds of labour to which the English labourer 
objected, and at wages on which the English labourer could 
not subsist. The consequence was that increasing numbers 
of the English labourers were thrown upon the poor rates. 
The evictions in Ireland caused disturbances which in some 
instances were quelled by the military. The disturbed state 
of the country hindered capital from being invested, with a 
consequent lessening of employment. In addition the 
system of absentee landlordism actually removed capital 
from the country which was expended largely on pleasure in 
England or on the Continent. 

Many of the Irish in England became vagrants and 
beggars. They were conveyed back to Ireland only to 
return again on the first opportunity. The cost of the 
passage was in some instances as low as si.xpence. The 
Mendicity Society at Cork went so far as to give assistance 

^ Report of Committee on the State of Ireland, 1823, and also the 
Reports of 1819, 1824, 1825, 1830. All point to conditions of extreme 
poverty. 

* In the year 1826 there were 60,000 cases of fever in the city of Dublin 
out of a population of 200,000. 
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to paupers to migrate to Great Britain. ^ Some of the Irish 
actually hid their money in their clothes, or deposited it with 
their friends so as to get transportation from place to place 
at public expense. One instance is given of rents of land in 
Ireland being paid to the J^ent of the landlord in London, 
and a few minutes afterwards those who paid these rents 
were seen begging in the streets. Owing to the system of re¬ 
moving vagrants from parish to parish, the cost of removing an 
Irish vagrant from London to Liverpool was greater than that 
of an inside place in the coach plying betw'een these places.® 
In Ireland there was a failure of the potato crop in 1822, 
which caused great distress. In England and Scotland, 
where meat and grain were used as food by the mass of the 
people, the coarser foods could be used in time of distress, 
but in Ireland, where the people were existing at the lowest 
subsistence point, there was nothing to fall back on. The 
consequence was that there was actual starvation. This 
was not owing to lack of food in the country, but to the 
fact that the poor could not afford to pay for it. In 1822 
there was a greater quantity of grain exported from Ireland 
than was imported. The forbearance of the people in these 
circumstances is little more remarkable than the manner in 
which the Select Committee on the Employment of Poor in 
Ireland in 1823 reported that " districts in the south and 
west presented the remarkable example of possessing a 
surplus of food, whilst the inhabitants were suffering from 
actual want. The meritorious patience of the peasantry 
under the pressure of want is here not undeserving of atten¬ 
tion and praise. The calamity of 1822 may therefore be said 
to have proceeded less from the want of food itself than from 
the want of adequate means of purchasing it, or in other 
words from the want of profitable employment.” • Relief 

^ In Cork, out of a total population of 117,000, there were 60,000 paupers. 

There are 40,000 that have not a bed to lie upon, nor a whole garment to 
cover their nakedness. I suppose there are 20,000 of those who have not 
even a straw bed.''—Evidence of T. L. Pain before the Select Committee 
on Irish and Scottish Vagrants, 1828, p. 14. 

• An inside place cost £4 45., and the cost of removing a vagrant was 

£4 —Report of Select Committee on Irish and Scottish Vagrants, 

1828. p. 4. ® 

• Report of the Select Committee on the Employment of Poor in Ireland, 
X823, pp. 4-5. 
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was sent from England, and it was stated that the com 
exported from Ireland to British ports was actually pur¬ 
chased by the agents of the London Relief Committee, and 
sent back to Ireland to feed the tenantry on the lands on 
which it had been grown. ^ " The alarming fever of 1822, 
and the famine which succeeded it, did not arise from want 
of food in the country, but merely from the want of means to 
buy that food, for we were in possession of a vast quantity of 
food at the time. The English subscriptions saved a million 
of people, I have little doubt, by enabling them to purchase 
it.” Such was the statement of Dr. Elmore, who went to 
Ireland to practice as a physician, and who, on seeing so 
much unemployment and misery in the country, devoted 
his resources to the establi-shment of the linen industry in 
County Cork,® where he provided employment for a thousand 
people.* Corroboration of this is found in the evidence of 
Lord Carbery before the Select Committee on the State of 
Ireland in 1825, who said, " On the whole, it was not the 
want of provision which occasioned the lamentable condition 
of the people so much as the want of the means of buying 
it.” This was an instance of redundancy of population in 
the sense in which that term was used by Wilmot Horton as 
having relation, not to subsistence, but to means of employ¬ 
ment. 

It was pointed out that if emigration was to be used 
effectively as a means of relieving distress and raising the 
standard of life of the people in the British Isles, it would 
have to be applied primarily to Ireland. Wages in England 
were higher than in Ireland, and consequently provided an 
attraction to Irish labourers. To remove labourers from 
England would tend to raise wages there. The Irish would 
be attracted in still greater numbers and no benefit would 
result. The more reasonable method of handling the 
situation would be to remove the labourers from Ireland so 
as to raise wages there. If such a result could be attained, 

^ Dublin Evening Post, quoted in the pamphlet ** Causes and Remedies 
of Pauperism/' 1830. 

* This was hand-loom industry, and was completely ruined later by the 
competition of power machinery. 

* Report of Select Committee on Emigration, 1827, pp. 464-65. 
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England would be less attractive to the Irish and the 
problem would be solved.^ 

In Scotland the crofter system in the Highlands and 
islands produced much the same result as the subdivision of 
farms in Ireland. Consequently it was in this district of 
Scotland that the pressure of population was most felt. In 
the lowlands there was some distress among the hand-loom 
weavers owing to the development of power machinery. 
But this was of a temporary character, and could not be 
attributed to over-population. An important factor making 
for a minimum of economic disturbance in Scotland resulting 
from the Industrial Revolution was the establishment of 
the new industries in the district where population was 
already most dense, that is, in the Lowlands. The situation 
was different in the Highlands. There the land had been 
impoverished by a wasteful system of tillage. “ In truth 
the crofters concerned themselves extremely little as to how 
the soil was treated; for whenever they had got all the good 
out of the ground, and done all possible harm to it, they 
removed the doors and rafters from the hovel, which at 
once fell into a dirty heap, and quietly settled elsewhere, 
where they rebuilt a hut and again destroyed the soil.” * 
Reference has already been made to the break-up of the 
clan system in the second half of the eighteenth century 
and the ” clearances ” during the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth, when those who had been hereditary chieftains 
became acute tradesmen, and rented the land to the highest 
bidder.* The crofters were rapidly sinking to a standard of 
life similar to the Irish peasantry. The same recklessness 
regarding marriage was prevalent. The food of the people 
in the Highlands and islands was little better than that of 
the Irish. 

The potato was introduced from Ireland into South Uist 
in 1743. At first this new form of food was looked upon 


* Report of Select Committee on the Stale of the Poor in Ireland, 1830, 
p. 49, and Second Report of Select Committee on Emigration from the United 
Kingdom, 1827, p. 7. 

* Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century, by H. G. Graham, 
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with doubt and suspicion, but gradually its use spread over 
the Highlands and islands. Eventually the potato became 
a substitute for bread throughout the greater part of the 
year.^ The development of the use of the potato and the 
introduction of the kelp industry led to a considerable 
increase in population. Another factor in the increase was 
the introduction of vaccination, which put an end to the 
ravages of smallpox and reduced the death-rate.* 

It is interesting to note that when there was distress in 
Ireland owing to failure of the potato crop, similar con¬ 
ditions prevailed in the Highlands. In referring to the 
food of the people on the west coast of Scotland and in the 
Hebrides, one witness before the Select Committee on 
Emigration in 1826 said : 

“ In the winter season about a dozen families kill a beast 
among them, and they have a little meal, and perhaps a few salt 
or fresh fish; and if they can get a little tobacco and a glass of 
whisky on a Sunday, they never wish to see meat from one week 
to another. 

" What is the ordinary provision of these people ?—Potatoes 
and meal and fish, either fresh or salt fish.” * 

As in Ireland, the hopelessness of their condition produced 
a lethargy which served to intensify the misery of their 
condition. " Indolence was the only enjoyment they had.” 
Scotland and Ireland became the breeding ground for 
emigrants. Those who sought better things in other lands 
wrote home to their relatives and friends encouraging them 
to follow their example. Often the money to provide the 
passage was forwarded, and in this way the emigration 
stream began and increased. 

Returning to the more general situation following the 
war, another factor which exercised a vital influence on the 
possibility of giving employment was financial conditions. 
It was claimed that the acciunulation of wealth by the 
farmers during the war had been greatly exaggerated. In 
support of a motion in the House of Commons for an inquiry 

* *' The Crofter Problem, 1790-1883,” by Margaret Leigh, Scottish 
Journal of Agriculture, Vol. XI. 1928, p. i6. 

' Hansard, 1891, Vol. 334, p. 

* Report of Select Committee on Emigration, 1826, p. 77. 
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into the condition of agriculture in March i8z6, the state¬ 
ment was made that “ though agriculture has advanced 
rapidly, yet the profits have not been large; and such has 
been the enterprising spirit of late years, which farmers 
have evinced equally with all other classes of society, that 
their earnings have been immediately devoted to further 
improvements, and their capitals have been sunk in the 
amelioration of their lands, which in a thousand instances 
will now turn out to have been irrevocably thrown away. 
As to the extravagance with which they have been charged, 
it is mere prejudice to ascribe to them a greater portion of it 
than is equaUy attributable to other members of the com¬ 
munity. The truth is, as fast as they could realise or borrow 
money, they employed it in the purchase or improvement 
of land; and the facilities of obtaining credit in late years 
have universally stimulated this practice.” ^ After the war 
the prices of agricultural products had fallen in some 
instances as much as 50 per cent.* This added to the already 
existing agricultural depression. 

The depressed state of labour also reacted on the pros¬ 
perity of the farmers in so far as their power of purchasing 
the produce of the farm was reduced. It might have been 
said that they were " starving in the midst of plenty.” 
Distress in the agricultural industry was general throughout 
the country. Petitions for an inquiry into the state of the 
industry and for assistance were received from various 
districts. 

The inflation of the currency during the war and the 
consequent depreciation in the v^ue of money caused serious 
disturbance in the financial world which had its influence in 
trade and industry, and consequently on emplo3nnent. The 
attempts to restore the value of the currency following the 
war served temporarily to increase the disturbance. ” The 
departure from the ancient standard, in proportion as it was 
prejudicial to all creditors of money and persons dependent 
on fixed incomes, was a benefit to the active capitalists of 

* Parliamentary Debates, 1816, Vol. 33, p. 38. 

• Report oj Committee on Agriculture, 1821. See also speech of Mr. 
Brougham in House of Commons. April 9th, z8z6. Parliamentary Debates. 
z8z6, Vol. 33, p. Z086 and following. 
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this country; and it cannot be denied that the restoration 
of that standard has in its turn been proportionately dis¬ 
advantageous to many individuals belonging to the pro¬ 
ductive classes of the community, and especially to those 
who had engaged in speculative adventures of farming or of 
trade.” Such was the opinion of the Select Committee on 
Agriculture in 1821, and the same view was taken by the 
Committee on Agriculture in 1833, which reported that 
” the depreciation and the restoration of the value of 
money consequent on the Bank Restriction Act of 1797 have 
unsettled the habits, disturbed the fixed engagements, and 
injured alternately the interests of large classes of the 
community.” 

The " large classes ” in the community most adversely 
affected were those who had taken long leases of land, or 
had entered into long-term contracts to pay for land through 
the use of the mortgage instrument during the period of 
agricultural prosperity. The fall in prices meant that they 
had to pay in terms of real values much more than they had 
contemplated when the contract was originally made.^ 

In addition the country banks, which had been previously 
extending credit freely to the agricultural industry now cur¬ 
tailed that credit or refused it altogether.® A similar policy 
was followed by the Bank of England. 

" The persons who felt the change most severely were, of 
course, those who had been speculating in any way, but 
above all others, speculators in land; those who had either 
purchased or improved beyond their actual means upon the 
expectation of that credit and accommodation being con¬ 
tinued, which had enabled them to commence their opera¬ 
tions. Ordinary traders have much greater facilities in the 
money market; and their speculations are much more 
speedily terminated. The improver of land has to deal with 
property not easily convertible into money, and his adven¬ 
tures extend necessarily over a long course of years.” * 

The banks had adopted the custom of advancing money 

* Speech of Brougham before the House of Commons, Parliamentary 
Debates, i8i6, Vol. 33, p. 1102. 

* Parliamentary Debates, x8i6, Vol. 33, pp. 39-41# pp. X099-X101. 

* Brougham, Hansard, Vol. 33, x8x6, p. xxoo. 
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to farmers chiefly for improvements, or in some cases to 
make up balances of purchase-money. The slump in the 
industry made it impossible in some cases for even the interest 
to be paid. The banks and money-lenders began to demand 
pa3mient of principal. In many cases farms had to be 
abandoned by their operators and the lenders of money 
found themselves saddled with property not always of great 
value to them. 

Further, the system of public finance at the time was such 
that the incidence of taxation fell heavily on the agri¬ 
cultural industry. This was particularly true of the taxes 
imposed for the relief of the poor. This was a property 
tax. In agriculture the value of the property, or in other 
words of the fixed capital, on which the tax was imposed, 
was relatively greater than in the manufacturing industries, 
which were doing a much greater business in proportion to 
fixed investment. 

Not only so, but the poor rate affected the small farmer 
more seriously. He was not an employer of laboiu:. The 
large farmers who employed labour were able to some extent 
to reimburse themselves by paying low wages. This 
recourse was not available to the small farmer. Conse¬ 
quently many of these were compelled to sell their holdings 
and change to other emplo3nnent or emigrate.^ 

At this time two theories associated with the name of 
Malthus were almost universally accepted. These were his 
theory of population and the wage-fund theory.* These 
theories had undoubtedly considerable influence on the 
manner in which the situation arising out of the war was 
dealt with. Malthus held that population continually 
tended to outstrip the means of subsistence, as population 
increases in geometrical progression while subsistence 
increases only in arithmetical progression. Population 
increases until it passes the subsistence point, when various 
checks commence to operate until population is again below 
the subsistence level. This process goes on continually, and 

• See Emigration in the Malthmian Period, p. 8o. 

• I^uslrial Revolution, Toynbee, p. 86foil.; also Cunningham, 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce, Part II. p. 740 foU. 
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no legislation or arrangement of society can prevent its 
operation.^ 

The wage-fund theory had also a great influence at this 
period. The theory is implicit in the writings of Malthus, 
and was generally accepted in Great Britain for fifty years, 
when it was repudiated by Mill in 1869, in an article in the 
Fortnightly Review. Mill himself enunciates it in his Prin¬ 
ciples of Political Economy, but perhaps the best statement 
of the theory is in the article in which it is repudiated. 
" There is supposed to be, at any given instant, a sum of 
wealth which is unconditionally devoted to the payment of 
wages of labour. This sum is not regarded as unalterable, 
for it is augmented by saving, and increases with the progress 
of wealth; but it is reasoned upon as at any given moment 
a predetermined amount. More than that amount it is 
assumed that the wages-receiving class cannot possibly 
divide among them; that amount, and no less, they cannot 
but obtain. So that, the sum to be divided being fixed, the 
wages of each depend solely on the divisor, the number of 
participants.” ® 

Both these theories influenced emigration policy during 
the 'twenties of the nineteenth century. Malthus himself 
was a principal witness before the Select Committee on 
Emigration in 1827, and great prominence was given to his 
economic doctrines. He looked upon emigration as one of 
the great remedies for the situation which had arisen in the 
British Isles through the rapid increase in population. He 
believed that in Ireland the problem would solve itself 
eventually through the difficulty of obtaining food. Famine 
would cause an increased mortality, and want and misery 
would do what ought to be done through the reorganisation 
of Irish economic life by State action. He held that a policy 
of State-directed emigration should be accompanied by 
other measures, such as the consolidation of farms, and the 
destruction of the cottages which had been occupied by 
those who emigrated. If this were not done, emigration 

‘ The Law of Population, ist edition, 1797, 6th edition, 1817. 

_ * Fortnightly Review, May 1869, reprinted in Dissertations and Discus¬ 
sions, and quoted in Appendix O of Ashley’s edition of Mill's Principles. 
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might actually lead to an increase in population.^ Emigra¬ 
tion was a necessary remedy, but only a temporary one, 
because the vacuum created would tend to fill up. 

A somewhat modified form of the doctrine of Malthus on 
the growth of population was adopted by Robert John 
Wilmot Horton, who entered the House of Commons in 1814, 
and became Under-Secretary of State for War and the 
Colonies in 1822. He held that population might be 
redundant in relation to the means of emplo5nnent without 
actually being redundant in relation to the means of sub¬ 
sistence.* He maintained that this was the condition of 
things in the United Kingdom, and that the remedy lay in 
removing the surplus population to those parts of the 
empire where, if employment did not already exist, it coiild 
be created more easily and with greater advantage than in 
the United Kingdom. If employment could not be found 
in the existing settlements in the colonies, provision could 
be made for placing the emigrant on the virgin soil where he 
would create his own employment, and in a short space of 
time provide subsistence for himself and his family.* 

Horton was not satisfied with merely getting rid of the 
pauper population. He was not satisfied to dump them in 
one of the colonies and allow them to take chances on 
getting emplo3nnent. His aim was to “ plant the emigrants 
and to supply them with capital, not in money but in kind, 
to enable them to support themselves and accumulate 
property. In short, to place them in a condition to want 
labourers for themselves, rather than to become laboiurers 
to others.”* 

A conclusion drawn from the wage-fund theory was 
” that the amount of subsistence falling to each labourer, or 
the rate of wages, must depend on the proportion which the 
whole capital bears to the whole amount of the labouring 
population. . . . The well-being and comfort of the labour- 

* See also the Essa]/ on Populaiion, Chapter X, where he gives an instance 
in the county oi Elgin, in Gotland, where emigration had been followed 
by an increased birth-rate. 

* Ireland and Canada, 1839. Causee and Remedies of Pauperism, 1830. 

* Letter to N. Senior from Wilmot Horton, 1829. 

Speech by Horton in the House of Commons, Hansard, New Series, 
Vol. 16, 1826-27, p. 480. 
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ing classes are, therefore, especially dependent on the 
relation which their increase bears to the increase of the 
capital that is to feed and employ them. If they increase 
slower they will be augmented. In fact, there are no means 
whatever by which the command of the labouring class over 
the necessaries and conveniences of life can be enlarged, 
other than by accelerating the increase of capital as com¬ 
pared with population, or by retarding the increase of 
population as compared with capital; and every scheme for 
improving the condition of the labourer, which is not bot¬ 
tomed on this principle, or which has not aa increase of the 
ratio of capital to population for its object, must be com¬ 
pletely nugatory and ineffectual.” ^ As it was not possible 
to regulate this ratio during a time of unemployment either 
by rapidly reducing the population or by increasing capital, 
Wilmot Horton held that the only immediately effective 
remedy was emigration. His general views on the subject 
are clearly expressed in a letter written in 1829 in which he 
states ; “I am prepared to show that there does exist in the 
United Kingdom a portion of its population in excess ; that 
this portion is now dependent for support, directly as in 
England, and indirectly as in Ireland, on the general wealth 
of the community; and that as this portion of the com¬ 
munity produces nothing, and consumes necessarily to the 
extent of the food, lodging and clothing indispensable to its 
being maintained in existence, a tax to that extent is paid 
by the community. I am prepared to show that the 
grounds upon which I form the opinion that the paupers 
who form this redundant portion of the community can be 
supported more economically, with reference to the national 
revenue, and more advantageously with reference to their 
own interests, in some of the colonies of Great Britain than 
in the mother country.” He considered that there was no 
reason to apprehend that the vacuum thus created would 
fill up at all in proportion to the number emigrated, but 
even though it should fill up, " it could not, by the physical 
laws of nature, be filled up until the saving of the expense 

* Principles of PolittccU Economy, by J. R. McCulloch, 1830 edition, 
pp. 3 a 7 -* 9 . 
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now incurred in the maintenance of this pauper population 
at home had far exceeded the necessary capital for their 
colonisation abroad.” ^ 

The opinion of those who, in the ’twenties, advocated 
emigration as a remedy for redundant population was that 
the Poor Law system was an unnecessarily expensive method 
of supporting the unemployed, or partially employed, surplus. 
By calculating the expense of removing this surplus and 
settling the emigrants on the soil, it was concluded that to 
bring about such a removal at the national expense would 
actually be a financial gain to the nation. In addition, these 
paupers who were merely consumers of what others were 
producing would become producers. Their settlement in 
the colonies would make possible the exploitation of the 
resources of the colonies, and raw material could be marketed 
in the mother country. A surplus of food would also be 
produced in the colonies. The marketing of this agricultural 
produce and raw material in Great Britain would give greater 
employment in the mother country and so provide additional 
relief at home. 

While the interest of the emigrants are not entirely lost 
sight of, the main argument in favour of emigration by the 
State was the financial gain that would result from the 
removal of the pauper population. It was considered that 
if a proportion of the pauper population were to drop 
completely out of existence it would be an economic gain 
to the State. Population as such was of no value; its value 
lay in its productivity. 

Those who opposed emigration as a remedy advocated 
such a readjustment of things in Great Britain as would 
provide a greater amount of emplo3mient. They argued 
that there was sufficient waste land in the United Kingdom 
to provide for the surplus population, and there was no need 
for emigration to the waste lands in the colonies. However, 
the lands in the United Kingdom had already been appro¬ 
priated, and their reclamation was ruled out as being more 
expensive than the settlement of the waste lands in the 
colonies which were not appropriated. 

^ Letter to C. Poulett Thomson, December ist, 1829. 
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The funds necessary to carry out this State-aided and 
State-directed emigration were to be raised by borrowing 
on the security of the poor rates. Arrangements were to be 
made for repa3mient of the advances made to the emigrants. 
It was thought that at the end of four years the settler 
would be in a position to commence repayment. Emigra¬ 
tion was to be voluntary, but every inducement was to be 
given to paupers to take advantage of the scheme. Malthus 
suggested that no poor relief should be granted to those 
bom after a certain date, and that relief should be with¬ 
drawn from those refusing to emigrate.^ As the aim of the 
scheme was to relieve the pressure on the poor rates, it was 
to be confined solely to paupers. The destination of the 
emigrants depended on the cost of transportation. Canada 
was chosen because its greater proximity made removal there 
cheaper than to any other colony. McCulloch considered 
that a colonist was of the same value to the mother country 
even when settling outside the Empire. Wilmot Horton 
disagreed with this idea, but it is doubtful if his patriotism 
would have overcome his desire for economy had it not been 
the case that it was actually cheaper to send emigrants to 
Canada than to the United States.* 

Wilmot Horton succeeded in 1823 in securing a Govern¬ 
ment grant to carry out an experiment along the lines of his 
scheme for the emigration of paupers. The poor in Ireland 
were chosen for the experiment, and the colony was trans¬ 
ported to Canada in 1823. A further experiment on a some¬ 
what larger scale was made in 1825.® Select Committees 
were appointed in 1826, and again in 1827, to inquire into 
the whole question. The social condition of the United 
Kingdom was carefully examined, and also the possibilities 
for settlement in the various colonies. The Committee of 
1826 reported " that there are extensive districts in Ireland, 
and districts in England and Scotland, where the population 
is at the present moment redundant; in other words, where 
there exists a very considerable proportion of able-bodied 

> In his evidence before Select Committee on Emigration, 1827. 

* Rtport of StUd CommiUeo on Em^ation, 1826. p. 10. 

* An account of these colonies is given in the following chapter. 
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and active labourers, beyond the number to which any 
existing demandfor labour can aHord employment.” Labour 
being subject to the law of supply and demand like any 
other commodity, the effect of this redundancy was con¬ 
sidered to be the lowering of wages and the deterioration of 
the general condition of the labouring classes. The Com¬ 
mittee further reported " that in the British Colonies in 
North America (including the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward’s Island), at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, there are tracts of unappropriated land of the most 
fertile quality, capable of receiving and subsisting any pro¬ 
portion of the redundant population of this country, for 
whose conveyance thither, means could be found at any 
time, present or future.” ^ They recommended State-aided 
and State-directed emigration as a means of producing 
greater social stability and prosperity. This emigration 
should be voluntary, and confined to paupers. Emphasis 
was laid on repayment of the funds advanced to the settlers. 
The money thus returned could be applied to the colony for 
purposes already being financed by the Imperial Exchequer. 
In Ireland and Scotland, there being no poor rate to serve 
as security for a Government advance, they considered that 
the co-operation of the landlords might be obtained, as it 
would be a gain to them to have the surplus population 
removed. 

The Committee of 1827 supported the conclusions of the 
Committee of the previous year. A full report of the 
experiments of 1823 and 1825 was laid before the Com¬ 
mittee, which shows that considerable success had attended 
the efforts of the colonists. Wilmot Horton concluded that 
the time had arrived to launch a scheme of emigration of 
such proportions as to have a real effect on the labour 
situation. In the same year Colonel Cockbum was sent on 
a mission to make a survey of 300,000 acres of land in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward’s Island, and 
to make a detailed estimate of the cost of transporting a 
colony of 2000 heads of families, or approximately 10,000 

^ Report of Select Committee on Emigration, 1826, p. 3. 
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persons, to a settlement and providing for them for one 
year. This report was presented in 1828, and contains 
considerable information as to the lands available in the 
above provinces. 

On 17th April, 1828, Wilmot Horton introduced a Bill 
into the House of Commons “ to enable parishes to mortgage 
their poor rates for the purpose of providing for their able- 
bodied paupers, by colonisation in the British colonies." A 
loan was to be advanced by the Government on the security 
of the poor rate. Paupers were to be actually settled on the 
land and not merely conveyed to the colony as labourers.^ 
The Bill was thrown out. He again introduced it in 1830, 
but the Bill did not reach the second reading. In 1831 a 
similar Bill was introduced by Lord Howick, but the Reform 
movement was now absorbing the attention of the House, 
and it too was not read a second time. 

In 1832 Viscount Goderich, in reply to a question in the 
House of Lords as to the intention of the Government with 
regard to a policy of assisted emigration, said it was not the 
intention to re-submit the Bill of the previous year, or one 
similar. " Indeed, he did not think that a necessity would 
arise for the Government going out of its way to afford 
pecuniary assistance to those persons disposed to emigrate, 
as the number of voluntary emigrants to the Canadas had 
considerably increased within the last year, and he was 
happy to say that their settlement had been attended with 
most beneficial effects, both as regards themselves and the 
country which they had adopted.” * However, in the 
Poor Law Act of 1834, provision was made to enable parishes 
to assist paupers to emigrate from the funds collected through 
the poor rate. 

In 1831 Wilmot Horton, after receiving a knighthood, 
went to Ceylon as Governor. He remained there until 1838. 
In 1839 he published a pamphlet entitled Ireland and 
Canada, in which he advocated measures of emigration 
similar to those he had supported while at the Colonial 

* Inquiry into the Causes and Remedies of Pauperism, 1830. 

■ House of Lords. 2/2/1832. Question asked as to Government 
intentions regarding assisting emigration from parish funds. Hansard, 
X831-32* Vol. 9. p. XI 47 - 
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Office. However, he failed to catch the public ear. There 
seemed then to be still greater indifference to emigration by 
the State than in the 'twenties, and the field, such as it was, 
was held by Wakefield. The publisher of Ireland and 
Canada succeeded in selling only 38 copies, and Wilmot 
Horton withdrew the remainder from his tables and sent 
them for distribution in Canada, where a greater interest 
was taken in problems of emigration. ^ 

During this period there were many who opposed the 
theories of Malthus on population, and who did not think 
that emigration was a remedy for the social iUs of the time. 
The chief spokesmen of this party were Michael Thomas 
Sadler and William Cobbett. Sadler, in 1829, published a 
work entitled Ireland, its Evils and their Remedies, and in 
1830 appeared his Law of Population, in which by elaborate 
statistics he attempted to show the errors in the teaching of 
Malthus. He held that population preceded and created 
subsistence, and that the wealth of a country lay in its 
population, and not in the richness of its soil. Against 
emigration he adduced the scriptural injunction to “ dwell 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” Horton replied 
that this applied only to those who ” trust in the Lord, and 
do good,” and pointed out that no particular land was 
specified. Wakefield, whose ideas on colonisation were also 
opposed by Sadler, replied more vigorously that the poor 
“ dwell in the land,” but " verily they are not fed.” Little 
public interest was taken in the controversy, and it was soon 
forgotten. Cobbett denied redundancy of population, and 
held that a numerous population was a good rather than an 
evil. Emigration schemes were merely to relieve the poor 
rate, and provide cargo for the shipowners. Surplus 
population was not the cause of distress, but bad laws, and 
the remedy lay in changing these.* 

In 1832, when the Emigration Commissioners issued their 

^ Correspondence between Wilmot Horton and J. Beverley Robinson on 
Ireland and Canada^ 1839. 

* Weekly Political Register, In 1829 Cobbett published The Emigrant's 
Guide, In it he recommended emigration to the United States, but this 
was only because he considered conditions in England to be hopeless. 
He was still opposed to the principle of emigration. He also considered 
Government in the colonies to be worse than in England. 
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report, the schemes of Wihnot Horton found no favour. 
The Commissioners, while recommending that information 
should be given to intending emigrants, thought that the 
benefits of self-reliance and initiative were greater than 
any good that would accrue from Government assistance. 
Further, they considered that any scheme of assisted 
emigration which would be really useful would cost so much 
that no Government could carry it through.^ It was at this 
stage, when there was no hope of adequate assistance for 
emigration from the mother country, that Wakefield 
appeared with his scheme for providing a fund for emigration 
from the sale of the waste lands in the colonies. 

^ Report of the Commissioners of Emigration to the Colonial Office, 1832. 



CHAPTER IV 

EMIGRATION IN THE MALTHUSIAN PERIOD, 1815-31 

In 1814 the Cape of Good Hope was finally ceded to Great 
Britain, and almost before the ink was dried on the official 
document, thought in Great Britain was directed to the Cape 
as providing a field for emigration. Its climate was attrac¬ 
tive, and its situation was important, being on the route to 
India and the Australian colonies. In 1818 between 200 and 
300 emigrants from Nottinghamshire^ landed at Algoa 
Bay. The movement was not particularly popular, and little 
success attended it.* In 1820 a South African landowner 
named Ingram, who had a grant of 7500 acres of land at 
Clanwilliam, approached the British Government for assist¬ 
ance in the removal of labourers to his estates in the Cape of 
Good Hope. This assistance was refused, but he was given 
permission to take to the Cape as many people from Ireland 
as he could persuade to go. Ingram was to advance the 
passage money, and the emigrants were to serve him for three 
years, and at the end of that time to receive £10 or twenty 
acres of land. In 1820, 27 men, 12 women and 29 children 
were taken out from the south of Ireland. A larger party 
followed later consisting of 352 persons. These emigrants 
were largely illiterate, and not of the highest character. It 
was found difficult to hold them to their bargain, and they 
were soon dispersed throughout the colony without any 
material influence on the labour market.* 

In 1819 a grant of ;^50,ooo was approved by the House of 

^ These were chiefly distressed framework knitters. Hammond, 
Shilled Labourer, p. 231. 

* Third Report of the Committee on Colonisation, 1827. 

* Report of Committee of 1826 and Report of Select Committee on the 
Poor in Ireland, 1823. Report of Commissioners of Inquiry on Emigration 
to the Cape from Ireland, 1825. 
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Commons to assist emigration to the Cape of Good Hope. 
There seems to be some doubt as to whether this money was 
actually spent, but the chief point is that the emigration took 
place on a considerable scale. ^ About 4000 were to be selected 
to proceed to the Cape, and there were 90,000 applications : 
3569 persons embarked in twenty-six emigrant ships, and all 
of them but two arrived at the Cape between March and 
October 1820. Each head of a family had to deposit £jo 
with the Emigration Commissioner before leaving. Two- 
thirds of this was returned on his arrival in the colony. One 
hundred acres of land were granted to each family. The 
emigrants were chiefly from Devonshire, and amongst them 
were many professional men who were ill suited to the hard¬ 
ships of a pioneer life. After a trek, which in some instances 
occupied weeks, they reached their destination. Wheat, 
maize and vegetables were sown, and there was promise of a 
good harvest when prolonged drought ruined the crops. 
Rust and blight spoiled the wheat, and to crown all, heavy 
rains, followed by floods, destroyed what little crop the 
drought and rust had spared. Great distress prevailed in the 
infant settlement. Wild herbs and roasted barley took the 
place of tea and coffee. Wild honey served as sugar, and the 
dried tops of potato plants had to do duty as tobacco. Rust 
appeared again during the next two years, and in 1823 the 
distress in the colony was extreme.^ A relief society was 
formed in Cape Town. Owing to the fact that there were no 
towns of any size there was no possibility of the settlers 
getting work to tide them over their difiiculties, as was the 
case with settlements in North America. Funds were raised 
in England for relief purposes, and in the end the Govern¬ 
ment had to grant a further £150,000 to assist the settlers.* 
Eventually the colony was successful, and the district of 
Albany in the eastern part of the province where they settled 
became one of the most prosperous and loyal sections of 
South Africa. 

^ Report of Select Committee on Colonisation, 1890, also see Emigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom to North America, by S. C. Johnson, p. 19* 

‘ Report of the Committee of the Society for the Relief of Distressed 
Settlers in South Africa, Cape Town, 1823. 

s Report of Committee on Colonisation, 1890, p. 167. 
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Continuing throughout this period we find that one of 
the most potent factors depressing the standard of life of the 
English and Scottish workmen was the flooding of the labour 
market with Irish labourers, both skilled and unskilled. The 
question was, “ Whether the wheat-fed population of Great 
Britain shall or shall not be supplanted by the potato-fed 
population of Ireland. The question of emigration as con¬ 
nected with Ireland has already been decided by the popula¬ 
tion itself; and that which remains for the legislature to 
decide is, to what points the emigration shall be directed, 
whether it shall be turned to the improvement of the North 
American colonies, or whether it shall be suffered and 
encouraged to take that which otherwise will be, and is, its 
inevitable course, to deluge Great Britain with poverty and 
wretchedness, and gradually but certainly to equalise the 
state of the English and Irish peasantry.” ^ 

Colonel Torrens, who was interested in colonial develop¬ 
ment, said that ” England had a redundant capital and a 
redundant population; Ireland had a redundant population, 
and in the colonies land was redundant. Emigration, there¬ 
fore, was merely the application of the redundant capital 
and population of the United Kingdom to the redundant 
land of the colonies.” * 

The war of 1812 had revealed the necessity for an increase 
of population in Canada, particularly of people of British 
sympathies. Attempts were made in 1815 by the Govern¬ 
ment to direct to Canada some of the emigrants proceeding 
from Scotland to the U.S.A. As there was still considerable 
opposition to the idea of encouraging emigration, the Govern¬ 
ment had to proceed carefully. Only about 750 settlers 
were secured, and after considerable delay they were placed 
in Upper Canada in the newly-surveyed area of Bathurst, 
Drummond and Beckwith. By the autumn of 1816 about 
1400 settlers had been located in this district.* 

These settlers were conveyed free to their destination, and 
heads of families were granted 100 acres of land. They were 

^ Third Report of Select Committee on Emigration, 1827, p. 7. 

* Hansard, Second Series, Vol. x6, 1827, p. 493. 

* Cowan, British Emigration to British North America, pp. 67*72. 
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provided with rations while they were preparing their lands 
for production. Agricultural implements were supplied to 
them at cost. Satisfactory evidence of character and a 
deposit of £16 for the settler and £2 for his wife had to be 
made, and this deposit was to be returned at the end of two 
years on proof of settlement on the land allotted. 

This policy was abandoned in 1816, due partly to its 
costliness and partly to the prevailing sentiment against 
encouraging emigration. Assistance was continued in the 
case of discharged soldiers, but a grant of land was the only 
inducement held out to civilians. 

In 1818 the policy was adopted of making grants of land 
to individuals who contracted to place settlers on the grants. 
This plan applied to the Cape of Good Hope and British North 
America. To ensure good faith, persons availing them¬ 
selves of this scheme were required to deposit with the 
Colonial Office £10 for each settler. This deposit was to be 
returned when the settlers were placed on the land assigned. 

Three groups were located in Upper Canada under the 
policy in the newly-opened Rice Lake district. One of these 
groups was from England, one from Scotland and one from 
Ireland. The English group was comparatively small, 
numbering about 19 families. The Scottish group num¬ 
bered over 300. These parties do not seem to have had 
anyone definitely responsible for their location. A party 
from Ireland numbering 172 was more fortunate, in that a 
Richard Talbot acted as their leader and provided the 
necessary deposits. After much delay they reached Upper 
Canada in September, where they were assisted in securing 
locations in the London district by Colonel Thomas Talbot, 
who was then in the midst of his great settlement work. 

In 1820 about 1200 weavers from Glasgow and district 
were assisted to emigrate. These were followed in 1821 by 
1883 persons from Lanark, Dumbarton, Stirling, Clack¬ 
mannan and Linlithgow. They were settled in the New 
Lanark district in Upper Canada, primarily with a view to 
strengthening British power in Upper Canada from the 
military point of view. These settlements were made at 
considerable cost to the Government. The advances made 
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to the settlers were not repaid and were eventually remitted 
in 1836.1 

An outline has been given in the previous chapter of the 
social conditions in Ireland. Assisted emigration was widely 
advocated as a remedy for the unemplo}mient and distress 
which was so prevalent, and also as a means of directing Irish 
emigrants across the Atlantic. However, no real attempt 
was made to deal with the situation. Numerous committees 
of inquiry had provided Parliament with detailed and 
accurate information about Ireland, but little was done to 
remedy the ills of Ireland in comparison with the knowledge 
which Parliament had acquired of them. Some of the Irish 
landlords assisted their tenants to emigrate, and others 
expressed a willingness to help if a scheme of assisted 
emigration was launched by the Government, but little was 
accomplished. 

In 1821 the British Government made a grant of 68,790 
to assist emigration from the south of Ireland to Canada and 
the Cape of Good Hope. This was followed by a grant of 
£15,000 in 1823, and another of £30,000 in 1825 for the same 
purpose. In 1827 a grant of £20,480 was made to assist 
emigration from the United Kingdom, but £10,000 of this was 
to be devoted to land surveys in Canada.* 

In 1823 Peter Robinson, a brother of Sir John Beverley 
Robinson, Chief Justice of Upper Canada, was appointed to 
take charge of an experimental colony from Ireland. In 
referring to this at a later date, Wilmot Horton, who was 
responsible for the movement, said, “ In the year 1823 it was 
determined to try the experiment of sending a few individuals 
from the southern parts of Ireland to the Province of Upper 
Canada—^not from any expectation that the small emigra¬ 
tion which then took place could produce any sensible effect 
upon the superabundant population of the south of Ireland, 
but merely for the sake of having before them the effect of 
an experiment tried upon a small scale before they ventured 
upon a plan of emigration upon a large one.” * While in 

* Cowan, British Emigration to British North America, p. 93. 

* Report of Select Committee on Agricultural Settlements, 1906. 

* Hansard, Second Series, Vol. x6« 1827, p*475; also Vol. 14, 1826, 
p. 1360. 
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intention this movement was experimental, the landlords in 
Ireland, who gave assistance to Robinson in selecting the 
emigrants, arranged that they should be chosen from those 
districts where there was most discontent and disturbance.^ 
The emigrants were selected chiefly in County Cork. At first 
Robinson had some difficulty in getting volimteers. The 
Irish doubted the good faith of the movement, and looked 
upon the scheme as " a plan of the Government to get rid 
of them, rather than to relieve them.” * Eventually this 
spirit of distrust was broken down, chiefly through reports 
given to them by their friends of the conditions of life and 
the opportunities in Canada. Assistance was given in the 
selection of the emigrants by the landlords and the Catholic 
clergy. Those chosen were persons who were destitute, 
chiefly evicted tenants. A party of men, women and children 
to the number of 568 was collected and conveyed to Upper 
Canada entirely at Government expense. They were located 
in the Bathurst District, in the townships of Ramsay, 
Huntley, Goulbum, Pakenham, Lanark and Bathurst. The 
total cost of conveying the colonists to their destination, 
settling them on the land, and provisioning them for a year, 
was £12,593 3s., or £22 IS. 6rf. per head. The party did not 
sail until July 8th and did not reach their destination until 
the middle of October. Very little preparation had been 
made for their reception, so at first temporary huts were 
erected as shelter. Gradually they were placed on their 
allotments. The land appears to have been of good quality, 
and the hardships to be undergone did not appear severe in 
comparison with their sufferings in Ireland. On the whole 
the experiment was successful. In 1826, out of 182 heads of 
families originally settled, 120 were still on their lands, 8 
had died, 9 had gone to the United States, i had returned 
to Ireland, 32 had left their holdings but were at work else¬ 
where in Canada, and 12 had left their holdings and were 
supposed to be somewhere in Canada.’ 

' Report of Select Committee on Employment of the Poor in Ireland, 
1823, p. 178. 

* Evidence of Peter Robinson before the Committee on the State of 
Ireland, 1825. 

• Return of Irish Emigrants, Appendix to Report of Select Committee 
on Emigration, 1826. 
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In 1825, another colony on a somewhat larger scale was 
collected. Peter Robinson was again in charge. The selec¬ 
tions were made in the same district in Ireland, but now there 
was no difficulty in finding willing emigrants. Two thousand 
were to be chosen, and there were fifty thousand applicants. 
In all, 2024 persons embarked at Cove, and were joined in 
Canada by 12 others, making a total of 2036. The selections 
were made from small farmers who were unable to support 
themselves in Ireland. The task of making selections was 
rendered difficult because of the anxiety of the people to 
emigrate, but in little over a month Robinson had succeeded 
in getting his party together. The story of the work of getting 
the colony placed on the land may be told in Peter Robinson's 
own words: 

“ Having seen all the emigrants embarked and under way, I 
found it requisite to return to London, to make the necessary 
pecuniary arrangements. Accordingly, I left Cork on the 24th, 
and arrived in London on the 27th May; and having made such 
arrangements as were deemed sufficient, I got to Liverpool on 
the 8th, and sailed for New York in the Pander on the pth June. 
The passage was imusually long, and I did not reach Niagara till 
the 28th July; here I learned that the transports conveying the 
emigrants had all arrived, having had ve^ short passages, not 
any of them, except the John Barry, having had more than 31 
days. The greater number of the settlers had been actually 
forwarded to Kingston, where they were encamped in tents, by 
order of his Excdlency Sir Peregrine Maitland, and were anxi¬ 
ously waiting my arrival. I likewise understood that some of 
them were suffering from fever and ague, occasioned by the 
excessive heat of the season, the thermometer having stood at 
100 in the shade within the last ten days. Having delivered 
Lord Bathurst’s despatches to his Excellency Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, and received the warmest assurances of support in 
forwarding the settlement of the emigrants, as had indeed been 
strongly manifested by the measure whicffi had already been 
adopted by his Excellency, in setting apart for their reception 
the townships in the rear of the Rice Lake, which consist of as 
fine land as there is in the province. 

“ Leaving Niagara on the 30th July, I proceeded to York, and 
procured without delay from the Surveyor-General all the infor¬ 
mation in his possession relative to the land which I was a^ut to 
settle. On the 3rd of August I arrived by land at Coburg, a 
distance of seventy miles from York, and though I felt impatient 
to proceed to Kingston, to see the settlers, yet, on consideration, 
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I thou|[ht I should forward my object more by viewing the lands 
on which they were to be located, ascertaining the means of 
communication, and the proper place for the depot of stores and 
provisions. 

“ Instead, therefore, of going forward to Kingston, I went 
back into the interior, to ascertain those respective objects. 
Having employed Mr. M'Donell, an intelligent and respectable 
young man, well acquainted with the country, as my guide, I 
explored the different rivers and avenues of access to the lands 
alloted for the emigrants, and was highly gratified in finding 
greater facilities of communication than I had anticipated, and 
that the tract was in every respect highly eligible. I found that 
we could get our provisions and stores forwarded half the distance 
by water, and that there was a central station at the head of the 
Otanabee River highly convenient for a depot. Having spent 
six days in exploring the woods, and satisfied myself as to the 
quality and situation of the land, I joined the emigrants at King¬ 
ston. Here I found them as comfortable as could be reasonably 
expected, some of them suffering from fever and ague, owing to 
the intense heat of the weather, though not in a greater propor¬ 
tion than the inhabitants of the province generally. Every¬ 
thing possible had been done for their benefit by his Excellency 
Sir Peregrine Maitland; he had appointed Colonel Burke deputy 
superintendent, who was in charge at Kingston on my arrival; 
and Dr. Reade, the surgeon, had been left at Prescott to forward 
the settlers who still remained behind. 

On the nth of August I embarked five hundred on board of a 
steamboat, and landed them the next day at Coburg on Lake 
Ontario, a distance of one hundred miles; the remainder of the 
settlers were brought up in the same manner, the boat making a 
trip each week. Our route from Coburg to Smith, at the head 
of the Otanabee River, lay through a country as yet ve^ thinly 
inhabited; the road leading from Lake Ontario to Rice Lake 
(twelve miles) hardly passable, and the Otanabee River in many 
places very rapid, and the water much lower than it had been 
known for many years. 

“ The first thing I did was to repair the road, so that loaded 
wagons might pass; and in this work I received every assistance 
from the magistrates of the district, who gave me fifty pounds 
from the district funds; and this sum, together with the labour 
of our people, enabled me to improve the road in ten days so 
much that our provisions and baggage could be sent across with 
ease, and three large boats were transported on wheels from 
Lake Ontario to the Rice Lake. The Otanabee River is navi¬ 
gable for twenty-four miles, although in many places it is very 
rapid, and at this season there was not water sufficient to float a 
boat of the ordinary construction over some of the shoals. To 
remedy this difficulty, I had a boat built of such dimensions as I 
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thought mi^ht best answer to ascend the rapids, and had her 
completed in eight days. So much depended ujwn the success 
of this experiment, that I felt great anxiety until the trial was 
made; and I cannot express the happiness I felt in finding that 
nothing could more fully have answered our purpose, and that this 
boat, sixty feet in length and eight feet wide, carrying an immense 
burthen, could be more easily worked up the stream than one half 
the size carrying comparatively nothing. Now that I had 
opened the way to the depot at the head of the river, there was 
no other difficulty to surmount than that which arose from the 
prevailing sickness, the ague and fever, which at this time was as 
common among the old settlers as ourselves. 

The first party I ascended the river with consisted of twenty 
men of the country, hired as axemen, and thirty of the healthiest 
jf the settlers; not one of these men escaped the ague or fever, 
and two died. This circumstance affords abundant proof that 
the settlers were much better off encamped in the open country 
during the greatest heat of the weather, where they were not 
only less liable to contract disease, but were also exempt from 
being tormented by the flies, which swarm in the woods during 
the summer months. 

** The location of the emigrants, by far the most laborious and 
troublesome part of the service, was completed before the winter 
commenced, and I had a small log house built for each head of a 
family, on their respective lots, where they reside. And it gives 
me much pleasure to be enabled to assure you that they 
have been industrious and well conducted, and that they have 
cleared and cultivated as great a proportion of the land as could 
be expected. Their letters to their friends in Ireland will suffi¬ 
ciently prove how far they are satisfied with their present con¬ 
dition; and it will be easy for me to furnish such abundant 
evidence of their actual residence and industry as will fully 
satisfy the Committee of their happy and prosperous condition.'" ^ 

At the point where the first depot was established for the 
settlement by Peter Robinson a town sprang up which was 
named Peterborough in honour of the founder of the Colony.* 
The settlement was criticised by William Lyon Mackenzie, 
later of Rebellion fame, in his paper The Colonial Advocate, 
on the 8th December, 1925, in the following terms : 

“ Mr. Robinson's Irish Settlers.—^We have information that 
may be depended on, stating that these people have an ardent 
desire to go to the United States, and that they frequently desert. 
No less than thirty of them decamped lately in one night. 

^ Refort ^ the Select Committee on Emigration, 1827, pjo, 345-47. 

• Life of Sir John Beverley Robinson, by Major-General C. W. Robinson, 
P- 333. 
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“ To how much more useful a purpose might £30,000 have been 
expended than in recruiting in Ireland for Unit^ States soldiers 
by Canadian councillors.” 

Mackenzie's charges were proved to be unfounded, and 
only two families had gone to the United States, and these 
had crossed the border before being actually settled on their 
allotments,^ 

In 1826 the Irish settlements were visited by Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada. Accom¬ 
panying him was Colonel Thomas Talbot, of the Talbot 
Settlement fame, who reported of the visit:—” I accom¬ 
panied Sir Peregrine Maitland on a tour of inspection to the 
new Irish Emigrant Settlements, about 100 miles below York. 
I was anxious to see how they were getting on, and whether 
the scheme of transporting the poor of Ireland to this country 
was likely to prove beneficial or not, and was happy to find 
them doing admirably. These people were sent out last 
summer, about 2000 souls, and did not get on their land until 
late in November; all of them that I saw had snug log huts, 
and had chopped each between three and four acres, and I 
have every reason to think that they will realise a comfort¬ 
able independence in the course of this year, and be of no 
further cost to the Government; and it was satisfactory to 
hear them expressing their gratitude for what was done for 
them.” 

Some criticism of the settlements was made by Colonel 
Cockburn, Superintendent of the Military Settlements in 
Canada. This criticism was based largely on the reports of 
others,* The at first somewhat unrestrained behaviour of the 
Irish evidently did not find favour with the other settlers 
in the vicinity, but this phase soon passed. It was stated 
in the House of Commons by Wilmot Horton that later 
Colonel Cockburn had retracted his criticism on having fuller 
information based on personal observation.® 

^ Distribution State of the Irish Emigrants sent to Upper Canada in the 
summer of 1825 under the superintendence of Mr. Peter Robinson, and 
correspondence respecting the emigration conducted under Mr. P. Robinson. 
Appendices to the Report of Select Committee on Emigration, 1826. 

• Report of Select Committee on Emigration, 1826, p. 154. 

* Speech of Wilmot Horton in House of Commons, Hansard, Second 
Series, Vol. 16, 1826, p. 512. 
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Some of the settlers did eventually leave their homesteads 
and cross to the United States. Others deserted and became 
labourers in Canada. Success is largely a matter of com¬ 
parison, and when the previous condition of the emigrants 
is taken into consideration, there is no doubt that these Irish 
colonies in Upper Canada were at least relatively successful. 
The later prosperity of the Peterborough and Newcastle 
districts, where they settled, testifies to the value of the 
foundations laid by these pioneers. A complete return of the 
settlement was presented to the Select Committee on Emigra¬ 
tion in 1827.^ From this we learn that at the end of a year 
1386I acres of land had been cleared and fenced, 67,799 
bushels of potatoes, 25,623 bushels of turnips, and 10,438 
bushels of Indian com had been grown; 363^ acres of wheat 
had been sown; 9067 lbs. of maple sugar had been obtained, 
and the settlers owned 40 oxen, 80 cows and 166 hogs. 
The result of the year’s labour was valued at £11,272. And 
these people were paupers in Ireland the previous year. 

During the visit of Sir Peregrine Maitland in 1826, loyal 
addresses expressing gratitude for what had been done for 
them were presented to him from the various settlements 
through which he passed. One of these from the Irish settlers 
may be quoted because of its characteristically Irish atmo¬ 
sphere : 

“ To his Excellency Sir Peregrine Maitland, K.C.B., Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of Upper Canada, and Major-General 
commanding the Forces therein, etc., etc. 

" We, the Irish emigrants, recently brought out by Colonel 
Robinson to this country, feel grateful to our gracious good King, 
and to His Majesty’s worthy, good and humane Government, 
for all they have and, we hope, yet intend to do for us, 

“ We are also well pleased, and entertain the best wishes for 
our worthy chief, Mr. Robinson, for all he has done for us: and 
we are fully sensible that his fine and humane feelings will not 
permit him to leave anything undone that may forward our 
welfare. 

“ Please your Excellency, we are totally at a loss for words 
adequatdy to express the thanks and gratitude we owe to Dr. 
Reed for his active, skilful, and unremitting care, etc., etc., of 
us. We are likewise thankful to, and weU pleased with the 
ofhceis placed over us. 

* Pp. 416-31 and p. 350. 
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“ Please your Excellency, we agree very well, and are pleased 
with the proceedings of the old settlers amongst us, as it is the 
interest of us all to do the same. And should an enemy have the 
presumption ever to invade this portion of His Majesty’s 
dominions, your Excellency shall find that we, when called upon 
to face and expel the common foe, will to a man follow our brave 
commanders; not an Irish soul shall stay behind; and if we have 
no better weapons in our hands, mow them down with our Irish 
shillelaghs. 

“ Please your Excellency, we labour under a heavy grievance, 
which we confidently hope your Excellency will redress, and then 
we will be completely happy, viz. the want of good clergymen, 
to administer to us the comforts of our holy rd^on, and good 
schoolmasters to instruct our children. 

" We now beg leave to retire, wishing your Excellency long 
life, good health, and every success. 

“ God Save the King.” 

Another group of settlers presented a verbal address, the 
general terms of which had been agreed on previously. The 
spokesman broke down and appealed to another of the 
deputation to continue. The difficulties and hardships of 
the settlers were portrayed. One of the chief grievances 
was the absence of adequate milling facilities. A mUl had 
been constructed, but did not serve the whole community. 
" Save in your presence, sir,” continued the new spokesman, 
” I have to get up at night to chew com for the children.” 
A larger mill was soon constructed.' 

When placed on their lands each family had been, supplied 
with a cow, an axe, an auger, a handsaw, a hammer, 100 
nails, 2 gimlets, 3 hoes, i kettle, i frjdng-pan, i iron pot, 
5 bushels of seed potatoes, and 8 quarts of Indian com.* 
The gratitude of the emigrants to the Government and to 
Peter Robinson was undoubtedly genuine. 

Captain Basil Hall, a noted English traveller, visited the 
settlement in 1827. He emphasises their gratitude in his 
account of his visit. " Even to the value of that gimlet,” 
said one of the settlers to me, " we are obligated to the 
King—God bless him 1 and we shall bring up our children 

^ A Sketch of the Early Settlement of Peterborough^ by T. W. Poole, M.D., 
1867, p. 20. 

• Evidence of Peter Robinson before Select Committee on Emigration, 
1827, Report, p. 349. 
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to know what has been done for us and for them, and to be 
loyal subjects of his Majesty whatever happens, like as we 
ourselves are, and good reason too, for we have been taken 
from misery and want and put into independence and 
happiness.” ^ 

That these expressions of loyalty were no idle sentiments 
was shovui during the Rebellion in 1837. Sir Francis Head 
wrote of their support to Sir Wilmot Horton in 1838 : 

“ These settlers were among those who at once marched from 
the Newcastle District in the depths of winter, nearly one 
hundred miles, to support the Government. 

“ On finding a body of the Honourable Peter Robinson’s 
settlers, self-assembled in line before Government House, I went 
out and thanked them, to which they replied that they were doing 
well in the world, that they felt grateful to the Government, and 
had come to fight for the British Constitution.” 

When the Lieutenant-Governor told them that they would 
be immediately supplied with arms and ammunition, a voice 
from the ranks shouted in broad Irish brogue, " If your 
Honour will but give us arms, the rebels will find the legs ! ” 

Sir John Beverley Robinson, writing also to Sir Wilmot 
Horton, extolled the conduct of the Irish settlers, and said 
of it: ” It did honour to Ireland, and it showed that what¬ 
ever may be the vices and errors of the Irish peasantry, 
hatred to their Sovereign and ingratitude to their Govern¬ 
ment are not among the number." * It was not until after 
the famine in 1846 that Irishmen left Ireland with bitterness 
in their hearts and a hatred of England which has been 
fruitful of trouble ever since. 

During this period the regulated and assisted emigration 
formed a small proportion of the total. It is estimated that 
from 1821 to 1831,196,658 emigrants left the British Isles.* 
Almost three-fifths of these were from Ireland. In the year 
1831 about 34,000 Irish landed at Quebec alone.* Most of 
the Irish either were or became labourers, although in the 

^ Travels in North America in the Years 1827 and xSaS. by Captain Basil 
Hall» 1829. 

■ Life of Sir John Beverley Robinson, by Major-General C. W. Robinson, 
C.B., pp. 169-70. 

• Porter, Progress of the Nation, 1847 edition. 

* Report of Emigration Agent in Quebec. 
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later 'twenties, and during the 'thirties, many farmers, 
having considerable capital, emigrated. During some part 
of the year passages to Quebec cost only thirty shillings.^ 
The cheapness of transport added greatly to the stream of 
emigrants. In many instances those who had previously 
emigrated either actually purchased tickets for their relatives 
in Ireland, or sent them sufficient funds to cover the cost of 
the journey. Many of those who were assisted in this way 
went to the United States. Of those who went to Canada 
as labourers, many moved to the United States when the 
labour market in Canada became crowded. Work was easily 
found there on the extensive public works then being carried 
out. It was largely Irish labour that made possible the con¬ 
struction of the Erie Canal. Many of those who did not 
actually settle in the United States continued to hold land 
in Canada, and spent part of the year earning wages across 
the border.® 

While some emigrants went to the United States through 
Canada, others made their way to Canada via New York. 
Commencing about the year 1817, the British Consul at New 
York despatched about 3000 British emigrants to the town¬ 
ship of Cavan in Upper Canada.® While it is impossible to 
calculate with accuracy the number of emigrants permanently 
leaving Canada and settling in the United States at this 
period, it was thought at the time that in the end about the 
same number settled in Canada as landed at Quebec with the 
intention of so doing. Large numbers of emigrants travelled 
to the western part of the United States, i.e. Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania, because the cost of the passage was less by 
this route. 

Owing to the state of destitution in which the majority of 
the emigrants arrived in Canada and the United States there 
were numerous cases of distress. In some instances the 
emigrant was met by individuals who under the pretence 
of giving him assistance relieved him of what little money 

^ Report of Emigration Commissioners, 1832, and Report on Colonisa¬ 
tion, 1826, p. 100. 

* Report on Colonisation, 1826, p. 100, Evidence of Dr. Strahan. 

’ Emigration practically considered, in a letter to Wilmot Horton, 
A. C. Buchanan, also Report of 1826. 
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he possessed. Others were met by their friends, and several 
days were spent in carousal to celebrate the event. The 
result was that numbers of the emigrants, who were unable 
to obtain work immediately, had to resort to begging. The 
Albany Advertiser in referring to the arrival of emigrants, 
wrote in 1826: " The picture of distress which these emigrants 
present on their arrival here is almost indescribable; and 
by many of our citizens great blame is attached to the com¬ 
manders of our river craft for bringing them from New York, 
and landing them upon our wharfs, knowing them to be 
destitute of a single cent to secure themselves a mouthful 
to eat; the consequence of which is, they are next seen 
begging through our streets in the most loathsome and abject 
state of filth and misery. It appears that they beg in the 
city of New York till they get a few shillings, or sufficient to 
induce a captain of a tow-boat, or some other craft, to bring 
them to Albany, where they are left to depend upon Provi¬ 
dence, or their ingenuity in the art of begging, in which, by 
the way, most of them are adepts.” The ports in British 
North America had similar experiences. Many of the emi¬ 
grants on landing were not only destitute, but suffering from 
sickness contracted on the voyage. These had to be main¬ 
tained by the population of the ports. Emigrant Societies 
were formed with the object of handling the situation. The 
burden fell heavily on the ports, and it is little wonder that 
the Quebec Emigrant Society protested against the indis¬ 
criminate dumping of pauper emigrants in their city.^ 

The great influx of emigrants into Canada commenced in 
1827, and reached its climax in 1831 and 1832. Many of 
these went to Upper Canada, where work was to be found 
on the new settlements. In 1831, Sir John Colbome, writing 
to Lord Goderich,* reported that ” more than 30,000 of the 
emigrants who arrived by Quebec this season are now I 
imagine in this province; they are of a good description. 
Those which came here early in the summer, chiefly from 
Wiltshire and Yorkshire, were rapidly succeeded by others, 
to such an extent that it became necessary to take steps 

^ Report to Colonial Secretary on Waste Lands in the Canadas and 
Emination. Parliamentary Reports, 1831-2, VoL 32, pp. 23-4. 

* Letter dated 24th November, 1831, C.O. 42/394. 
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for their removal; they were generally healthy young men 
with large families, and altogether destitute. It appeared 
very desirable to detain them in this province, and that this 
first trial, made for the purpose of relieving parishes at home, 
should not prove a failure. Had they not received every 
possible encouragement, their disappointment would have 
produced the worst effect with reference to future emigra¬ 
tions to Upper Canada. I directed that the emigrants who 
could not find work, or could not proceed into the country 
with their families, should be conveyed to the township 
Oro, on Lake Simcoe, and to several townships named in the 
annexed return. Many of them were hired as they were 
proceeding to their locations, but about 108 families are now 
working on their lots in Oro, 444 in the Newcastle district, 
and 27 in Seymour. They have most of them received 
assistance in provisions, and have had a temporary accom¬ 
modation afforded them in log houses.” Thus we see that 
the system of settling the surplus labourers on the land was 
adopted in Canada. 

Lord Goderich, under the influence of the theories of 
Wakefield, and failing to see the significance of Colborne’s 
action, and that it was only labourers for whom no employ¬ 
ment could be found who were placed on the land by Col- 
bome, did not approve of this type of settlement or of the 
expenditure involved. He believed that this method of 
providing poor labourers with land would interfere with the 
working of the plan for disposing of land by public sale. 
However, Colbome was permitted to continue such settle¬ 
ment if no other means of employing labour could be found. 

As similar situations arose in the following years up to 
1837 the practice was continued. In 1832 as many as 432 
families were placed in the townships of Warwick and 
Adelaide at a cost of over £6000. The placing of these 
labourers on the land led to the opening up of new districts 
and the incoming of independent settlers.^ 

Turning to Scotland, we find that during this period there 
was no general distress in the agricultural districts. In 
1826 several petitions for assistance to emigrate were received 

' Cowan, British Emigration to British North America, p. 231. 
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by the Colonial Office from the Islands. Their desire was for 
assistance similar to that being requested at that time in the 
manufacturing districts. No assistance was given, except 
in the case of a movement from the estates of the Duke of 
Hamilton in 1829 and 1830, where arrangements were made 
to give lOO-acre grants of land to settlers whom the Duke 
assisted to emigrate. This was a special concession, as free 
land was no longer being granted. However, there was 
some emigration from the Western Islands, chiefly in 1824- 
26. Although the proprietors believed that their land would 
be more profitable if devoted to raising sheep, there was no 
great outcry regarding redundancy of population and distress 
such as took place in the later 'thirties. Distress in Scot¬ 
land in the 'twenties was confined chiefly to the manufactur¬ 
ing districts, and was due to the introduction of power 
machinery in industry. This distress became severe in 1822 
amongst the cotton weavers of Renfrew and Lanark.^ In 
the years following the war the rapid development of the 
cotton industry counteracted the influence of the improve¬ 
ment in machinery and no unemployment resulted. But 
about 1821 a check in trade diminished the demand for 
labour. Owing to the fact that they were skilled workmen, 
it was difficult for the weavers to transfer their labour to 
any other kind of emplo}nnent. This was particularly true 
of those in the towns. In the country districts, where the 
hand-loom weavers had combined agriculture with weaving, 
this change was not so difficult. To these, settlement on the 
land in one of the colonies was a much simpler matter than 
to the townsmen. In 1822 the introduction of the power- 
loom became general and much distress resulted from the 
ensuing unemployment.* From March ist, 1826, to 

* Second Report of Committee on Colonisation, 1827. 

• The Skilled Labourer» Hammond, pp. 119-28. 


NOTE ON EMIGRATION TO CANADA, 1815-31 

Number of emigrants passing through Quebec : 

1816 ..... 1,250 

Average 1817-1826 


1827 

1828 


9,000 annually. 

I5i862 

12,697 
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February 22nd, 1827, the London Relief Committee spent 
£22,000 in relief in Renfrewshire alone. As many as 2600 
families were receiving relief at one time, and the average 
number assisted weekly was 2030. Distress was rendered 
more severe because of the influx of weavers from Ireland 
to the Glasgow and Paisley district. The Manufacturers’ 
Relief Committee offered to contribute £25,000 towards 
assisting the weavers to emigrate, on condition that a sum of 
£50,000 was raised by other means. Numerous Emigration 
Societies were formed. The Glasgow Emigration Society 
comprised 140 heads of families. In Renfrewshire there 
were 13 Emigration Societies, representing 4653 persons. 
All of these were hand-loom weavers, and had petitioned 
for assistance to emigrate. In Lanarkshire there were 22 
Emigration Societies, representing 1618 families, or 8500 
individuals. All these were prepared to emigrate under the 
same conditions as the colonies from Ireland in 1823 and 1825, 
and to enter into bond to repay the money advanced. As 
early as 1821 the Committee of Management of Emigration 
in Glasgow assisted 1883 persons to reach America. There 
was some distress also in Ayr. The Emigration Societies, 
being composed of the weavers who were out of work, were 
unable to raise any funds, but looked to the Government for 
assistance. The Committee of 1827 in its second report 
recommended a grant of £50,000 to assist the weavers to 
emigrate, but before the matter had been brought before the 
House the condition of the hand-loom weavers had changed. 
The grant was refused and the refusal was approved by the 
Emigration Committee.^ 

Assisted emigration, 1820-21—3,000 

Most of these were settled in the Lanark district and are referred to 
in the Commissioners* Report of 1832 as having been very successful. In 
1820, 167 families consisting of 883 souls were assisted to emigrate from 
Lanarkshire. 

1823.570 

1825 ..... 2,020 

These latter were Peter Robinson colonies. Report of Commissioners 
of Emigration, Pari. Ref., 1831-2, Vol. 32. pp. 214-5. 

Lord Aylmer considered that the number of emigrants recorded as enter¬ 
ing Quebec in 1831 was understated, as many of the masters of vessels 
reported a smaller number on board than actually had been carried. 

(Letter to Viscount Goderich, 17/12/1831, published in Appendix to 
Report of Commissioners of Emigration, Parliamentary Reports, 1831-32, 
Vol. 32, p. 227.) 

* Hansard, Second Series, Vol. 17, pp. 927-30' 
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One group of emigrants from the Scottish Highlands settled 
in Cape Breton. A statement of this settlement is interest¬ 
ing because of the light which it throws on the conditions of 
removal and placing of the emigrants who did not receive 
any Government assistance. 

“ Sir James Kempt (Lieut.-Govemor of Nova Scotia) made an 
allotment of land there (in Cape Breton). He appointed a land 
committee to allot the land to the settlers. As soon as it was 
known in Scotland that there was an allotment of land made in 
the island of Cape Breton, a number of poor people in the north 
of Scotland, where the custom-house regulations are not so strictly 
enforced, found the way to embark in three or four vessels; 
and there have, in the years 1824 and 1825, upon a moderate 
calculation, at least 300 settlers come from the north of Scot¬ 
land, whose passage did not cost them more than fifty shillings 
or three pounds; for those people provide for themselves. All 
that the master of the vessel looks to, is to see that they have a 
pound of oatmeal for every day he calculates the passage to run, 
from four to five weeks; and every man brings a pound of oatmeal 
for every day, and half that quantity for a child, with perhaps 
about hif a pint of molasses, a little butter and a few eggs; and 
he provides them with water in the passage, they paying about 
thirty to thirty-five shillings. Those settlers came out there upon 
their own expense, there was not a mouthful of provisions or any¬ 
thing given to them by the Government. They settled them¬ 
selves upon the land that Sir James Kempt allotted to them, and 
I doubt whether there is in Scotland so happy a people as those. 
They have got their log huts erected. The custom of the settlers 
there is, that they cut down the trees that are just round, and 
put to a log hut, and the bark of those trees makes the covering ; 
so that, in point of fact, he is under cover and housed in a few 
hours. He then cuts down as fast as he can till the ensuing year, 
so that the wood lies all the winter upon the ground, cut up in 
ten or fifteen-feet pieces; and in the spring of the year he puts 
fire into that mass of wood as it lies spread upon the ground, the 
fire immediately passes over the whole of it, and it bums perhaps 
aU the small branches, and all the material, except the heavy 
logs; he then has nothing to do but to put these heavy logs 
together into piles, and make a good fire, and then that fire con¬ 
sumes the remainder. Then nothing remains on the ground but 
the stumps of the trees, and the fire that has so spread over the 
whole of the ground has strewed ashes over every part of it. He 
then does nothii^ but just cast his com in, without plough or 
harrow or anything else, except scratching a little with a thing 
made like a dimg-fork; he makes very little more scratching than 
a fowl in a dung-heap. A man and a woman will cover an acre 
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or half an acre in the course of a day, and the crop comes up as 
fine as any in the world ; there is no finer crop raised in the world 
than the first crop that comes in that way. So that in the first 
year, a man with any kind of industry will have at any rate his 
potatoes, perhaps not a full allowance of bread, but he would 
have a greater allowance if he could go to the mill with it. But 
the mills are at a great distance, and they are obliged to make what 
are called querns; in that way they grind their little crop of com; 
but in the first year these people are all comfortable.” ^ 

The experience of another group of emigrants from Ireland 
who settled in Nova Scotia without Government assistance 
illustrates another way of surmounting difficulties. The 
problem of securing stock was a serious one for settlers with¬ 
out capital. These settlers solved the problem as follows: 

“ They go to a farmer, and hire the use of a cow for twenty 
shillings; that cow they get in the spring of the year in calf; 
they keep that cow through the summer, and they keep it the next 
winter, for the sake of the calf the cow will have, and then they 
pay the owner of the cow twenty shillings, and return him the 
cow in the ensuing spring in calf, as they got it. They begin with 
that calf which is in the cow for their stock; that calf in time 
becomes a cow; and they hire a sheep and an ox in the same way; 
the produce of the ox is the use that he is of in harrowing in the 
com. But now they have got a stock of their own, they have 
now got ^eep and cows and oxen, and they have got horses, and 
they are living in a great degree of comfort. I state this to show 
from what an extreme degree of poverty these people can in a little 
time get into a tolerable degree of affluence.” * 

In the manufacturing districts of England there was also 
unemployment and distress. This was most severe in Man¬ 
chester and the surrounding district. As many as 14,680 
persons were receiving relief weekly. In 1825, £25,588, and 
in 1826, ^40,500 was distributed in this way. Here again 
Irish weavers swelled the stream of the unemployed. In 
England the system of poor relief extended the distress to the 
class of small farmers and landowners upon whom fell the 
burden of the poor rates. They were too independent to 
become labourers and apply for relief. They were driven 

^ Evidence of R. J. Uniacke before the Select Committee on Emigration, 
1826, pp. 38-39. 

* Ibia., 1826, p. 40. 
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to sell their holdings, and with their small capital to seek 
relief in the colonies.^ Amongst this class were to be found 
the best tjrpes of settlers. The number of such from all 
parts of the United Kingdom increased in the later ’twenties 
and early 'thirties. A. C. Buchanan, Emigration Agent at 
Quebec, in his report for 1831 stated that " emigration from 
all parts of the United Kingdom was rapidly increasing, and 
some had arrived from districts hitherto untouched by the 
movement. He mentioned that from many parts of Ireland, 
Scotland and the north of England the number of emigrants 
bringing capital with them was considerable. He estimated 
the amount of capital brought into Canada by these emigrants 
to be £250,000. One shopkeeper in Quebec received in 
exchange in 1831, 18,000 gold sovereigns.® Those who 
had been assisted by the parishes or the landlords in that year 
numbered only 4931, which is an indication of the relative 
unimportance of assisted as compared with unassisted 
emigration at that time. 

In 1827 the west coast of Australia was explored by Captain 
James Stirling, R.N. With him was Mr. Fraser, a botanist, 
who had considerable experience in Australian surveys. 
A glowing report of the fitness of Western Australia for colon¬ 
isation was sent to the Colonial Office. The suggestion was 
also made that if Great Britain did not colonise this district, 
some other Power, notably France, was likely to do so. 
The Government did not view the proposal to form a colony 
in Western Australia with any great favour, chiefly because 
of the expense. The Government suggested that the East 
India Company should imdertake to found a colony there, 
but this the Company declined to do. 

Captain Stirling again approached the Government in 
1828, and pointed out the suitability of the country for 

^ See chapter on Malthusianism and Emigration, p. 50. 

* Report of Emigration Commissioners, 1832. From the district of 
Hemsted in Kent, a number of people were assisted to emigrate to the 
United States. Fifty-two men, women and children emigrated, 27 at the 
parish expense and 25 at their own. The parish borrowed money and 
repaid it out of the poor rates. This emination seems to have been 
successful, and it was used as an example of what might be done by borrow¬ 
ing money on the security of the poor rate to assist emigration. Report 
of Committee of 1826. S^ also Report of Commission on the Poor Laws, 
1834. Parliamentary Reports 1826, Vol. 4, p. 133. 
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settlement, and the advantages of its position for trade. 
Captain Stirling and Major Moody of the Royal Engineers 
requested permission to form a company with a view to 
establishing a colony. Their aim was to obtain proprietary 
rights similar to some of the old colonising companies in 
North America. As the Government wished to retain more 
direct control their request was not granted. 

One result of these negotiations was that the British 
Government despatched a warship to Swan River to take 
formal possession of Western Australia for Great Britain. 
This was done on the 2nd of May, 1829. 

While the warship was on her way to Australia, Mr. Thomas 
Peel, cousin of Sir Robert Peel, with three other gentlemen, 
formed themselves into a company, and proposed to form a 
colony at Swan River by taking out 10,000 settlers in four 
years in consideration of a grant of 4,000,000 acres of land 
in the district.^ They calculated that the cost per head of 
transport and settlement would be £so, and they reckoned 
the value of the land at is. 6d. per acre. They were also to 
bring some stock to the colony and provide communication 
by sea with Sydney. They hoped to grow cotton, tobacco, 
flax, sugar, and certain other things suitable to the climate. 
It is unnecessary here to enter into the details of the negotia¬ 
tions between this Company and the Government. In the 
end the grant was limited to 1,000,000 acres: 250,000 
acres were to be granted on the arrival of the first batch of 
400 settlers. Captain Stirling was to be the first Governor, 
and was to receive a grant of 100,000 acres. 

The Government did not confine their offer to the Com¬ 
pany. Any party going out before the end of 1829 in a 
proportion of not less than five female to six male settlers 
were to receive grants of land in proportion to the amount of 
capital they were prepared to spend on its improvement, 
at the rate of 40 acres for every £3 spent. The expense of 
taking a laboiurer to the colony was reckoned as £15, and 
anyone bringing a labourer out at his own expense was 
granted 200 acres. There were also certain regulations 
regarding the bringing of the land into cultivation which 
' Accounts and Papers, 1829, Vol. 24, p. 3. 
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had to be complied with before the end of twenty-one years, 
otherwise the land would revert to the Crown. This was 
later reduced to ten years. 

The result of these conditions imposed by the Government 
was that all the members of the company withdrew but 
Peel.^ Peel wished to carry on the project on the same 
terms as had been offered to the company. To this the 
Government consented, but required that the 400 settlers 
should be landed by November ist, 1829. 

On June 18th, 1829, the Governor, Captain Stirling, 
landed, and commenced the organisation of the new colony. 
Exploration parties were sent out to select the best districts 
for settlement. It was decided that two towns should be 
formed. One of these was to be at the mouth of the Swan 
River to serve as a seaport, and the other farther inland to 
be the seat of the Government. The seaport was named 
Fremantle in honour of the captain of the ChaUenger who 
had taken formal possession of Western Australia in the 
name of Great Britain, and the seat of the Government was 
named Perth as a compliment to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who represented the Scottish constituency 
in the House of Commons at Westminster.^ 

A party of settlers had accompanied Stirling, and others 
continued to arrive. The first land regulations were issued 
on the 28th August, and the territory was divided into 
sections of 640 acres, townships of 25 sections, hundreds of 
4 townships, and counties of 16 hundreds. Land was 
reserved to the Crown to provide for public works, education 
and the maintenance of justice. The town sites of Perth and 
Fremantle were first surveyed, and then the neighbouring 
country. Grants of land were being made by the end of 
September. Peel arrived in December with about 300 
settlers. By the end of the year 525,000 acres of land had 
been granted to various individuals.’ As Peel had been 
unable to fulfil his contract with the Government in the 

^ Hints on Emigration to the New Settlement on the Swan and Canning 
Rivers on the West Coast of Australia, together with extract from the 
Report of Cimtain Stirling, and Report of Mr. Fraser, and Correspondence 
between Peel and Twiss, Under-Seoreta^ for the Colonies, 1830. 

* W0sUm Australia, by J. S. Battye, Litt.D., p. 85. 

• Ibid., p. 88. 
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required time he had forfeited his priority of choice of land. 
The land held for him had been previously thrown open to 
the ordinary settlers. He was granted a tract of land south 
of the Swan River between Cockbum Sound and the Murray 
River in accordance with the general terms to settlers based 
on the amount of capital expended. 

One result of the extravagant grants of land was that 
there was considerable dispersal of the settlers, and some 
had to go far inland for their locations. The land was not 
found to be as fertile as had been indicated by the reports 
There were the usual difficulties associated with planting a 
new settlement on virgin soil. But there was much disap¬ 
pointment among the settlers. Soon exaggerated reports of 
the barrenness of the soil and the failure of the colony were 
circulated. Much of this was due to the fact that the settlers 
had not been carefully selected, and many of them were 
entirely unsuited to the hardships of pioneer life. In spite 
of these reports settlers continued to arrive during 1830. 
Other districts to the south were surveyed, and grants of 
land made. Food and provisions still had to be imported, 
but progress was being made by some of the settlers who had 
a practical knowledge of farming. The inefficient and 
unsuitable settlers gradually began to drift out to New South 
Wales or Van Diemen’s Land. Trouble also arose with the 
natives which retarded the progress of the colony. Peel’s 
venture was a complete failure. He evidently lacked busi¬ 
ness ability, and failed to fulfil the contracts he had made 
with his settlers. The result was that they deserted him, 
even to his own servants, and his investment of £$0,000 was 
lost. The colony as a whole, and Peel’s enterprise in par¬ 
ticular, was vigorously attacked by Edward Gibbon Wake¬ 
field before the Parliamentary Committee on the Disposal 
of Waste Lands in 1867. He pointed out that the cause of 
the failure of the colony was the ease with which land could 
be obtained. 

Whatever the reason may have been, a spirit of despond¬ 
ency seems to have taken possession of the settlers. The 
money which they had brought out with them had to be 
spent for food at very high prices. Consequently there was 
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soon a dearth of capital necessary for the development of the 
country. The population, which had been about 4000, had 
by 1832 dwindled to 1500. By 1834 a more hopeful spirit 
was abroad. Those who had remained had learned some¬ 
thing of the requirements of pioneer life, and of the hard¬ 
ships which must be encountered before success is attained. 
But even in 1834 about 1000 acres were under cultiva¬ 
tion, and the stock of the colony consisted of 84 horses, 78 
mares, 307 cows, 96 working cattle, 97 bulls and steers, 
3545 sheep, 492 goats, and 374 pigs.^ The colony did not 
easily recover from its inauspicious beginnings. It was 
damned by the somewhat unfair reports of the unsuitable 
settlers, and also by the exaggerated attack made on it by 
Wakefield. It struggled on against almost unsurmountable 
difficulties. The cessation of the stream of immigrants 
consequent on the reports of the failure of the colony aggra¬ 
vated the shortage of labour. In 1849, when the colonists 
applied for convicts to be sent to help to meet this condition, 
the population of the colony was just over 5000.* 

In 1831 an Emigration Commission was formed chiefly 
for the purpose of giving official information and direction 
to intending emigrants. The members were unpaid. There 
is no doubt that the information which the Commission gave 
regarding the possibilities in the colonies encouraged emigra¬ 
tion. But this method of dealing with emigration proved 
unsuccessful, and in 1832 they were relieved of their duties. 
The only direct assistance to emigration they seem to have 
given was to advance the sum of £1961 to 103 mechanics to 
enable them to proceed with their families to Australia. 
Under their direction two shiploads of female emigrants were 
sent to the same destination, one going to New South Wales 
and the other to Van Diemen’s Land. There was a great 
disproportion between the sexes in the Australasian colonies, 
and this attempt was made to solve the problem. But 
owing to carelessness in selecting the emigrants it proved a 
failure. Those sent to Van Diemen's Land were particularly 
unsuitable, about one-half of them being of questionable 

' Western Australia, by J. S. Battye, p. 128. 

* Appendix 4 of Western Australia, by J. S. Battye. 
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character. Some were reported to be more depraved than 
the convict women. Those who went to New South Wales 
were more carefully selected and were soon absorbed in the 
colony. The selections were made from the parish work- 
houses and from casual applicants. In some instances it 
would seem that those in charge of the workhouses took the 
opportunity to rid themselves of their most troublesome 
charges. These were given written characters with which the 
real ones had little correspondence. The better-class women 
who had been persuaded to join the party complained, some¬ 
what justly, that they had been deceived as to the character 
of their companions. 

The stream of emigration from the British Isles at this 
time is all the more remarkable when the character of the 
facilities for transport is taken into account. The voyage 
to Australia occupied months, and the average time allowed 
for the voyage to North America was twelve weeks. Ships 
were very much crowded, and the growing number of emi- 
rants caused vessels that were scarcely seaworthy to be 
called into the Transatlantic service. Numerous wrecks 
occurred, the causes of which were traced to the condition 
of the ships. Passengers were conveyed to North America 
as return cargo in ships engaged in carrying lumber to the 
British Isles. Emigrants provided their own food for the 
voyage. Sometimes this was insufficient, and it was alleged 
that shipmasters sometimes prolonged the voyage in order to 
sell the provisions carried on board to passengers at enhanced 
prices. Cases occurred of passengers being landed at places 
different from those specified in their contracts. Insuffi¬ 
cient provision was made for the health of the passengers. 
These abuses led to the Passenger Acts of 1823 and 1825.^ 
By the provisions of these Acts food and water had to be 
supplied by the shipmaster, and passengers were no longer 
allowed to provide their own. The amount and kind of 
food to be provided was strictly laid down. As meat was 
included in the allowance this did not suit the Irish emigrants, 
who were accustomed to a diet of potatoes. Needless to say, 
in the case of ships sailing from Irish ports there was much 
* 4 Geo. IV, c. 83, and 6 Geo. IV, c. ii6. 
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laxity in observing the provisions of the Acts, and stories 
are told of how at a much later date, before the departure 
of an emigrant family their friends and neighbours were 
engaged for weeks in baking oatcake which was to serve as 
food during the long voyage. These Acts caused the cost 
of the voyage to be greater. The effect of this was to check 
emigration. The regulations applying to ships sailing to 
Newfoundland were less stringent. The consequence was 
that numbers of Irish emigrants went first to Newfoundland, 
and from there took their passage to Nova Scotia, because by 
adopting this method the cost was less. Irish fishermen also 
made their way to Newfoundland, and after spending a 
season there would move on to some part of British North 
America. A statement made by R. J. Uniacke, Attorney- 
General for Nova Scotia, with regard to difference in cost of 
passage is interesting. " The difference of expense arises 
from the passage to Newfoundland not being laid under the 
same restrictions as to having a physician on board, and a 
medicine chest, and having so much pork, and so much meat, 
and so much bread provided. The Irish emigrant, before 
he comes out, knows not what it is to lie in a bed; he has 
not been accustomed to pork in Ireland, and he has not been 
accustomed to a bed; if you put him in a bed and give him 
pork and flour, you make the man sick: but when a man 
comes to Newfoundland, he gets no more than his breadth 
and length upon the deck of the ship, and he has no pro¬ 
visions but a few herrings, and he comes out a hearty man; 
and he has no doctor. Our direct emigration from Ireland 
has been impeded by the operation of those Acts.” ^ As a 
result of the outcry raised by both shipowners and intend¬ 
ing emigrants, these Acts were repealed in 1827. The 
freedom which followed led to still greater abuses. One ship 
arrived at Nova Scotia which had sailed from Ireland carry¬ 
ing one hundred and sixty emigrants, not one of whom had 
escaped disease in some form. Five had died during the 
voyage, thirty-five had to be left at Newfoundland as they 
were too ill to proceed further, and the one hundred and 
twenty who were landed at Nova Scotia were suffering from 

^ Report 0 Select Committee on Emigration, 1826, p. 41. 
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t3^hus.^ Another Act, somewhat milder in its provisions, 
was passed in 1828, which applied only to British North 
America.* The provisions of the previous Acts regarding 
food were re-enacted. Regulations were made regarding the 
deck space per passenger, and penalties were provided to 
apply to shipmasters landing their passengers at any other 
than the agreed port. But the number of emigrants in pro¬ 
portion to the shipping facilities was so great that there was 
no competition between the shipowners, and abuses con¬ 
tinued. Many of the emigrants found themselves seriously 
hampered on their arrival in the colonies because of the strain 
of discomfort or actual disease contracted on the voyage. 

When to these transport difficulties is added the fact that 
information concerning the colonies was somewhat meagre, 
and the emigrants were to a large extent launching out into 
the unknown, some idea of their courage may be formed. 
That under these conditions 196,658 persons should emigrate 
between 1821 and 1831 gives some indication of the severity 
of the social conditions in the British Isles during the 
period. 

An interesting piece of legislation which might have tended 
to increase the development of the British Colonies had 
conditions been favourable to its strict enforcement was that 
restricting the emigration of skilled workmen to foreign 
countries. In 1782 an Act had been passed* prohibiting 
skilled workmen from emigrating to foreign countries, and 
enacting " that any person who shall contract with, entice, 
persuade, solicit, or seduce any manufacturer, workman or 
artificer in wool, mohair, cotton or silk, or in iron, steel, brass 
or other metal, or any clockmaker, watchmaker or other 
manufacturer, workman or artificer in any other of the 
manufactures of Great Britain or Ireland of what nature or 

^ Huskinson in House of Commons, Hansard, New Series, Vol. i8, 1828, 
p. 962. 

• 9 Geo. IV, c. 21. 

** A captain in the navy who had been employed in the preventive Slave 
Service on the coast of Africa, declared that the condition of many vessels 
which he had seen arrive at Newfoundland with emigrants beggared all 
descriptions of the state of the captured slave ships, even under the 
accumulated miseries belonging to the existing system of contraband 
trade.'*—^Huskinson in Hansard, New Series, Vol. 18, 1828, p. 1212. 

' 23 Geo. Ill, c. 14. 
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kind soever, to go out of this kingdom into any foreign 
country not within the dominions of the Crown, is liable to 
be indicted and to forfeit £soo, to suffer imprisonment for 
twelve months and until the forfeiture is paid.” However, 
the chief result of this Act seems to have been to create the 
necessity of evading it. While this Act was in force, British 
artisans were laying the foundations of the industrial develop¬ 
ment of Belgium, France and Germany.^ For skilled work¬ 
men to reach the United States through Canada was com¬ 
paratively easy, but even this precaution does not seem to 
have been necessary, and the foundations of the industry of 
America were also laid by British artisans.® 

In 1824 a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the working of the laws against 
combination of workmen, the export of machinery, and the 
emigration of artisans. With regard to the latter the 
Committee reported: 

1. “ That it appears, by the evidence before this committee, 
that notwithstanding the laws enacted to prevent the seduction 
of artisans to go abroad, many able and intelligent artisans have 
gone abroad to reside, and to exercise their respective arts, in 
foreign countries; and that it is extremely difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, in this country, by any mode of executing the present laws, 
or by any new law, to prevent artisans, who may be so deter¬ 
mined, from going out of the country. 

2. “ That although the penalties which the laws inflict on 
artisans who disobey them are not distinctly understood by the 
workmen, yet an unfavourable opinion is generally entertained 
by them, of the partial and oppressive operation of these laws, 
as preventing them from taking their labour and art to the best 
market, whilst all other classes of the community are permitted 
to go abroad, and to take their capital with them whenever they 
think proper. 

3. “ That it appears also, by evidence, that many British artisans 
residing abroad have been prevented from returning home, from 
an erroneous opinion that they have, by going abroad, violated 
the laws of their country, and consequently incurred penalties 
under them. 

4. " That, in the opinion of this committee, it is both unjust 

* The Economic Development of France and Germany, J. H. Clapham, 
pp. 58, 60, 87. 

* The Economic Development of the United Stales, by Isaac Lippincott, 
p. 188. 
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and impolitic to continue these laws; they therefore recommend 
their entire repeal, and that artisans may be at liberty to go abroad, 
and to return home, whenever they may be so disposed, in the same 
manner as other classes in the community now go and return.” 

The Act was repealed in 1824, and the nominal but 
irritating restrictions removed. 



CHAPTER V 

THE WAKEFIELD THEORY OF COLONISATION 

Edward Gibbon Wakefield was bom in London in the 
year 1796. He came of Quaker stock, but in early life did 
not display many of the qualities usually associated with 
that communion. As a boy at school he was a source of 
great anxiety to a loving grandmother who seems to have 
been more deeply interested in his welfare than were his 
parents. Westminster School was found to be unsuitable 
for him, and he was sent to Edinburgh High School. His 
grandmother thought that this change might improve the 
wayward youth, and expressed satisfaction that he had gone 
“ where I tmst he will be instructed in religion and morality 
as well as in Greek and Latin.” But even Scottish influence 
does not seem to have succeeded in creating in him a proper 
respect for authority. His father, writing to Francis Place 
in 1814, says of him, “ Should he settle down to business 
as he ought, he will make a man, but he is very likely to go 
off at a tangent, and then I cannot tell what may happen to 
him." This propensity he displayed later, and it may also 
explain to some extent his somewhat unhappy relations with 
the Colonial Ofiice. 

Francis Place, from whose " Library ” behind the tailor's 
shop at Charing Cross issued the most potent influence in 
improving the conditions of labour in the 'twenties, was a 
friend of the Wakefield family until 1822. Evidently the 
gay and extravagant life of the Wakefields did not appeal 
to Place and the friendship ended. But it is interesting to 
note that Gibbon Wakefield found it necessary to influence 
opinion in Parliament in favour of systematic colonisation 
by using others in much the same way as Place did in effect- 

90 
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ing the repeal of the laws against combination of labourers. 
Bentham was also known to the Wakefield family, and it was 
the elder Wakefield who introduced James Mill to Francis 
Place. Later John Stuart Mill became a strong supporter 
of Wakefield’s theories on colonisation. 

Gibbon Wakefield was ambitious to enter the House of 
Commons. But not having sufficient funds he proceeded to 
remedy this defect by abducting an heiress, with whom he 
went through the form of marriage at Gretna Green. This 
escapade was rewarded by three years in Newgate, where, 
owing perhaps to the prominence which his own condition 
gave in his mind to the penal settlements in Australia, he 
became deeply interested in problems of colonisation. Here 
he read all he could find on the subject, and through the 
newspapers published in the colonies became acquainted 
with the real condition of the penal settlements. The 
immediate result was the publication of the Letters from 
Sydney f which purported to come from the pen of Robert 
Gouger. The disgrace into which he had fallen would have 
made it impossible for him to secure a hearing had he written 
under his own name. For some years he worked unseen, 
and even to the end of his life his youthful indiscretion closed 
to him an entrance to Parliament, and to office.* 

There is no doubt that Wakefield possessed real genius, 
and exercised a wide influence on the colonial policy of his 
time. Lord Norton, one of Wakefield’s associates, writing 
towards the end of his life to Richard Garnett, said, “ Wake¬ 
field was a man of genius, and, circumstances having shut him 
out of Parliament, where he would have risen to the top of 
the tree, he devoted himself to make ministers dance in his 
leading-strings.” “ To Wakefield is due the chief merit 
in restoring our colonial policy to let colonies be extensions 
of England, with the same constitution as at home.” ® 
Another writer says, “For many years he had to work masked 
—^had to pour forth his views in anonymous tracts and 
letters, had to make pawns of dull men with respectable 

^ This work is now available in “ Everyman’s Library/* together with 
extracts from his books England and America and The Art of Colonisation. 

• Life of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Dr. Richard Garnett. 

» Ibid. 
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names. This and more he learned to do. He found infor¬ 
mation and ideas for personages who had neither, and became 
an adept at pulling strings and manipulating mediocrities.” ^ 
" He saw, and made the commonplace people about him see, 
that colonisation was a national work, worthy of system, 
attention and the best energies of England.” * Thus we 
see that in studying the theory of Wakefield on colonisation 
we are touching not mere theory, but something that had a 
vital influence on British colonial policy as a whole. At 
the same time we find this theory being put into practice, 
although perhaps somewhat imperfectly, in the new colony 
of South Australia, and in New Zealand. 

He became the central figure and moving force in a group 
of systematic colonisers, which included such men as Sir 
William Molesworth and Charles Buller, who gave expression 
to the views of the group in the House of Commons, and 
Mill, Colonel Torrens, and Rintoul, editor of the Spectator, 
who influenced the general public. He was associated with 
Lord Durham on his mission to Canada, and his influence 
was such as to give rise to the somewhat exaggerated state¬ 
ment regarding the Durham Report, that “ Wakefield 
thought it, Buller wrote it, and Durham signed it.” 

“ It may not be without interest to observe that nearly all 
the men who were active in promoting colonial reform at this time 
were Scottish either by birth or education or by both. Wakefield 
was wholly English by birth, but he had received part of his 
education at the Edinburgh High School. Buller and Moles¬ 
worth had both been students of Edinburgh University, and 
Molesworth was, besides, Scottish on his mother’s side. Rintoul 
was wholly Scottish; so was James Mill, and his son, J. S. Mill, 
was of course half Scottish by birth and wholly Scottish by the 
education which his father had given him.” ’ 

One of the first acts of Wakefield on his release from 
Newgate was to form a Colonisation Society for the purpose 
of propagating his views. This society published numerous 
pamphlets, most of which were written by Wakefield, and 
also issued a paper called the Colonial Gazette, which was dis- 

' The Long White Cloud, W. P. Reeves, p. 167. 

• Ibid,, p. 168. 

• Life of Sir W, Molesworth, Mrs. Fawcett, p. 139. 
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continued for lack of funds. The members were opposed to 
the theories of Wilmot Horton on emigration, but possibly 
for reasons of policy they invited him to preside at one of their 
public meetings. In his speech he attacked their theories, 
with the result that the society broke up.^ But the seed 
had been sown and the work of influencing opinion begun, 
and this was vigorously continued, especially by Wakefield, 
by both pen and voice, in the years following. 

Wakefield gave expression to his theories in 1833 in a 
work entitled England and America, and before various 
Parliamentary Committees, such as those on Waste Lands, 
1836, South Australia in 1841, and New Zealand in 1840. 
In 1849 appeared his final work. The Art of Colonisation. 
This was evidently written at the suggestion of John Stuart 
Mill, who wrote to Wakefield, " I have long regretted that 
there does not exist a systematic treatise in a permanent form, 
from your hand and in your name, in which the whole subject 
of colonisation is treated as the express subject of the book, 
so as to become at once the authoritative book on the subject. 
At present, people have to pick up your doctrines, both 
theoretical and practical. I cannot help urging you to 
complete the book with as much expedition as is consistent 
with the care due to your health, which your life is too 
valuable to permit any relaxation of.” ® 

In A Letter from Sydney, Wakefield, in extremely realistic 
fashion, pictures the difficulties of life in the colony because 
of the dearth of labourers. The ruling idea was to produce 
wool and make money. The arts and amenities of civilisa¬ 
tion were neglected. The evils of convict labour are set forth. 
But the root of the trouble is the abundance of land and 
the ease with which it may be obtained. As soon as labourers 
obtain a little money they quit their employment and take 
up land. As a remedy he suggests that the Government 
should restrict grants of land. Land should be granted only 
in proportion to the increase of people in the colony. In 
this way emigration to the colonies would be in the nature 
of an extension of the territory of Britain. 

^ England and America, E. G. Wakefield. 

• Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Dr. Richard Garnett. 
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His work England and America is an elaboration of this 
idea. It commences with a picture of the wealth of England 
on the one hand and the poverty and distress of the labour¬ 
ing population on the other. By the system of the Poor 
Law wages were determined " according to a scale foimded 
on the power of gastric juice/’ and there was no motive to 
be industrious. Society is divided into three classes, the 
upper or spending class, the labouring class, and the middle 
class, including the professions. This latter class is charac¬ 
terised as the “ uneasy class ” because it is liable to be 
affected by any disturbance in the other two classes. The 
French Revolution led to a desire to better the condition 
of the labouring class. Education of the labouring class 
was proposed by the middle class, but this was opposed by 
the ruling class and the clergy. The repeal of the Com Laws 
is advocated, as cheap com would make England the work¬ 
shop of the world, and provide more emplo3mient. But the 
great remedy is systematic colonisation. 

Wakefield considered that, although there had been many 
treatises on colonies, the subject of colonisation had never 
been properly considered. James Mill had written on 
colonisation in the Supplement to the Encydopcedia Britan- 
nica, but this, instead of dealing with the subject, was " a 
treatise, and a very able one, on population, punishment, 
monopolies and patronage, with a few careless remarks on 
colonisation.” ^ Adam Smith had written on colonies, but 
his treatment of the subject was very imperfect. So an 
adequate statement of the question had still to be made. 

There were three objects which an old society would have 
in promoting colonisation, namely, the extension of the 
market for disposing of surplus produce, relief from excessive 
numbers, and an enlargement of the field for emplo3dng 
capital. 

Although attempts had been made to relieve excessive 
numbers under the direction of Wilmot Horton, no such 
relief had actually been obtained. Emigration had been 
opposed because the capitalists thought that the ensuing 
rise in wages would mean a fall in profits, but this opposition 
was based on a wrong view of capital. 

^ England and Amariea, pp. 64-5. 
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He held that in colonisation there are two elements, waste 
land and the removal of people to these lands. The success 
or failiire of any attempt at colonisation depended on the 
system of disposing of the waste land. He was greatly 
impressed by the system adopted by the United States. 
He attributed the greater prosperity of the United States as 
compared with Canada at this time to its better S3rstem of 
disposing of the public domain.^ The United States was 
an example of a country where both wages and profits were 
high. This was due to the fact that the system of selling the 
waste land by auction hindered the population from spread¬ 
ing too fast. But he was also aware that the Alleghanies, 
the dense forests, and the presence of hostile Indians had 
served to concentrate the American colonies in the early 
days of their history. The most outstanding example of 
how not to dispose of land was the Swan River Colony. 
There the huge grant of land to Peel had proved a barrier 
to the success of the colony. Lands appropriated but not 
used always proved a hindrance to development, as the land 
beyond these “ deserts ” could not be cultivated with profit. 
In Canada the Clergy Reserves had proved one of the greatest 
barriers to success because they made the construction of 
roads difficult, and also caused a wide dispersion of the 
settlers. 

In order to overcome these difficulties he recommended 
that the system of free gramts of land should be discontinued, 
and that ^ land should be disposed of at a price. That price 
should be determined by the needs of the colony for labour. 
Labourers by having to pay for their land would be com¬ 
pelled to work in the colony for some time in order to obtain 
the necessary money. Price of land would be determined on 
a sliding scale depending on the condition of the labour 
market in the particular colony. This system would be like 
"an elastic belt, which, though always tight, will always 3neld 
to pressure from within.” * This price should not be too 
high, because then it would become, not an elastic belt, but 
" a wall of brass,” immigration would be prevented, and the 
objects of colonisation defeated.* On this system those 

^ Evidence before Committee on Colonial Lands* 1836. 

* England and America, p. 151. ’ Ibid., p. 158. 
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buying land would not be paying for land but for labour. 
But in order that the system should be successful, care must 
be taken to have a uniform price in each colony. If price is 
not uniform settlers will be attracted to the place where land 
is cheap. With this best, or sufficient, price for land there 
should be " the most perfect liberty of appropriation." 
There should be no exceptional grants of land for religious 
or educational purposes. 

The fund created by the sale of lands could be used to 
convey labourers to the colony. The greatest hindrance to 
the success of colonies was lack of labourers. This dearth 
was caused not only by the system of granting land, but by 
the difficulty labourers in the British Isles had in reaching 
the colonies. Slavery in the United States and convict 
labour in the Australian colonies relieved the situation some¬ 
what in those countries. Canada, being easily reached, was 
fairly well supplied with labour.^ But there was need for 
regulated and systematic assistance to labourers to reach the 
Australian colonies. By using the fund secured from the 
sale of lands for this purpose, a bridge would be constructed 
across which would pass a steady stream of labourers regu¬ 
lated according to the needs of the colony. The fund would 
automatically increase with the increase in the demand for 
labour. In this way a self-regulating measure and regular 
supply of labour would be provided. The most economical 
way to administer the fund would be to take to the colonies, 
as far as possible, only young married couples, or young 
people of both sexes in equal numbers. In this way a larger 
proportion of the redundant population would be removed, 
as not only actual but potential population is thus 
transported. 

Wakefield considered his scheme to be one of colonisation 
as opposed to mere emigration. By the scheme of Wilmot 
Horton paupers were " shovelled out,” and dumped in the 
colonies to find emplo3nnent as best they could.* The main 

^ Committee on Colonial Lands, 1836. 

' In this Wakefield was somewhat unfair to Horton. Horton advocated 
the assisted settlement of paupers in the colonies. The real weakness of 
Horton's scheme as compared with that of Wakefield was that it applied 
only to paupers. Wakefield's scheme was much more comprehensive. 
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object of such emigration was to relieve the situation at 
home. The interests of the emigrants were secondary. As 
one writer put it, the body politic was sick and needed to be 
bled, and the bleeding was done in what was considered the 
least vital part of the body.^ Further, pauper emigration 
meant the removal of large numbers of children and old 
people. These were of little use in the colonies, and pro¬ 
vided little relief in the labour market at home. The 
emigration of paupers, coupled with the transportation of 
convicts to the penal settlements, had made emigration 
distasteful. But a well-regulated system of colonisation 
would appeal to every class in the community. The weak¬ 
ness of previous emigration was that it consisted of only 
one class. Consequently the development of a truly 
civilised life was retarded. In genuine colonisation every 
class must be included. In this way the new colonies 
would become miniature reproductions of the mother 
country. 

Wakefield believed that at the proper time some measure 
of self-government should be given to such colonies. Intel¬ 
ligence and independence would be fostered by colonial life, 
and soon the colonies would not submit to be governed from 
a distance, by men who understood only imperfectly the 
local conditions. In drawing up the scheme for the founding 
of the colony of South Australia, Wakefield made provision 
for self-government, but as this was displeasing to the 
Colonial Office it was withdrawn. However, history has 
shown that, in this, Wakefield showed keener discernment 
than the officials of the Colonial Office. 

The Art of Colonisation, published in 1849, which Mill had 
hoped would form a systematic and authoritative treatise on 
colonisation, falls far short of fulfilling that function. In 
construction it is unsystematic, and while its interest is added 
to, its value as a systematic treatise is lessened by the 
frequent disparaging personal references to the officials of 
the Colonial Office. However, it is valuable as throwing 
light on the development of his own ideas on colonisation as 
the result of wider experience. The story of his relations with 

^ No Emigration : a pamphlet, 1828. 
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the Colonial Office is also set forth from his own point of 
view, and in his characteristic and interesting style. 

The chief change that had taken place in his ideas was on 
the question of the sale of land by auction. In his earlier 
writings he was not opposed to the disposal of land com¬ 
petitively by auction at a fixed upset price. ^ In discussing 
the difficulties of having a uniform price in view of the differ¬ 
ing qualities of land, he suggests that the upset price should 
be based on the value of the richer land. When a tract of 
land is opened to buyers, " the first buyers would neglect 
the poorer land, would select the richer lots, which, being 
put up to auction at the minimum price, would fetch what¬ 
ever competition should determine.” The richer land having 
been settled and cultivated, the poorer land would acquire 
greater value, and it too could be sold at the upset price 
or any higher competitive price. To this he later became 
strongly opposed.* He considered that sale by auction at a 
fixed upset price would not achieve ” sufficient price.” It 
would be necessary to make the upset price the " sufficient 
price ” unless the amount of land offered for sale were 
limited. This latter he did not consider to be a practical 
proposition. Consequently the upset price should be fixed 
as the “ sufficient price,” and from this price there should be 
no deviation. Public auction would introduce the idea of 
competitive price, and any money taken from the pocket of 
the settler above the ” sufficient price ” would merely 
diminish his capital without achieving any social good for 
the colony. In his anxiety to obtain land the settler would 
be tempted to bid beyond his means. Sale by auction 
would tend also to unfair use of information regarding lands, 
would lead to vindictive feelings among the settlers, and 
would in general be injurious to bona fide settlers. The 
other points of his system are again emphasised, especially 
those of a uniform system of land sales, sufficient price imiform 
throughout each colony, and the devotion of the proceeds 
of sale to assisting emigration. 

^ England and Americat p, x88. 

* He says, 1 am at a loss to conceive how this notion could be enter¬ 
tained by a reasonable mind/'—Letter L ia The Art of Colonisation* 
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With regard to sufficient price he writes, “ The mere 
putting of a price on all new land may accomplish none of 
the objects in view. In order to accomplish them the price 
must be sufficient for that purpose. But the price may be 
low or high as the Government pleases: it is a variable 
force completely under the control of the Government. In 
founding a colony the price might be so low as to render the 
quantity of land appropriated by settlers practically un¬ 
limited ; it might be high enough to occasion a proportion 
between land and people similar to that of old countries, in 
which case, if this very high price did not prevent emigra¬ 
tion, the cheapest land in the colony might be as dear, and 
the superabundance of labourers as deplorable as in England; 
or it might be a just medium between the two, occasioning 
neither superabundance of people nor superabundance of 
land, but so limiting the quantity of land as to give the 
cheapest land a market value that would have the effect of 
compelling labourers to work some considerable time for 
wages before they could become landowners. A price that 
did less than this would be insufficient; one that did more 
would be excessive; the price that would do this and no more 
is the proper price. I am used to call it the sufficient 
price.” ^ 

The principle underlying the Wakefield system was 
adopted in the regulations for the sale of land in Australia 
in 1831. Previously land had been granted on various terms 
such as quit rents, redeemable at so many years’ purchase; 
for direct money payments; on certain conditions as to 
cultivation of the soil; or entirely free. By the regulations 
of 1831 all these were done away, and sale by auction, at a 
fixed minimum upset price was adopted. The fund so 
created was devoted to assisting labourers to emigrate. The 
colony of South Australia was founded on similar principles. 
The same practice was adopted in the New Zealand colonies. 
The Select Committee on New Zealand in 1840, after referring 
to the confusion in the sale of land which had resulted from 
the Government not taking over all the lands and disposing 
of them uniformly, reported in words that might well have 
' The Art of Colonisation, p. 339, Everyman’s edition, pp. 207-8. 
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been penned by Wakefield, that under these conditions it was 
impossible to put in force " that most approved method of 
colonisation, namely, that of disposing of the whole of the 
waste lands by sale at a uniform and sufficient price.” 
” The Government, it is clear, cannot maintain such a price, 
and thus introduce labour into the colony in quantities 
proportioned to the extent of land held by private owners, 
if those owners can undersell the Government without loss 
to themselves.” ^ 

But Wakefield himself considered that his scheme had 
never been properly tried.* This was due largely to the 
opposition of the Colonial Office and various private interests. 
With regard to the scheme for the founding of South Australia 
he writes, “ We struck out this provision because it displeased 
somebody, altered another to conciliate another person, and 
inserted a third because it embodied somebody's crotchet.” • 
It was so disfigured that he would have disowned it if there 
had not been enough of the original left to lead to hope. 
To him the details of his system were all-important, and he 
attributed the failure of the scheme to the mistake of not 
adopting it in its entirety. 

The elements in Wakefield’s system of colonisation were 
not original. Sale of land, selection and assisting of 
emigrants, the development of the colonies towards self- 
government were ideas already to hand. " Wakefield's claim 
to originality rests upon the fact that he combined them into 
a unified theory, and impressed them with the stamp of his 
powerful mind.” * In his hands these ideas became a new 
thing, a scientific system, a basis for the future expansion 
of peoples. 

There is a tone of disappointment, almost bordering 
on petulance, running through his Art of Colonisation. It 
may have been that he saw the merits of his system so clearly 
that he failed to appreciate fully the difficulties of appl3dng 
it. The Colonial Ofiice had to take into account not only 
the merits of the system, but all the numerous and varied 

^ Report of Select Committee on New Zealand, 1840. 

• The Art of Colonisation, pp. 58, 339. 

• Ibid., p. 49, 

• Introduction to A Letter from Sydney, Everyman's edition, p. xi. 
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interests of the colonies. Had Wakefield been given charge 
of the Garden of Eden there is no doubt that he would have 
made his system a success in all its detail. When applied 
to an empire that had come together by accident, in which 
there had been created interests not in the original scheme of 
things, it was quite a different matter. But there is no doubt 
that Wakefield exercised a very powerful influence on British 
colonial policy, and did much to bind the various parts of 
the Empire together on the solid basis of independence and 
interdependence. 

The changes which have taken place in what were then 
the colonies of England have made less practicable such a 
system as Wakefield’s. ‘ ‘ But if it was rather for an age than 
for all time in its practical operation, the system preserves 
an undying importance in history as the first attempt since 
the days of the Greeks at organised colonisation on scientific 
principles.” ^ 

1 Edward Gibbon Wakefield^ Dr. Richard Garnett. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE WAKEFIELD THEORY IN PRACTICE: AUSTRALIA 

When the Colonisation Society approached the Colonial 
Office in 1830 for the purpose of obtaining official sanction 
and assistance in carrying out their scheme of colonisation 
they were told that the Government rather wished to dis¬ 
courage emigration, as they had already more than they could 
deal with.^ Doubtless the Colonial Office had in mind the 
mighty stream of emigrants then pouring into Canada. 
When it was pointed out that the scheme of the Colonisation 
Society was not to encourage emigration, but to initiate 
systematic colonisation, the Minister for the Colonies 
admitted that he had not thought of the difference. How¬ 
ever, the propaganda carried out by the society was 
producing results. 

In 1831 Lord Goderich, later Lord Ripon, sent instructions® 
to the Governors of New South Wales, Van Diemen's Land 
and Western Australia, that all previous systems of dispos¬ 
ing of land were to be abolished, and sale by auction, at a 
fixed minimum upset price, substituted. Land was to be 
sold for ready money only. Ten per cent, of the purchase 
price was to be paid at the time of sale. If the purchase 
was not completed within a month, the sale was to be 
declared void and the deposit forfeited. The money obtained 
from the sale of lands could be applied to assisting emigra¬ 
tion.® This was the first attempt to put into practice the 
principle underlying the Wakefield theory. It was far from 

^ Wakefield in England and America, 

■ Parliamentary Papers, 1831, Vol. 19, p. 115. 

’ See Instructions to Colonial Governors, 1831, and Report of Committee 
on Colonial Lands, 1836. Also Parliamentary Papers, 1831-2. Vol. 32, 
pp. 365-74, for New South Wales. 
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satisfying the advocates of systematic colonisation, but it 
was a beginning. The Emigration Commissioners had 
recommended that emigration to Australia should be 
encouraged. The cost of the passage to Australia was such 
as to be prohibitive to the ordinary labourer. It was now 
lowered from £30 to £18. The Treasury advanced £10,000 
on the security of the future land sales to assist emigration. 
In 1832 the fund obtained from the sale of lands amounted to 
over £10,000; in 1833 it amounted to £26,000; in 1834 to 
£40,000; in 1835 to £80,000, and in 1836 to about £130,000. 
These sums were used to assist emigrants to reach Australia. 
Those assisted were labourers of good character, having no 
capital, who were willing to work for wages. ^ An attempt 
was also made to encourage the emigration of women. There 
was a very great disparity between the sexes in the Australian 
colonies, and conditions of life were not particularly attractive 
to women. The work of selecting the women emigrants was 
given to a society known as the London Emigrant Com¬ 
mittee. This Committee was not very fortunate in its 
selections, and many women of doubtful character were 
sent out. 

Thus we see that in this early movement there was some 
attempt at carrying out what may be spoken of as the three 
great principles of the Wakefield system, namely, sale of 
land, the application of the fund so secured to assisting 
emigration, and the emigration of the sexes in equal propor¬ 
tions. But Wakefield considered that the way in which 
these principles were put into practice rendered them in¬ 
effectual.® The price at which the land was sold was not 
sufficient, and the manner in which emigration was assisted 
was not the best. The systematic colonisers had still higher 
ambitions, and the project of founding a colony in South 
Australia was formed. 

The system of land sales introduced in 1831 chiefly affected 
New South Wales. Western Australia was still suffering 
from the unfortunate circumstances under which it was 
founded, and it presented little attraction for settlers. Van 

' Report of House of Lords* Committee on New Zealand, 1838. 

• The Art of Colonisation, 1849. 
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Diemen’s Land was at this time overcrowded with labourers, 
and it was with difficulty that work could be found for them.^ 
The Governor requested that no more be sent. In New 
South Wales, on the contrary, there was a dearth of 
labourers.* The number of free emigrants arriving in the 
colony had been steadily increasing, while the number of 
convicts sent out each year remained on the average without 
change. This, coupled with the fact that many of the 
former convicts, having served their sentence, had become 
valuable settlers, was gradually changing the character of the 
colony of New South Wales. It had originated as a penal 
settlement, but now the number of free settlers had so 
increased that the penal element was becoming increasingly 
less prominent. 

Notwithstanding all the criticism of the systematic 
colonisers, there is no doubt that the Ripon regulations for 
the sale of land had much to do in producing this result. 
In 1831 the number of free emigrants arriving in the colony 
was 457, and in 1832 the number had increased to 2006.® 
In addition to the actual number of emigrants taken out 
under the scheme, the advanteiges of settlement in New 
South Wales was brought prominently before the British 
public. It was this that made it possible for New South 
Wales to take advantage of the lull in emigration to British 
North America which commenced in 1838, after the rebellion 
in Canada. In 1838,14,021 emigrants went from the British 
Isles to the Australian colonies, and of these, 10,189 went to 
New South Wales.* In 1839 the number reaching Australia 
was 15,786; in 1840 it was 15,850, and in 1841 the number 
totalled 32,625. 

Before 1837 emigrants were taken out in Government ships 
and at Government expense. In 1837 the system of giving 
bounties on the introduction of suitable labourers into the 
colony was inaugurated. This was originally intended to 

^ Despatch from Sir John Franklin to Lord Glenelg, with enclosures, 
4th April, 1838. 

• Reports of Commissions sitting in New South Wales, 1837-38, and 
Despatch of Sir Geo. Gipps to the Marquess of Normanby, 1840. 

’ Report of Agent-General for Emigration, 1839. 

* Ibid. 
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apply to settlers requiring labourers, and bringing them into 
the colony. But the commercial element was soon intro¬ 
duced into the system, and the bounty was paid to ship¬ 
owners, who conveyed labourers in their ships, and succeeded 
in getting them accepted by the colony^. The bounty system 
was found to be more economical, and labourers could be 
conveyed 21 per cent, cheaper by that method than on the 
Government ships. Also the percentage of young children 
to adults was less. The merits of the two systems were much 
discussed, and the Governor of New South Wales favoured 
the bounty system. In 1840, when the need for labourers 
in the colony was greater than ever, the bounty was increased. 
This led to a rapid increase in the number of emigrants 
arriving on the bounty system. So great was the expenditure 
on bounties that emigration in Government ships had to be 
stopped. Soon the numbers reaching the colony called for 
bounties to a larger amount than the funds at the disposal 
of the colony would allow. In addition, since 1835 the 
colony had to bear the expense of police, gaols and part of 
the marine.^ This was estimated in 1835 to be about 
£25,000, but in 1839 it had reached £90,000. In 1841 a com¬ 
mercial crisis arose in New South Wales. Land sales fell off, 
and the Governor appealed to the Colonial Office to check 
emigration. The result was that the bounty system was 
suspended, and emigration immediately diminished.* 

In 1831 the advocates of the Wakefield system laid before 
the Colonial Office a plan for founding and colonising a new 
British province in South Australia. In all the existing 
colonies so much public land had been already alienated, and 
the means adopted for so doing had been so various, that 
it was very difficult to apply the Wakefield system without 
such modification as in the opinion of its supporters rendered 
it ineffective. In the new colony of South Australia it was 
hoped that the system would have a fair trial. But even 
here important modifications had to be made. 

Correspondence regarding the new colony was carried on 

^ Despatch from Rt. Hon. T. Spring Rice to Governor Sir R. Bourke, 
15th November, 1834. 

* Report of Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 1842. 
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with the Colonial Office from 1831 to 1834 without pro¬ 
ducing any satisfactory results.^ The part of the scheme to 
which the Government took most exception was the proposal 
for self-government in the colony. Verbal approval of the 
scheme had been given by Lord Howick, to whom it had been 
first presented. Encouraged by this the colonisers proceeded 
to collect a body of settlers in anticipation of the grant of a 
charter. These settlers had subscribed ;^ioo,ooo, and others 
were ready to subscribe a further £100,000. When Lord 
Goderich objected to the proposal for self-government, the 
colonisers replied that they were willing to make any modifi¬ 
cations in the charter for the South Australian Land Com¬ 
pany which Lord Goderich might propose, on condition that 
the principles of land sales, systematic emigration and future 
self-government were not interfered with. Lord Goderich 
considered this willingness to modify the proposed charter to 
be evidence that the scheme had not been properly thought 
out, and closed the negotiations. The settlers broke up, 
many joined the “ rebellious Political Unions,” and others 
sailed to the United States, with hard feelings toward 
England.* 

In 1833 Goderich was succeeded at the Colonial Office by 
Stanley. The hopes of the colonisers revived and a similar 
proposal was made to Stanley, with the modification that 
the Governor and all the officials of the colony were to be 
appointed by theCrown. These negotiations also fell through. 

In the same year appeared Wakefield’s book, England and 
America. This again revived the drooping spirits of the 
colonisers, and towards the end of the year a new society, 
called the South Australian Association, was formed. Early 
in 1834 a large body of settlers had been collected, and a new 
proposal was submitted to Spring Rice, who had now 
succeeded Stanley at the Colonial Office. The government 
of the colony was to be left entirely in the hands of the 
Crown. Spring Rice promised to support the scheme on 
condition that the Association had a capital of at least 
£50,000, and that no settlement was to take place until 

^ Wakefield in England and America. 

' The Art of Colonisation, 1849. 
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£35,000 had been secured from the sale of lands. A Bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons and passed in spite 
of opposition. It was expected that it would be thrown out 
by the House of Lords, but the strong support of the Duke 
of Wellington carried it through, and it became law on 
August 15th, 1834. 

The provisions of the Act were to be carried out by a 
Board of ten Commissioners working in conjunction with a 
resident agent in the colony. They were given power to 
dispose of lands by auction at a minimum price of I2s. per 
acre,^ and to employ the funds so secured in emigration. 
In order to provide for the expenses of government they were 
authorised to raise a loan up to the amount of £200,000 on 
the security of the ordinary revenue of the colony. In order 
to guard against the colony becoming a charge on the 
Imperial Exchequer, the Commissioners were to invest the 
sum of £20,000 in Government securities. Proceedings were 
delayed and the Commissioners did not take up their duties 
until April 1835. They continued to administer the affairs 
of the colony until January 1840,* when the Colonial Land 
and Emigration Commissioners were appointed to take 
charge of all emigration in the Empire. 

Most of the Commissioners were ignorant of the principles 
of emigration, and the Chairman, Colonel Torrens, had great 
difficulty in getting them to carry out the essential features 
of the Act.® A great weakness of the Act was the division 
of authority between the Commissioners in England and the 
Government in the colony.® The Commissioners were 
appointed by the Crown, but were not responsible to the 
ministers of the Crown. Revenue was controlled by the 
colonial authorities, but the fund raised to defray the cost of 
government was confided in the Board of Commissioners. 

^ Wakefield considered that £2 per acre should be the minimum price. 
Owing to the death of his daughter he had not been taking so direct an 
interest in the project as formerly, and the adoption of the lower price 
led to an estrangement between Wakefield and the Commissioners .—Career 
of Wakefieldt A. J. Harrop, pp. 76-77. 

' First Report of the Colonisation Commissioners of South Australia, 
1836, and Fourth Report of South Australian Commissioners, 1840. 

• Wakefield, Art of Colonisation, 

* Report of Select Committee on South Australia, 1841. 
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Owing to disputes regarding the early surveys the occupa¬ 
tion and cultivation of the land was delayed. The settlers 
congregated at Adelaide, and speculation in town lots became 
common.^ In 1838 Governor Hindmarsh was recalled and 
Colonel Gawler was sent out as Governor. The powers of 
the Board of Commissioners were increased in an amended 
Act during the same year,® Surveys and sales were acceler¬ 
ated, and the colony seemed to be flourishing. In 1836 the 
Commissioners had sent out 941 emigrants; in 1837 the 
number emigrating was 1227; in 1838 it reached 3154, and 
in 1839 it was 5316. Up to 1840 land to the value of 
£262,240 9s.* had been sold. This was entirely out of 
proportion to the population of the colony. By the end of 
June 1840 land sufficient to support 100,000 inhabitants 
had been sold, while the population was only about 15,000.* 

In January 1840, when the Board of Commissioners sur¬ 
rendered their authority to the Colonial Land and Emigra¬ 
tion Commissioners, they piously congratulated themselves 
on the success of their efforts.® Their report was not 
presented until July, and a few days after the attention of 
the Government was called to the hopeless state of the 
finances of the colony. Expenditure in 1839 had reached 
the sum of £140,000, while the revenue was about £30,000. 
The reason was that the total fund obtained from the sale 
of land had to be devoted to emigration, and all the expenses 
of survey, government, etc. had to be met out of the ordinary 
revenue. The Imperial Government authorised the new 
Commissioners to raise a loan, but this they found to be 
impossible, and the Imperial Government had to come to 
the aid of the colony. Governor Gawler was recalled and 
Governor Grey sent out, with instructions to make arrange¬ 
ments to decrease expenditure,® By discontinuing public 

' Fourth Report of Colonisation Commissioners for South Australia, 
1840. 

* Report of Select Committee on South Australia, 1841. 

* Statistics of South Australia, Adelaide, 1845. 

* Report of Committee on South Australia, 1841. 

* Report of 1840. 

* £. G. Price, in The Foundation and Settlement of South Australia, 1924, 
strongly defends the administration of Governor Gawler, and points out 
that during his term of office there was more actual settlement on the 
land than he was given credit for at the time. However, it was natural 
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works, and decreasing public expenditure generally, he 
reduced the annual outlay to £40,000. The discontinuance 
of public works led to unemplo5nnent, and consequent dis¬ 
content on the part of some of the settlers. But the general 
effect of his administration was to remove the population 
from Adelaide to the farm lands in the country, and place 
the colony on a more productive basis. 

A select Committee was appointed to inquire into the 
affairs of the colony. While some fault was found with the 
administration of the local government, the chief part of the 
blame for the condition of the colony was charged to the 
ignorance of the South Australian Commissioners and to 
the provisions of the South Australia Act.^ The Committee 
recommended the repeal of all former Acts, and the placing 
of the colony on the same footing as the other British 
colonies. They also advised that the expense of surveys 
be met out of the fund derived from the sale of lands. By 
the system of sales at a uniform price the public had been 
deprived of any benefit accruing from the appreciation in 
the value of lands due to position and increase of population. 
In order to secure this they advised the sale of lands by 
auction on the same principle as that adopted in New South 
Wales. It is interesting to note that Wakefield, in his 
evidence before the Committee, agreed to the advisability 
of devoting part of the proceeds of the land sales to the 
expense of surveys. 

These recommendations were carried into effect in an Act 
passed in 1842. South Australia was placed under the control 
of the Colonial Office as an ordinary British colony. The 
sum of £155,000 which had been advanced to the colony by 
the Imperial Exchequer was made a gift, and in addition 
£60,000 which had been drawn in bills by Gawler and 
Grey.® 

The settlers, realising that the success of the colony 
depended on production, set to work to cultivate the land. 

that his successor in his dispatches to London should give emphasis to the 
weaknesses and difficulties which he found in South Australia, and that 
there had been a one-sided urban development is beyond dispute. 

^ Report of Select Committee on South Australia, 1841. 

* 5 & 6 Viet., c. 61. 
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Townships which had been previously in existence only on 
paper became real agricultural settlements. Soon the chief 
difficulties of the colony had been surmounted, and real 
prosperity began. This prosperity was further increased by 
the discovery of copper in 1842 and 1844.^ 

In 1842 the passing of the Waste Lands (Australian) Act 
gave to the Australian colonies a uniform system of disposing 
of waste lands.* By its provisions no land was to be alienated 
except by sale, open to public competition, at the minimum 
upset price of £i per acre. Lands remaining unsold after 
being offered for sale by auction could be sold privately at a 
price not less than that at which they had been offered 
publicly. The minimum upset price could not be changed 
except by Act of Parliament. By this provision the control 
of the disposal of waste land and the fixing of price were 
taken out of the hands of the Colonial Office. At least half 
of the proceeds of the land sales was to be devoted to emigra¬ 
tion, and the remainder to be divided between surveys, 
making of roads, and care of the aborigines. This Act applied 
also to New Zealand. 

The appointment of the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commissioners in 1840 marks a new step in the emigration 
policy of Great Britain. The first appearance of an emigra¬ 
tion establishment on the Imperial votes was in 1834, when 
the sum of £1457 was provided for seven half-pay lieutenants 
of the Royal Navy who were appointed Emigration Agents 
at Liverpool, Bristol, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick and 
Greenock.® In the same year the Board of Commissioners 
to administer the affairs of South Australia was appointed. 
These Commissioners were unpaid, as evidently the Govern¬ 
ment had not yet departed from the idea of assistance to 
emigrants being in the nature of a charity. In 1837 the 
Office of Agent-General for Emigration was created, and the 
holder of the office worked in conjunction with the Commis¬ 
sioners. The duties of the agents at the various ports were 
merely to enforce the various shipping regulations, and in 
genersd to protect the emigrants from those who were Ipng 

' Handbook to South Australia, 1858. • 5 & 6 Viet., c. 36. 

* Report of Committee on Agricultural Settlements, 1906. 
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in wait to take advantage of their ignorance. In 1837 the 
Chairman of the Australian Commissioners succeeded in 
securing a salary. At the end of 1839 the Commissioners 
waited on Lord John Russell with the request that they also 
be remunerated for their services.^ Lord John Russell, who 
was not satisfied with the administration of emigration, took 
the opportunity of relieving the South Australian Com¬ 
missioners of their duties, and appointed three Commissioners, 
known as the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
to take charge of all the emigration within the Empire. The 
Commissioners were T. F. Elliot, who had been Agent- 
General for Emigration, and whose office was merged in the 
new body; Colonel Robert Torrens, Chairman of the South 
Australian Commissioners was also a member, and the third 
was the Hon. Edward Villiers.® 

Lord John Russell, in his instructions to the Commis¬ 
sioners, stated that the result of his inquries into the present 
system of managing the Crown lands in the colonies, and 
into the plans hitherto pursued in aid of emigration, was to 
convince him of the necessity for some new arrangement at 
once more comprehensive and more efficient. The duties of 
the new Commissioners were threefold. In the first place 
they were to collect accurate information regarding the 
colonies, and to supply this information to intending 
emigrants. Their second duty was to take charge of the 
sale of the Crown lands. In carrying out this duty they 
had powers concurrent with the Governor of the colony. 
This, however, did not apply to British North America. 
Their third duty was to take charge of the actual removal 
of emigrants to the colonies, and ensure that only the right 
type of emigrant was sent out.® The Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commissioners were not abolished until 1878. 
In the meantime Government grants in aid of emigration 
had been made from time to time, amounting to as much as 
£ 20,000 in one year.* The Poor Law Act of 1834 enabled 

^ TAe Colonisaiion of Australia (1829-42), R. C. MilJs, p. 245, note. 

* Commission of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners," 
1840. 

’ Instructions to Commissioners from Lord John Russell, 1840. 

* Report on Agricultural Settlements, 1906. 
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parishes to mortgage their rates, and to spend the money so 
secured in assisting the emigration of paupers in sums not 
exceeding £io per head. This right was not extensively 
used. 

The influence of Wakefield and his followers produced a 
remarkable change in the character of emigration from the 
British Isles. In the earlier period, emigration had been 
considered to be the last resort in the extremity of distress. 
It was confined chiefly to paupers. The system of transport¬ 
ing convicts had the effect of giving to the popular mind the 
idea that emigration was something not quite respectable. 
The evidence given before the Select Committee on Trans¬ 
portation in 1837 led to a change in the value attached to 
the transportation of convicts. Transportation to New 
South Wales was abolished in 1840. It continued in Van 
Diemen’s Land until 1853. But the Wakefield system had 
caused emigration to appeal to a much better type of citizen 
during the 'thirties. Amongst the emigrants were now to be 
found representatives of all classes of society, so that the work 
of colonisation was reproducing civilised society on virgin 
soil, “ instead of that mere emigration which aimed at little 
more than shovelling out paupers to where they might die 
without shocking their betters with the sight or sound of 
their last agony.” ^ The volume of emigration from 1831 
to 1840 reached the total of 703,150, or almost treble that 
during the period 1821-30.* 

“ The general British attitude towards colonies was changing. 
Colonial waste lands, which had been looked upon as useless, or 
as a means of rewarding officials or official favourites, had come 
to be recognised as the chief element of colonial prosperity, to 
be disposed of only with due regard to the welfare of the colony 
and the mother country. Emigration, which had been hap¬ 
hazard and unregulated, and had been treated merely as a means 
of ridding the mother country of surplus population, or of \mdesir- 
ables, was now regarded as a means of building up prosperous 
communities, and benefiting both them and the mother country. 
The regulation of emigration was now considered to be so impor¬ 
tant as to be worthy of the attention of a department of Govem- 

* Speech by Charles Buller on Colonisation, delivered in House of 
Commons, 18.^3, reprinted in The Art of Colonisation, 1849. 

* Comparative Tables in Emigration Statistics for 1889. ^Appendixl. 
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ment. Colonies, too, were ceased to be looked on only as a sphere 
for the benevolent autocracy of the Secretary of State and his 
advisors. It was gradually being recognised that, in various 
parts of the Empire, states were growing up whose citizens claimed 
to enjoy political rights not matenally different from those 
enjoyed at home. The era of self-government in the form of 
responsible government was dawning, and this necessarily caused 
the people at home to look upon the colonies with different eyes.” ^ 

The period of depression in the Australian colonies which 
commenced in 1841 continued until 1846. Bounties on 
emigrants were suspended in 1842, and assisted emigration 
ceased in 1844 and did not recommence until 1847. Land 
sales began to fall off in 1842. Those who were opposed to 
the Land Sales Act, and who thought that the price of land 
was too high, attributed this falling off to the provisions of 
this Act. But the truth was that the Australian colonies were 
passing through a normal experience in the history of new 
settlements. Over-enthusiasm had led to over-speculation, 
and progress in the colonies had been more rapid than was 
warranted by their real productive development. In 1843 
there was some unemplo5mient at Sydney, and a number of 
artisans were employed on public work. In this yecir there 
was a general decrease in emigration to all places from the 
British Isles following the large emigration which took place 
in 1841 and 1842. In the former year 118,592 emigrants 
sailed from British and Irish ports, and in 1842 the number 
was 128,344, while in 1843 the total was only 57,212. This 
decrease seems to have been due chiefly to conditions in the 
Australian colonies and on the North American continent. 
Owing to the depression in the United States which com¬ 
menced in 1837 there was not the same opportunity for 
employment. The amount of employment in British North 
America was also limited. Some of those who had emigrated 
in 1842 had returned, bringing unfavourable reports, and 
this had the effect of discouraging emigration. 

In 1843 conditions in New South Wales began to improve. 
The depression had the effect of compelling many families 
who had been living in the towns to move into the country 
and take up land. In that year only 367 assisted emigrants 

^ The Colonisation of AustraXia, R. C. Mills. 
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reached the colony. In 1846 none were assisted, and only 
396 arrived who paid the cost of their passage. Over 200 
children had been left behind by parents who had emigrated 
previous to 1842, and it was found impossible to have these 
sent out before 1847. In 1847 emigration to New South 
Wales was renewed. The colony had passed through the 
crisis, and its finances were now in such a condition as to 
warrant permission being given to issue debentures for 
£100,000 in order to renew assisted emigration. From the 
opening of emigration to the end of the year almost 9000 
emigrants were assisted, and in 1848 the number assisted was 
18,611. These all went to New South Wales, to the Port 
Phillip district, which was rapidly developing and reaching 
the stage when it was becoming worthy of autonomous exist¬ 
ence as a State, and to South Australia. Van Diemen’s Land 
was still suffering from a surplus of labourers, due chiefly to 
the presence of the convicts. A settlement was founded in 
North Australia to relieve the pressure in Van Diemen’s Land, 
but with little effect. There was also some movement from 
Van Diemen’s Land to Port Phillip. Western Australia was 
still in a backward condition, and emigration to that colony 
was insignificcUit. 

It was at this time that the regulations for assisting 
emigrants were somewhat relaxed, and those not regularly 
eligible were given assistance on pa5mient of part of the cost 
of the passage. There were over 2500 so assisted in 1848. 
Sometimes a deposit was made by those living in the 
Australian colonies on behalf of friends in the British Isles 
whom they wished to be assisted to emigrate. The total 
number assisted in 1849 to reach Australia was 18,709, but in 
1850 it had fallen to ^30. This falling off was due to two 
causes. The large number sent out since the reopening of 
emigration had restocked the depleted labour market, and 
in 1850 conditions in the British Isles had greatly improved, 
and employment was much more plentiful. A feature of 
Australian emigration during these years was the emigration 
of 1666 female domestic servants, and also a number of hoys 
from the Parkhurst Prison, and a number of orphan children 
from Ireland. From 1847 to 1851 the total cost of assisted 
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emigration to the Australian colonies was £800,000. 
£102,000 of this was paid by the emigrants themselves. The 
total number of emigrants assisted was 59,682. 

The Australian colonies had little attraction for the 
emigrants from Ireland. The Commissioners included a 
proportion of Irish emigrants amongst those sent out, but 
they did not meet with much encouragement from the 
colonies. Six himdred and twenty-one of the domestics 
sent out were from Ireland, but the Colonial authorities 
thought that this number was more than a fair proportion 
from Ireland. The emigration of orphan chil^en from 
Ireland was also stopped in 1850 at the request of the 
colonies. This lack of appreciation of the merits of the Irish 
was chiefly due to the fact that the original settlers in 
Australia were largely people from England possessed of 
some capital. Having the right to nominate emigrants to 
be assisted in proportion to the amount of capital expended in 
land in the colony, they naturally nominated those from their 
own districts. 

The foregoing facts reveal the contrast which emigration 
to Australia presents to that proceeding to Canada. 
Australian emigration originated entirely with the Govern¬ 
ment. Emigrants were assisted by the funds derived from 
the sale of public lands, and emigration was conducted under 
public control. Prior to the Land Regulations of 1831, 
emigration to Australia was an insignificant trickle. The 
system of assisted emigration advocated by Wakefield and 
his followers was the foundation of the Australian colonies 
and of New Zealand. The cost of the passage was prohibi¬ 
tive to the class usually desiring to emigrate, and had it not 
been for the assistance given by the Land Fund, the develop¬ 
ment of the Australian colonies would doubtless have been 
long delayed. The North American colonies, on the other 
hand, because of their proximity and the cheapness of the 
passage had always proved attractive. There was no need 
for Government encoiuragement. Consequently emigration to 
the North American colonies continued free and imdirected. 
During the ten years from 1837-46 inclusive, 740,000 
emigrants went to British North America and the United 
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States. In the same time 100,750 emigrants went to 
Australia and New Zealand. Of this number about 20,000 
went out at their own expense, and about 80,500 were assisted 
from the Land Fund. These figures will show the important 
part played by the Wakefield system even though it may 
have been imperfectly applied. 

In 1848, Earl Grey pointed out that the cost of transport 
to Australia made it impossible to look upon the colonies 
there as a source of relief for over-population in the British 
Isles. “But,although this is the case,” he said, “it is not 
the less true that Australian emigration is of the greatest 
possible advantage to the Empire in general, as affording a 
field of enterprise to the more ardent spirits of the mother 
country, who, in the present peaceful times, cannot find a 
suitable career at home; and also as creating and increasing 
thriving communities in that part of the world with which 
our manufacturers carry on a large and lucrative trade.” ^ 

Van Diemen’s Land was still unable to receive labourers. 
In 1849 an attempt was made to encourage small capitalists 
to settle there in order to provide for greater emplo3nnent. 
Persons depositing ^200 at the Bank of England to the credit 
of the Land and Emigration Commissioners were given a 
certificate value double this amount for the purchase of land 
in Van Diemen’s Land. The purchase had to be made within 
eighteen months from the time of deposit. Such depositors 
were given a free passage for themselves, their families and 
servants, up to two-thirds the amount of their deposit.* 
However, even these favourable terms do not seem to have 
proved very attractive, and little additional emigration 
resulted from these regulations.® 

The year 1851 marks the end of the era of beginnings in 
the Australian colonies. In that year gold was discovered, 
and a complete change took place in these colonies. Gold 
had been discovered in 1849 in California, and had caused a 
small amount of emigration from Sydney and from New 
Zealand. The story of the discovery of gold in Australia 

* Hansard, 1848, Vol. loi, p. 3. 

* Appendix 20 to the Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commissioners, 1851. 

* Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 1852. 
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and the means adopted by the officials to deal with the 
situation forms a fascinating subject, but one which is out¬ 
side the bounds of this study. Everybody rushed to the 
“ diggings,” and even Government officials caught the fever, 
and it was found necessary to raise their salaries 50 per cent, 
to retain them at their posts. New South Wales took the 
rush with a certain degree of coolness, but imagination can 
picture the 20,000 “ diggers ” in the district of Mount 
Alexander in Victoria, and the deserted ports at which 
thousands of emigrants arrived towards the end of the 
year 1851. 

The rush to the gold-fields caused a dearth of agricultural 
labourers and shepherds in the country, and there was a 
danger that the wool clip would be lost. Already a large 
voluntary emigration to Australia from the British Isles had 
commenced, but this was directed mainly to the gold-fields. 
Persons were sent out who for physical or other reasons were 
not likely to be attracted to the “ diggings.” Emigrants 
were sent from the Western Highlands through the instru¬ 
mentality of a Society formed under the patronage of Prince 
Albert. This party sailed in the Hercules and had a some¬ 
what unfortunate voyage. Encountering a storm the ship 
had to put in at Rothesay. When again under way, smedl- 
pox was discovered on board and a stop was made at Cork. 
Eventually after much delay the emigrants reached South 
Australia, where they were well received.^ 

Owing to the attraction which the gold-fields had for sea¬ 
men, difficulties of transportation arose. In August 1852 no 
less than seventy-four vessels were lying in Hobson’s Bay, 
having been deserted by members of their crews. The sea¬ 
men on getting tired of the " diggings ” would return to the 
ships and demand £50 or {fio for the return voyage. The 
result was that the cost of the passage to Australia soon rose 
from £10 to as much as ^^23. Owing to the large number 
wishing to reach Australia, larger ships had to be used. 
The crowding led to an increase in the mortality on board, 
especially amongst the children. This led to a refusal to 
accept families with more than two children under seven or 

' Report of Emigration Commissioner, 1853. 
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three under ten. The spontaneous emigration to Australia 
consisted largely of single men, and the Emigration Com¬ 
missioners decided not to assist any such who were not 
members of families. At the same time they gave greater 
facilities for emigration to single women. 

The discovery of gold marked the turning-point in the 
development of the Australian colonies. An era of pros¬ 
perity was inaugurated which was beyond the wildest dreams 
of those who had struggled to lay the foundations. The day 
of beginnings was over, and success was assured. 

It may be convenient in connection with emigration to 
Australia to mention the movement to South Africa which 
began in the 'forties owing to the encouragement given by 
the Emigration Commissioners. This emigration was con¬ 
ducted on the same lines as that to Australia. Evidently the 
hopes of those who were so enthusiastic about the Cape of 
Good Hope as an outlet for the surplus population of the 
British Isles after the close of the Napoleonic wars were not 
fulfilled. The emigration of 1820 was not followed by that 
steady stream which its promoters seemed to see in prophetic 
vision. The Cape did not prove attractive of itself, and for 
reasons already given pauper emigration was directed to the 
North American colonies. However, the Cape of Good Hope 
was not forgotten, for in 1840 we find a Commission inquiring 
into the treatment of certain apprentices who had been sent 
out. These apprentices were largely employed in domestic 
work, and evidently some of them met the fate which usually 
attends those who fall unprotected into the hands of those 
who have purely commercial minds. The persons to whom 
these children were apprenticed paid the sum of £9 for the 
privilege of taking charge of them, and it was suggested that 
this transaction savoured of slavery. In 1840 there were 
750 of these apprentices in the colony.^ 

At this time there was no regular system of disposing of 

^ Report of Commission on the Treatment of Children sent to the Cape 
of Good Hope, 1840. See infra. Chapter XV, on Emigration of Children. 
See also History of South Africa, Theal, Vol. IV, pp. 185-89. These appren¬ 
tices were sent out by the Children's Friend Society, which was founded 
in 1820. The hostilit}r aroused in England by reports of ill-treatment of 
children in South Africa was out of all proportion to the facts. The 
Society was dissolved in 1841 as a result of this hostility. 
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waste land in the Cape of Good Hope, and there was little 
evidence of any extensive desire for land purchase. In some 
instances the amount received for land did not pay the 
expenses of survey and sale.^ But someone made inquiry 
as to how land could be bought, and getting little satisfaction 
at the Cape, made further inquiries in London. The result 
was that in 1844 a scheme was drawn up under which any¬ 
one desiring to buy land could apply to have it surveyed 
and offered for sale. In this way sales commenced in that 
year. In 1845 the local government evidently woke up to 
the fact that the arrival of emigrants in the colony might be 
a good thing, and the sum of £10,000 was voted by the 
Council for the purpose of defraying the cost of bringing 
emigrants from Europe.* 

In 1843 the sovereignty of the Queen was declared over the 
district of Natal. An inquiry was instituted into the titles 
to land of the settlers there, and an attempt was made to 
regulate the various claims, and place the district on a stable 
basis. A bounty was given on labourers brought to the 
Cape of Good Hope along the same lines as had been adopted 
in Australia. The first party under the new system arrived 
in 1846, but the circumstances of the colony did not admit 
of an extensive emigration.® However, the Land Revenue 
in 1847 amounted to £22,291, and the prosperity of the 
colony was increasing. In this year a further £10,000 was 
voted to assist emigration. In Natal an attempt was made 
to organise a company to promote cotton-growing, and land 
was granted for this purpose. But this proved a failure The 
land which had been reserved for the company was sold to 
Mr. Byrne under a somewhat fantastic system of sale which 
had been adopted by the Commissioners. This scheme pro¬ 
vided that for each £1000 deposited with the Colonial Land 
and Emigration Commissioners a certificate of value was 
issued. The depositor could take out the emigrants himself, 
on condition that they were provided with proper transport, 
and that on arrival they were furnished with twenty acres 
of land at the cost of £10. On a certificate being produced 

^ Report of Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 1842. 

• Ibid., 1845. • Ibid., 1847. 
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of the landing of the emigrant in Natal, £io for each emigrant 
so introduced was refunded by the Colonial Land and Emigra¬ 
tion Commissioners to the depositor. Mr. B3niie deposited 
£14,000, and in all £19,000 was deposited under the scheme. 
Two thousand two hundred and eleven emigrants were taken 
out, but great difficulty was experienced in making the grants 
of land, and the amount was found to be too small to be of 
any value to a settler. The emigrants who were most suc¬ 
cessful were those who gave up their claim to the twenty 
acres and took up their own trade or calling in the colony. 
The system was discontinued.^ 

In 1847, after the close of the Kaffir war, the boundaries 
of the colony were extended, and about 30,000,000 acres 
taken under the control of the Government. In 1849 the 
sum of £16,000 was voted for emigration, making a total 
since 1845 of £36,000. In 1850, 1073 emigrants were sent 
out. But in spite of the efforts of the local government, and 
of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, the 
number of emigrants proceeding to South Africa remained 
insignificant as compared vith that to the other parts of 
the Empire.® 

In 1846 it had been necessary to discontinue for two years 
transporting convicts to Van Diemen's Land because of evils 
’to which the system had given rise in that colony. This, 
coupled with the increase in the number of people in Ireland 
convicted of political offences and sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion, had resulted in a serious situation. The other colonies 
had been communicated with in regard to the possibility of 


^ Report of Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 1851. 

* The comparative unimportance of emigration to South Africa may be 
seen from the following figures : 


Emigrants sent out in 1841 . 

1842 . 

1843 • 

1844. 

1845. 



1849. 

1850. 

1851. 


55 


184 

367 


270 

496 

345 


795 

1342 

1037 


See Annual Reports of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners. 
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receiving convicts, but a group of selected convicts from 
Bermuda had been sent to the Cape of Good Hope before 
the answer of that colony had been received. This action 
aroused a storm of protest from the colonies at the Cape.^ 
All through the history of the colony there was strong opposi¬ 
tion to anything savouring of convict settlement. In this 
case, as on a previous occasion, the protests of the colonists 
resulted in the revoking of the Order in Council constituting 
the Cape a penal settlement.* 

^ Hansaxd, 1849, VoL 103, p. 1371. Also see below, pp. 200-201. 

• Ibid., 1850, Vol. 108, p. 161. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE WAKEFIELD THEORY IN PRACTICE: NEW 
ZEALAND 

Although Wakefield had superintended the drafting of 
the South Australia Bill, and had taken a very active part 
in organising and advertising the movement in its early 
stages, he had nothing to do with the later administration 
of the colony. This was probably due to the death of his 
daughter, which took place at this time, and necessitated his 
being out of England for some time. His absence in Canada 
with Lord Durham during his mission, and a later visit in 
1842, interfered with his direct activity in New Zealand 
affairs. He was not quite satisfied with the South Aus¬ 
tralian Act because the original Bill had been so modified 
as to depart materially from the scheme he had in mind in 
originating the project. On his return to England, after 
his daughter’s death, his zeal for colonisation was directed 
towards New Zealand, now the only country where it was 
possible to give his theory a fair trial. 

In 1825 a Company had been formed, with Lord Durham 
at its head, for the purpose of planting a colony in New 
Zealand. Land was bought, and seventy-two labourers 
taken to Hokianga, but the enterprise was not successful, 
and in 1827 practically all these colonists had migrated to 
New South Wales. 

In 1832 thirteen Maori chiefs inhabiting the Bay of 
Islands sent a petition to the Great Chief of the British 
Empire asking for protection against an offending tribe, and 
also against certain British subjects who caused the natives 
annoyance. In answer to this petition a British Resident 
was sent to New Zealand in 1832. The Resident was 

132 
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without power to enforce his commands, and the previous 
condition of things was maintained, with the exception that 
the Resident was there as a spectator. 

In 1835 thirty-five native chiefs from the northern part 
of New Zealand entered into a confederation known as " the 
United Tribes of New Zealand.” They declared the inde¬ 
pendence of their new State, and requested that the British 
Government should protect them against all attacks on their 
independence.^ The independence of this Confederation 
was recognised by the British Government. They were 
presented with a flag, which was saluted by a British man-of- 
war. The new State, being largely under the direction of 
the missionaries, was characterised by Wakefield as a 
" Levitical Republic.” ® 

The formation of this State and the recognition of its 
independence by Great Britain was not of great immediate 
practical significance. British subjects continued to pro¬ 
ceed to New Zealand for trade and other purposes. How¬ 
ever, it added later to the complications of the New Zealand 
situation. 

A very potent force in the life of the natives of New 
Zealand with which all comers had to reckon was the 
missionary. In 1814 the Church Missionary Society began 
its work. This society was followed in 1819 by the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. That their efforts to Christianise the 
natives had met with very considerable success was generally 
recognised. The influence of the type of European who was 
accustomed to visit New Zealand for purposes of trade was 
not conducive to the good morals of the natives. Equally 
unhelpful was the European who settled down among the 
natives and adopted their habits. One result of this was 
that the missionaries were strongly opposed to all schemes of 
colonisation of New Zealand. They desired to maintain 
New Zealand as a missionary " preserve.” 

In 1837 the New Zealand Association, which had for its 
object the colonisation of New Zealand on the basis of 

^ Declaration of Independence printed in Evidence before House of 
Lords Committee on New Zealand, 1838, p. 179. 

■ Report of Select Committee on New Zealand, 1840. 
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Wakefield's principles, was formed. The formation of the 
Association was the result of interest in New Zealand caused 
by an inquiry into colonial lands by a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1836. Wakefield gave evidence 
before this Committee and drew attention to the merits of 
New Zealand as a field for colonisation. 

" Very near to Australia there is a country which all testimony 
concurs in describing as the fittest country in the world for 
colonisation; as the most beautiful country, with the finest 
climate, and the most productive soil; I mean New 2 ^aland. 
It will be said that New Zealand does not belong to the British 
Crown, and that is true; but Englishmen are beginning to 
colonise New Zealand. New Zealand is coming under the 
dominion of the British Crown. Adventurers go from New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and make a treaty with a native 
chief, a tripartite treaty, the poor chief not understanding a single 
word about it; but they make a contract upon parchment with a 
great seal: for a few trinkets and a little grapowder they obtain 
land. After a time, in these cases, after some persons have 
settled, the Government at home begins to receive hints that there 
is a regular settlement of English people formed in such a place; 
and then the Government at home generally has been actuated 
by a wish to appoint a Governor, and says, ‘ This spot belongs to 
Ei^land; we will send out a Governor.’ The act of sending out 
a Governor, according to our constitution, or law, or practice, 
constitutes the place to which a Governor is sent a British province. 
We are, I think, going to colonise New Zealand, though we be 
doing so in a most slovenly, and scrambling and disgraceful 
manner.” ^ 

Wakefield foresaw trouble ahead in New Zealand. The 
Association which was formed as a result of .this account of 
New Zealand given by Wakefield differed from former 
colonisation societies in that the members had no pecuniary 
interest in the project they were advancing. At a later 
date Wakefield gave an account of its formation. The story 
is best told in his own words. " We met and formed a 
society. The first principle that we laid down was that the 
society should be rather of a public than of a private 
character; and that at all events no member of it should have 
any pecuniary interest in the object in view. The only 

* Evidence of Wakefield before Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Disposal of Lands in the British Colonies, p. 108. 
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object of the society was to bring the subject before the 
public and Parliament, and not to take any part as indi¬ 
viduals in what might be the result. After putting forth to 
the public a printed pamphlet in which was published a 
statement of the objects of the society, the next step which 
they took was to get together a number of persons who 
wished to go out to New 25 ealand and settle there. Those 
persons formed themselveS in a body, which may be properly 
called an intending colony. They were a body of people who 
separated themselves from society here, and formed them¬ 
selves into a distinct society for the purpose of establishing 
themselves in New Zealand, provided the Association 
should succeed in its public object. As soon as this body was 
formed, which comprised a number of persons of some 
station, of good education, and considerable property, the 
Association made its first communication to the Govern¬ 
ment.” ^ The Report of the Committee on Colonial Lands 
was practically an adoption of the Wakefield system. In 
New Zealand Wakefield saw a new opportunity to prove 
the merits of his system in which he had such implicit faith. 
The New Zealand Association had grown out of the Com¬ 
mittee on Colonial Lands which met in 1836, and its aims 
were to carry out the recommendations of that Committee. 

In 1837 a pamphlet was issued giving the aims of the 
Association.* The Wakefield system was to be taken as the 
basis of their efforts at colonisation. The desire of the 
Association was not only to colonise New Zealand, but to 
preserve and civilise the natives. Land was to be sold at 
a uniform price, and might be sold either in England or New 
2 ^aland. A proportion of the purchase-money was to be 
devoted to local improvements, and the remainder was to 
form an emigration fund. The ordinary revenue of the 
colony was to be raised by taxation. In order to initiate 
the project a loan was to be raised. The scheme generally 
was based on the South Australia Act. 

' Report of Select Committee on New Zealand, 1840, pp. 1-2. 

* The British Colonisation of New Zealand, being an account of the 
principles, objects, and plans of the New Zealand Association. London, 

1837. 
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A petition was addressed to Lord Melbourne, who was then 
Prime Minister. An interview was arranged, at which Lord 
Howick was present. A draft of a Bill for founding a colony 
was submitted. Lord Howick suggested alterations, but 
further progress was held up by the death of William IV. 
However, encouraged by the favourable reception the 
project had received, the Association presented its scheme to 
the public, and when Parliament met again in December 
a considerable body of people, prepared to emigrate, had 
been collected. Then came a second interview with Lord 
Melbourne, at which Lord Glenelg was present. Many 
objections to the scheme were made by Glenelg, and the 
official attitude was decidedly antagonistic. About seven¬ 
teen or eighteen of the members of the Association were 
present, and as some of these had disposed of their property 
with a view to emigrating, a certain amount of feeling was 
displayed during the interview. A week later another 
interview was arranged with Lord Glenelg, and the official 
attitude was more favourable. This change had been 
produced by despatches which had been received from New 
Zealand. The Association was asked to form itself into a 
joint-stock company. To this the Association objected, 
since it was a direct departure from the principles on which 
they had formed the society. They decided to appeal to 
Parliament, and a Bill was introduced in 1838. This Bill 
was opposed by the Government and was rejected.^ 

The opposition of the Colonial Office to the colonisation 
of New Zealand was largely due to the influence of the 
Church Missionary Society. Dandeson Coates, the lay 
secretary of the Church Missionary Society, had determined 
to thwart the New Zealand Association " by all means in his 
power.” He had powerful influence with the officials of the 
Colonial Office, and the policy of the Government with regard 
to New 2 ^aland was formed chiefly on the basis of the 
policy of the Church Missionary Society, and the information 
supplied by its officials. 

Soon after the New Zealand Association was formed in 
1837, a Committee of the Church Missionary Society adopted 

^ Report of Committee on New Zealand, 1840. 
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a series of resolutions opposing its activities. This Com¬ 
mittee considered the New Zealand Association to be 
objectionable because it proposed that the British Legislature 
should sanction the disposal of portions of a foreign country 
over which it had no claim to sovereignty. Further, it was 
claimed that European colonisation was detrimental to 
native populations both economically and morally, and the 
proposed settlement in New Zealand would hinder the work 
of the missionaries. Consequently every suitable means 
should be taken to prevent the New Zealand Association 
from putting its plans into execution.^ There is little doubt 
that the evidence presented to the House of Lords Com¬ 
mittee in 1838 by the missionaries was largely responsible 
for the attitude of the Government. The Committee itself 
recommended that the British Government should support 
the efforts of the missionaries to improve the condition of the 
natives, as they believed their efforts “ afford the best hope 
of their future progress in civilisation.” 

The New Zealand Association, having been defeated in 
Parliament, now fell back on the offer of Lord Glenelg to 
allow the Association to become a joint-stock company.* 
But the Marquess of Normanby, who was now at the 
Colonial Office, refused to acknowledge any previous 
promises. He contended that the circumstances were now 
different from what they were when Lord Glenelg had 
requested the Association to form itself into a joint-stock 
company. Also the proposed members of the Company 
were different from those of the Association.® However, 
the colonisers were determined to proceed with the colonisa¬ 
tion of New Zealand, and the New Zealand Land Company 
was formed by the amalgamation of the three companies 
already in existence, namely, the Colonisation Company 
which had been recently formed, the New Zealand Company 
of 1825, and the New Zealand Association of 1837. Lord 
Durham, who had been instrumental in forming the original 


^ Report of Select Committee of House of Lords on New Zealand^ 1838, 
pp. 243-44. 

* Standish Motte to Normanby, 4/3/1839. 

’ Labouchere to Standish Motte, 11/3/1839. 
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New Zealand Company of 1825, became head of the new 
Company.^ They announced to the Government their 
intention to form a colony in New Zealand, and to establish 
a government independent of the British Crown. Lord 
Normanby replied that he could not sanction this, that the 
Government could not recognise the agents of the company, 
and that no pledge could be given that the Government would 
acknowledge the title of the Company to lands purchased 
from the natives.* Since New Zealand had been declared 
to be an independent State by the British Government, the 
Company felt themselves justified in proceeding with their 
arrangements in the face of these pronouncements. Capital 
to the amount of £100,000 was paid up, and a preliminary 
expedition sailed on May 5th, 1839, to purchase land and 
make arrangements for the arrival of settlers. This expedi¬ 
tion was in charge of Colonel William Wakefield, brother of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield. Large purchases of land were 
made from the natives in exchange for a conglomeration of 
articles ranging from muskets and ammunition to valueless 
trinkets. These purchases were made without a real 
appreciation of the native system of property, or of the rights 
of those who had already obtained land from the natives. 
In one instance Wakefield purchased land which was the 
property of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Seeing that the New Zealand Land Company was deter¬ 
mined to proceed with the work of colonisation, the Govern¬ 
ment now decided to send a Representative to New Zealand. 
He was to establish British authority xmder the direction 
of the Governor of New South Wales.® Captain Hobson 
was appointed to this ofiice, and was sent out to obtain the 
cession of land from the natives. It was now discovered 
that the recognition of native independence referred to the 
North Island only, and in reality had been merely nominal. 
However, Hobson was to obtain the consent of the natives 
to their land becoming the property of the British Govern- 

^ Standish Motte to Normanby, 4/3/1839, and Durham to Normanby, 
22/5/1839. 

• Labouchere to Hutt, 1/5/1839. 

* Under-Secretary Stepnen to Spearman, 13/6/1839, and Normanby 
to Lords Commissioners of Admiralty, 1/6/1839. 
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ment.^ During the debate in the House of Commons on the 
petition from a group of merchants, bankers and shipowners 
of the City of London for an inquiry into the affairs of New 
Zealand, Lord John Russell disclaimed the sovereignty of 
Great Britain over New Zealand, and in reference to the 
status and duties of Captain Hobson, said: “ The duties of 
Captain Hobson were, in the first place, to endeavour to 
acquire the sovereignty of those lands in which any of her 
Majesty’s subjects were located. If he should find, in the 
course of his negotiations with the chiefs, that they were 
desirous of placing the whole sovereignty of their country 
in the hands of the Crown of England, he would be authorised 
to accept such a proposition.” * 

Hume suggested that Hobson was both Consul and 
Lieutenant-Governor, but even in these circumstances it was 
still maintained that New Zealand was not a British colony.^ 
Technically this may have been true, actually the prophecy 
of Wakefield had been fulfilled. 

When, on the i6th of September, 1839, a body of settlers 
sailed to New Zealand they entered into a compact to 
establish and maintain British law. An lunpire or unofiicial 
judge was appointed to administer justice. This was 
declared to be treason, and instructions were sent that the 
scheme was not to be carried into effect.* Lord John Russell 
sent instructions to the Governor of New South Wades that 
a pairty of settlers had sailed under the direction of the 
New Zeadamd Lauid Company without proper Government 
authority, amd ignorant of the conditions prevalent in New 
Zealamd, amd of the relations of the Government to New 
Zealand. Notwithstamding this. Governor Gipps was in¬ 
structed to treat the colonists with consideration. * An inter¬ 
view with the Colonial Office was requested on behalf of 
the New Zealamd Land Compamy by Lord Petre, but this 
was refused by Lord Normamby, as the Government did not 
officially recognise the Company. 

^ Normanby to Hobson, 14/8/1839 and 15/8/1839. 

• Hansard, 1840, Vol. 55, p. 545. • Stephen to Sharpe, 7/9/1839. 

^ Russell to Gipps, 4/12/1839, and Stephen to Young, 19/9/1839 

* Russeli to Gipps, 4/12/1839. 
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On January 14th, 1840, Hobson was proclaimed Lieut.- 
Govemor of New Zealand, and British authority was 
extended to the islands. On the same date Gipps pro> 
claimed that no titles to land purchased from the natives 
would be recognised by the Crown imless they were derived 
from or confirmed by her Majesty. This was done in order 
to control the activities of the New Zealand Land Company, 
and also a host of land speculators at Sydney who were 
waiting to pounce on the spoils in the new territory. A 
Commission was to be appointed to inquire into the land 
titles and see that justice was done to all.^ 

This consummation was hastened by certain French 
claims to New Zealand. In 1820, Baron de Thierry had met 
two native chiefs at Cambridge who had been brought over 
by one of the missionaries to assist in compiling a dictionary 
of the Maori language. Negotiations entered into led to an 
attempt by Bcuron de Thierry to establish a French colony 
in New Zealand.® The fact that Great Britain had recog¬ 
nised the independence of New Zealand encouraged French 
enterprise. The New Zealand Land Company, knowing of 
this, were anxious to get established in the islands first. 
Realising that there was the possibility of the British 
Government interfering with their project, the preliminary 
expedition was hurried away. Then the British Govern¬ 
ment, seeing that it had become inevitable that they should 
establish British rule, also entered the race. In December 
1838 it had been decided to appoint a British Consul in New 
Zealand,® but in the new circumstances the status of the 
official in charge of British interests was raised to that of 
Lieut.-Govemor.® On January 30th, 1840, Hobson issued 

* See Proclamations of Sir George Giras, dated 14/1/1840, extending 
j^urisdiction of New South Wales to New Zealand, proclaiming Hobson as 
Lieut.-Governor, and stating that all land titles must be from the Crown. 

Printed as appendices to Report of Select Committee on New Zealand, 1840. 

* Minutes of Evidence before House of Lords Committee on New Zealand 
1838, p. 7. See also *' Charlemagne in Maori-Land/' by A. Jose, Cornhill, 
July 1929. 

An account of French activities in New Zealand is given in England and 
New Zealand, by A. J. Harrop, Chap. V. 

» Glenelg to Gipps, 1/12/1838. 

* The British Government signified their intention of placing New 
Zealand under the control of New South Wales in 15/6/1839, but this was 
not proclaimed until 14/1/1840. 
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proclamations at Kororarika similar to those issued by Gipps 
at Sydney, so that the first party of colonists found on their 
arrival that they had to deal not only with the officials of 
the New Zealand Land Company but also with the British 
Government. 

Hobson, on his arrival in New Zealand, summoned 
together as many of the native chiefs as possible at Waitanga 
in the Bay of Islands. The ceremony was arranged with an 
impressiveness worthy of the occasion. The missionaries 
had been used as heralds, and were now used as interpreters 
of the wishes of Great Britain to the native chiefs. After a 
display of eloquence on both sides it was arranged that the 
native chiefs should cede their lands to Great Britain. In 
rettim they were guaranteed possession of their lands, and 
the protection of British arms as subjects of Great Britain. 
In case of sale of their lands the British Crown was given the 
right of pre-emption. The Treaty of Waitanga was signed 
by the chiefs on February 6th, 1840, and in a few days, 
through the instrumentality of the missionaries, the signa¬ 
tures of 512 native chiefs had been appended. Meantime 
the French were continuing their activities. But Middle 
Island was taken over by Hobson in May, and Banks' 
Peninsula, where the French intended establishing a colony, 
was taken over just four days before the arrival of the 
French frigate to establish a colony of France. 

Now that New Zealand had actually become a colony of 
Great Britain the problem before the newly-constituted 
authority was to adjudicate between the various rival 
claimants to ownership of the land. In the first place there 
were the natives. The practice of the native tribes seems 
to have been to claim title to land which they had occupied 
at any time. Thus the same piece of land might be owned 
by several different Cribes. In the next place there were the 
missionaries, who in some cases claimed the right to exten¬ 
sive tracts of land. There were also between 2000 and 3000 
British subjects who had settled in New Zealand previous to 
1840. And, lastly, there was the New Zealand Land Com¬ 
pany, which had purchased large tracts of land to which 
they claimed legal title. 
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The antagonism to the New Zealand Land Company which 
had been displayed by the Colonial Office during the period 
of its formation was continued by Governor Hobson. There 
is little doubt that there were misunderstandings and faults 
on both sides. After the death of Lord Durham in 1840 the 
commercial element in the New Zealand Land Company 
became more prominent.^ Their . principal settlement 
was at Port Nicholson, but they had also extensive tracts 
of land at New Plymouth and Nelson, where colonies were 
formed in 1841. It was at these places that the main 
British population was located. But Hobson chose Auck¬ 
land as the seat of government. He evidently considered 
himself to be before everything else the protector of the 
aborigines. He, too, was largely under the influence of 
the missionaries. The distance between the main British 
settlements and the seat of government made the adjust¬ 
ment of differences more difficult. 

The appointment of the Commission to inquire into the 
titles to lands was delayed. Settlers continued to arrive, 
and more land was taken up. The natives, having been 
given to understand that they had valuable proprietary 
rights in the land, became restive, and antagonistic towards 
the settlers. A Select Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the condition of things in New Zealand in 1840. This 
Committee reported that “ when'a conquering or acquiring 
State takes upon itself the task of determining rights of 
property, according to laws different from its own, there 
must always be some hazard of failure of justice; but such 
hazard is immeasurably increased in a case like the present, 
where it will be necessary to adjudicate upon rights claimed 

^ After the death of Lord Durham, Edward Gibbon Wakefield endeav¬ 
oured to persuade Sir William Molesworth, who had invested heavily in 
the New Zealand Land Company, to become the leader of the New Zealand 
project. However, Molesworth ^d not consider himself qualified for such 
a difficult task. Wakefield pointed out to him the great opportunity it 
would give him to perform a really national service. But Molesworth 
considered that he was wanted chiefly as a " decoy duckto attract 
settlers, and a pigeon " to be plucked by all who had a grievance. 
** Besides/* he wrote, ** there is too great an inclination on the part of 
Wakefield for stage effects, and too much will depend on them to satisfy 
me; for my feelings are revolted by such a course of proceeding. Ancf, 
lastly, 1 can't put reliance on Wake&eld because he has too many projects 
afloat ."—Life of Sir William Molesworth, Mrs. Fawcett, p. 176. 
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by British subjects in a country where so-called sovereigns 
have been savages; where nothing resembling a regular 
government, or an administration of justice, has ever yet 
been known; and where Englishmen have been residing for 
years past in a condition of society which can only be 
described as one of positive anarchy.” ^ 

The Committee considered that the difficulties in New 
Zealand had arisen through the British Government depart¬ 
ing from its established principle of refusing to recognise any 
titles to land founded on purchases made by private persons 
from savages. The result of this departure was that 
” Large tracts of land have been acquired by settlers for 
nominal considerations; a blanket, a hatchet, or a gun. 
Disputes about the boundaries of land purchased have 
arisen, and conflicting claims to the same property have been 
set up. No surveys of their country have been made, and 
no law to regulate the possession of property, its descent or 
its alienation, is in force. To these evils must be added the 
more serious ones which have been caused by the profligate 
and reckless conduct of some of the whites, who have sown 
among the aborigines the seeds of vice and misery. Such 
have been the results of unrestricted colonisation in New 
Zealand.”« 

This Committee supported the action of Sir George Gipps 
in proclaiming the authority of the British Cro\vn over land 
titles, and recommended a Commission of persons having no 
personal interest in New Zealand to inquire into titles. They 
also recommended that holders of land on being confirmed 
in their titles should pay £x per acre for it, and that land 
vested in the Crown should be sold at the uniform price of 
£1 per acre, and not by auction. Parties having expended 
money on colonisation from the United Kingdom should be 
paid the amount of their actual expenditure out of the land 
fund, or granted the option of receiving land at £1 per acre 
to an amount equal to that expended on colonisation. They 
further recommended that reserves of land should be made 

^ Report from the Select Committee on New Zealand, 1840. Parlia- 
menta^ Papers, 1840, Vol. VIT, p. 453. 

• Ibid, 
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for the natives equal to one>tenth of the land sold or other- 
vdse disposed of. 

These recommendations might seem to be just and 
reasonable, but the conflicting claims of the various interested 
parties in New Zealand made it practically impossible to 
carry them out. The New Zealand Land Company managed 
to secure the sympathy of Lord John Russell. In 1840 they 
were granted a charter of incorporation as a joint-stock 
company. An agreement was entered into with Lord John 
Russell by which the Company was to receive one acre of 
land for every five shillings spent on colonisation or in the 
improvement of land : 531,929 acres of land were allotted 
to the Company by Russell, but before title to this had been 
given, Russell was out of office. Lord Stanley, who suc¬ 
ceeded Russell, refused to be boUnd by the agreement of his 
predecessor, but agreed to give the Company a prima facie 
title which they were to defend against adverse claims. 
The Commissioner to investigate the land titles did not 
arrive until December 1841. Confusion reigned. The 
hostility of the natives had been increasing. A spirit of 
distrust had been engendered by the delay and the insecurity 
of property. The policy of the Company’s agents was to 
grab as much land as possible. In order to accomplish this 
they were prepared to use either the promise of Lord John 
Russell or the fantastic purchases of Colonel Wakefield. 
The Company held that the only land to which the natives 
had any right was that which they actually occupied. All 
the rest they contended was waste land and became the 
property of the Crown. In his speech during the New 
Zealand debate in the House of Commons in 1845, Charles 
BuUer said, " God gave the earth to man to use—not to 
particular races, to prevent all other men from using. He 
planted the principle of increase in us; he limited our 
existence in no particular soil or climate, but gave us the 
power of ranging over the wide earth; and I know of no 
principle of reason, no precept of revelation, that gives the 
inhabitants of one valley in New Zealand a right to appro¬ 
priate a neighbouring unoccupied valley, in preference to the 
Englishman who cannot find the means of subsistence at 
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home. I apply to the savage no principle which I should 
not apply to the most civilised people of the world.” ^ 
But it might easily have been pointed out that this principle 
would apply with equal force to the New Zealand Land 
Company. 

The anxiety of the Company to secure land led in one 
instance to bloodshed. At Wairau they took over possession 
of some land still in dispute in June 1843, six weeks before 
the Land Court was opened there. They proceeded to build 
huts on the disputed property. These were pulled down 
and burned by the natives. This was declared to be arson, 
and a party went out to arrest the two chiefs implicated. 
The result was a fight, which ended in the death of four or 
five Maori men and women and nineteen Englishmen, 
including Captain Arthur Wakefield. 

In December 1840 New Zealand had been created a 
separate colony with Hobson as Governor. But owing to 
serious illness the administration of the affairs of the colony 
had to be left largely in the hands of subordinates. Hobson, 
who died in September 1841, was succeeded by Governor 
Fitzroy, but the condition of affairs did not improve. British 
prestige among the natives was rapidly waning. Eventually 
at the town of Russell the British flag was tom down by a 
party of natives. Strife seemed imminent ever5nvhere. 

Another Select Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the affairs of the colony in 1844. The Report of this com¬ 
mittee was favourable to the New' Zealand Land Company. 
They reported that “ An attempt at colonisation upon a very 
great scale, and of the success of which high expectations 
had been formed, has hitherto failed to realise the sanguine 
hopes of its projectors; instead of obtaining those advan¬ 
tages on which they had confidently reckoned as a reward 
for their enterprise, and the privations to which they have 
submitted, a large body of British settlers are at this moment 
in a situation giving ground for very serious anxiety, while 
the lives of several of their number have been unfortunately 
sacrificed; these unhappy results have, moreover, been 
connected with differences which have arisen not only 

‘ Hansard, 1845, Vol. 81, p. 676. 
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between the settlers and the colonial authorities, but also 
between the New Zealand Company and the executive 
government at home.” The Committee considered the 
Treaty of Waitanga to be a mistake. New Zealand should 
have been taken over in the approved manner without any 
treaty, preferably in 1825 or in 1832. They held also that 
the basis on which the inquiry into the land titles was carried 
out was wrong. The inquiry should have been as to whether 
the land sold by the natives had been actually occupied by 
them. In the case of claims to land not so occupied, the 
question was whether the claimants were entitled to com¬ 
pensation by the Government, as they could have no right 
to such land since the natives had no right to alienate it. 
The high price given for land had demoralised the natives, 
and had also been a drain on the fund available for 
emigration, thus retarding the progress of the colony.^ 

The awards of the land commissioner were at last pub¬ 
lished in 1845, and the huge purchases of Colonel Wakefield 
amounting to about 20,000,000 acres dwindled to about 
320,000. Sir George Grey was appointed Governor in 1845 
and a new era in the history of the colony began. Grey 
showed strength and ability in dealing with both natives and 
settlers. He proceeded with the purchase of land from the 
natives and constructed roads. This gave outlet for further 
settlement and counterbalanced the narrowing of the 
activities of the New Zealand Land Company. 

The Company made an unsuccessful appe^ to Parliament 
in 1845 for redress of what it considered to be gross injustice, 
but the Government was victorious.® It was seen that the 
Company had wandered far from its original philanthropic 
intentions, and had become a purely commercial concern. 
It had been the victim largely of its own rashness and greed 
for land. Soon after, however, the company found itself in 
financial difficulties, and the Government had to come to its 

^ Report of Select Committee on New Zealand, 1844. Parliamentary 
Pwers, 1844, Vol. 13, p. 3 and foUowing. 

• While the Government secured the support of the majority of the 
House there was a strong feeling that that Company had not been fairly 
treated. The Company had been rash in its early actions, but it was the 
means of securing New Zealand for the Empire, although doubtless had it 
not existed New Zealand would have been secured by some other means. 
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assistance. In August 1846 an Act was passed authorising 
the Treasury to make a loan to the Company to the amoimt 
of £100,000. £8000 was to be used to satisfy outstanding 
claims, £25,000 for the purpose of improving the condition 
of the Company's establishments, and for contingencies, and 
£67,000 for the purpose of purchasing land, satisfying native 
claims, and meeting the cost of surveys.^ 

Negotiations with the Government in the interest of the 
welfare of the Company were continued, with the result that 
in May 1847 an agreement was reached which was to govern 
the relationship of the Government and the Company during 
the next three years. A Representative of the Government 
was to attend all meetings of the Company, to have access 
to all the documents of the Company, and to have the right 
of veto over any resolution of the directors. During these 
three years the Company was to be the agent for disposing 
of Crown lands, and was to exercise the right of the Crown 
to pre-emption over the lands belonging to the natives in 
the southern government of New Zealand. Further, during 
these years the Government was to advance to the Company 
the sum of £136,000 for the purpose of discharging its existing 
liabilities, and of conducting its colonising operations. This 
loan was not to bear interest until 5th April, 1850, after 
which part of the profits of the Company were to be used in 
discharge of the debt. Provision was made to enable the 
Company to surrender its charter in case its undertakings 
proved unprofitable. On giving up its charter all claim to 
lands granted to it was to revert to the Crown, subject to any 
existing engagements of the Company. In consideration of 
this reversion the sum of five shillings per acre was to be paid 
to the Company out of the proceeds of the future sales of the 
land so reverted. Under this arrangement the total amount 
to which the Company would have been entitled was 
£268,370 15s. Interest on unpaid portions was to be 
3J per cent.* 

In spite of the difficulties which they encountered the New 
Zealand Company did much to encourage settlement in the 

> Parliamentary Papers, 1846, Vol. 3, p. 25. 

• Ibid., 1847, Vol. 3, p. 33. 
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colony. From May 5th, 1839, to July 5th, 1840, the Com¬ 
pany had despatched thirteen ships carrying 1350 passengers 
to New Zealand: 178 of these were first-class passengers, 
64 were second, and 1108 were steerage. In 1844 the number 
of emigrants sent out had been increased to 8893, 4907 of 
whom were male and 3986 female.^ The Plymouth Com¬ 
pany of New Zealand, which had been formed by gentlemen 
in the west of England as a branch of the New Zealand Land 
Company, purchased over 60,000 acres from the original 
company, and from August 19th, 1840, to June 22nd, 1841, 
532 emigrants had sailed under its auspices to the new settle¬ 
ment at New Plymouth. Two-thirds of the money received 
for land was to be devoted to emigration. Labourers of 
good character going out to work for wages were taken out 
free, and persons purchasing land to the value of £300 
received back 25 per cent, of the cost of the passage.® The 
settlement at Nelson was founded by the original Company. 
The first body of emigrants sailed in September 1841, and 
by March 1842 nearly 1000 settlers had arrived.® However, 
after the first burst of enthusiasm, the Company seems to 
have been less successful in locating settlers. The problem 
of giving settlers a good title to their land was a serious 
difiiculty. Complaints on the part of the colonists against 
the Company began to arise. Some of the dealings of the 
Company were of a questionable character. The result was 
that the stream of immigration to New Zealand practically 
ceased. In 1849 Wakefield wrote of the Company : " The 
New Zealand Company was for years rather a Company 
for disturbing the Colonial Office, and usefully agitating 
colonial questions of principle, than for colonising; and now 
it is only a company for trying in vain to colonise.” * 

The part of the agreement of 1847 giving the Company the 
right of pre-emption over native lands in the southern 
government of New Zealand gave Wakefield’s enthusiasm a 
still further outlet in the daughter settlements of the New 

X Statement of Emigrants sent out by New Zealand Company, appended 
to Report of 1844. 

• Information respecting the settlement of New Plymouth, 1841. 

• Nelson, New Zealand, 1842. 

^ Art of Colonisation, p. 415. 
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Zealand Company at Otago and Canterbiuy. Wakefield 
had always been conscious of the influence of the moral 
factor in colonisation. This was one of his strongest reasons 
for insisting that men and women be sent out in equal 
numbers. He emphasised particularly the value to a new 
colony of women of high character. In the Art of Colonisa¬ 
tion he wrote : " You may make a colony agreeable to men 
but not to women; you may make it agreeable to women 
without being agreeable to men. You may induce some men 
of the higher class to emigrate without inducing the women; 
but if you succeed with the women, you are sure not to fail 
with the men. A colony that is not attractive to women is an 
unattractive colony; in order to make it attractive to both 
sexes, you do enough if you take care to make it attractive 
to women.” ^ "As respects morals and manners, it is of 
little importance what colonial fathers are in comparison 
with what the mothers are.” He also claimed for religion 
an important place in colonial life. The New Zealand 
Company offered to endow a bishopric, and convey a bishop 
and his suite to the new colony. But it is likely that 
expediency strengthened conviction in the case of the New 
Zealand settlements. At any rate, Wakefield, who had a 
remarkable faculty of being all things to all men, and of 
making use of all sorts and conditions of men, was not slow 
to make use of religious sentiment in fostering his schemes. 

The idea of having a Presbyterian settlement in New 
Zealand was first mooted in the midst of the Disruption 
controversy in 1842. The proposition to found the colony 
of New Edinburgh appeared in the Colonial Gazette on 
August 17th in that year. In 1843 Governor Fitzroy was 
instructed by Lord Stanley to .give every facility for the 
establishment of the settlement. In 1844 the district of 
Otago was selected. After the Disruption in 1843, Free 
Church sentiment was used to popularise the movement. 
In 1845 the la}unen took up the project: 144,600 acres of 
land were purchased from the New Zealand Land Company. 
Delays followed, chiefly due to the unsatisfactory position 
of the New Zealand Company, and it was not until the latter 

^ Art of Colonisation, p, 156. 
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part of 1847 that the first settlers sailed. They landed at 
Otago in March and April 1848. Accompan3dng them was 
the Rev. T. Bums, nephew of the poet, and a Minister of the 
Free Church. The first party numbered 278 souls. In 
October 1848 the total population of the settlement was 444 
Europeans and 166 natives. Another party of 159 souls 
arrived before the end of the year. Progress in the settle¬ 
ment was very slow. The fund obtained from land sales 
was not enough to provide for the running of the public 
affairs of the colony. Scottish enthusiasm for education was 
manifested in provision for education not only of the children, 
but of adults by special lectures and classes. By 1854 the 
population was 2400. Seven hundred of these were in 
Dunedin, the name of which was chosen because being the 
Gaelic name for Edinburgh preserved a link of sentiment 
without the unwieldy prefix “ New.” In 1857 a special 
emigration agent was appointed and the sum of fjzo.ooo was 
raised by debenture and loan, and devoted to assisting 
emigration. This caused the yearly increment of population 
through immigration to increase from 500 to 2800. The 
emigrants assisted were to repay the advances of money in 
one, two, or three years, but ten years after, £13,000 was still 
unpaid. In 1861 came the gold rush. The settlement was 
deserted for the gold-fields, but soon the rush from other 
places not only refilled the settlement, but increased the 
population to over 78,000. This was the beginning of the 
real prosperity of the colony, and its success may be judged 
by the fact that in 1871 there were over 100 public schools 
in the province, and the clergyman accompanying the first 
settlers, now Dr. Bums, became the first Chancellor of Otago 
University. 

The settlement at Canterbury was formed under the 
auspices of the Church of England. John Robert Godley, 
an Irish gentleman, had proposed to locate 1,000,000 
Irishmen in Canada with a view to the greater prosperity of 
Ireland. The money necessary was to be borrowed, and the 
interest paid by extending the income tax to Ireland. The 
proposal was rejected by the Government, and Godley 
became interested in the project for the Church of England 
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colony. As in the case of the Otago settlement, negotiations 
were held up, and it was not until 1848 that the preliminary 
expedition sailed to arrange for the arrival of the colonists. 
In 1849 the work of arranging and superintending the colony 
was taken over by Godley. The first party of emigrants 
sailed in 1850. The aim was to establish a fully organised 
colony on the Wakefield plan. Great emphasis was laid on 
the preliminary preparations for the reception of the settlers, 
and also on the religious and educational needs of the com¬ 
munity. Land was to be sold for £2 per acre. Ten shillings 
went to the New Zealand Land Company as original purchase 
price, £1 per acre was devoted to ecclesiastical and educa¬ 
tional purposes, £i per acre was applied to assisting emigration, 
and the remaining ten shillings was for roads, surveys, etc. 
Colonists were to be persons of good character and members 
of the Church of England, although this latter was not 
rigidly enforced. A Bishopric and a College were to be 
endowed. In 1853 the Association ceased to function, and 
a Local Government was established. The price of land was 
reduced to £2 per acre. The fixed proportion of the fund 
devoted to ecclesiastical purposes was discontinued, and 
the sum of £10,000 was voted for the building of churches 
and schools. The original price of the land was found to be 
too high, and progress was slow in the colony for this reason. 
In 1863 the population was about 28,000, and at this time 
approximately 13,000 emigrants had been assisted to reach 
the colony. 

It is unnecessary in this study to deal in detail with the 
complicated negotiations which led to the winding up of the 
New Zealand Company. The agreement of 1847 <^*<1 
bring the success to the Company which had been anti¬ 
cipated, and in 1850 the Directors were authorised to notify 
the Government that they were prepared to surrender the 
Charter. The Government was prepared to accept the 
Charter, and negotiations began regarding the claims of the 
Company. These negotiations continued until 1857, when 
a final agreement was reached by which the claim of the 

^ Plan of the Association for founding the Settlement of Canterbury, 
X848. 
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Company on the sum secured on the sales of its reverted lands 
was surrendered on the payment by the New Zealand 
Govenunent of £200,000 in full discharge of the claims of the 
Company.^ 

The strong personality of Governor Sir George Grey had 
much to do with the early success of New Zealand. The 
process of adjusting the land claims seemed almost intermin¬ 
able, but steadily the work was carried on. He gained the 
confidence of the natives, and one of his latest acts was to 
purchase the native land in the District of Wairarapa, near 
Wellington. Eventually the Crown obtained the control of 
all the waste land, including that originally secured from the 
New Zealand Company by the Canterbury and Otago 
Associations, and a uniform system of disposing of land was 
adopted. By 1852 the colonists in New Zealand numbered 
about 31,000. In that year an Act was passed granting 
New Zealand a Constitution. Auckland, New Plymouth, 
Wellington, Nelson, Canterbury and Otago were erected 
into provinces. A General Legislature was constituted, and 
with certain restrictions the disposal of waste land was vested 
in this Legislature. Thus ended the confused problem of 
New Zealand titles, which had its origin in official indecision 
and private rashness and enterprise fifteen years before. 

^ England and New Zealand, Harrop, p. 25O, 



CHAPTER VIII 

CANADA AND THE DURHAM REPORT 

Apart from the actual advantages of settlement, Canada, 
because of its greater proximity to the British Isles, has 
always been more attractive to emigrants than the more 
distant dominions. This was particularly true during the 
earlier years of what may be called the modern period of 
emigration. The tide of emigration to Canada at this time 
reached its height in 1833, when 66,339 emigrants landed at 
its ports. It was even more attractive than the United 
States, and until 1835 continued to receive a greater number 
of emigrants from the British Isles than its southern neigh¬ 
bour. A somewhat remarkable feature of this early emigra¬ 
tion is the number of Irish emigrants who continued to enter 
Canada. There is little doubt that these emigrants formed a 
large proportion of those who afterwards migrated to the 
United States, and the fact that from 1835 the United States 
received a larger number of emigrants from the British Isles 
may be attributed to the growing increase in emigration from 
Ireland. The Emigration Commissioners in 1832 had advised 
that no financial assistance be given to emigrants proceeding 
to Canada, as sufficient were going there voluntarily and 
unassisted. From 1825 to 1846,626,628 emigrants landed at 
Canadian ports, while 710,410 found their way to American 
ports. ^ \^en the disastrous effect of the political troubles in 
Canada on emigration in 1838-39 is taken into account, a 
comparison of these two figures gives evidence of the con¬ 
tinued attraction of the Canadian provinces. 

An emigration agent was stationed at Quebec, whose 

^ Appendix to Report of Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
Colonisation from Ireland, 1847. 
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duties were to look after the interests of the emigrants on 
their arrival, and assist them to their destination. Lord 
Durham in referring to the defective arrangements for the 
reception of the emigrants minimises the usefulness of the 
work of this officer.^ But the evidence given by this agent 
before the Select Committee of 1827, together with his annual 
Reports, and a pamphlet which he contributed to the sub- 
ject,‘ would seem to indicate that he was in close and 
intelligent touch with the emigration movement, both 
theoretical and practical, even though his point of view may 
have been that of Wilmot Horton rather than that of Gibbon 
Wakefield. 

As in the other colonies of Britain, land companies played 
an important part in colonisation in Canada. Two of these 
were specially prominent, namely, the Canada Land Company 
in Upper Canada, and the British American Land Company 
in the Eastern Townships of Lower Canada. 

The Canada Company had its origin in an attempt to settle 
the disputed claims of those who had suffered loss during the 
war of 1812. John Galt, the Scottish novelist, had been 
appointed the London agent for the claimants in 1820. One 
of the chief difficulties in the situation was that of securing 
the money necessary to satisfy the various claims. Galt’s 
attention turned to the vacant lands in Upper Canada as a 
source of income. His idea was to form a company with a 
view to settling the Crown Reserves, the money secured from 
the sale of lands to be used in payment of the claims of his 
clients. Negotiations were carried on with the Colonial 
Office, and in 1824 the Company was formed, but the Colonial 
Office refused to allow the funds paid for land by the Com¬ 
pany to be used in relief of those who had suffered in the 
war. There was difference of opinion regarding the price 
which should be paid for the land to be taken over by the 
Company, but eventually it was decided that the Company 
should purchase and settle the land then held as Crown 
Reserves, and half of the Clergy Reserves. The value of 

^ The Durham Report, Vol. II. p. 253, ed. Lucas. 

* ** Emigration practically consider^/' in a letter to Wilmot Horton, 
by A. C. Buchanan, 1828. 
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the land was to be decided later by Commissioners sent to 
Canada for this purpose. Galt himself was one of the five 
Commissioners. The Commission found that on the basis of 
the agreement entered into the Company was entitled to 
purchase 1,384,413 acres of Crown Reserves and 829,430 
acres of Clergy Reserves. The price agreed on was 3s. 6 d. 
per acre. The report of the Commissioners was not entirely 
satisfactory to the Colonial Office, and while legal recognition 
was given to the Company, the granting of the charter was 
postponed. Another obstacle to the scheme was the opposi¬ 
tion which had developed among the clergy of the Church of 
England in Upper Canada to the granting of the Clergy 
Reserves. Criticism of the report came from other sources 
also, and the Government refused to accept it. Negotiations 
continued, and the Government decided to leave the Clergy 
Reserves out of the bargain altogether, and as a substitute 
the Company was permitted to choose a block of land on the 
shores of Lake Huron. This block amounted to 1,100,000 
acres, and was sold to the Company at the same price as had 
been offered for the 829,430 acres of Clergy Reserves. Thus 
the total purchases of the Company amounted to 2,484,413 
acres. The purchase-money was to be paid in annual 
instalments as follows: 


In 1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 


£20,000 

15.000 

15.000 

15.000 

16,000 

17,000 

18,000 

19,000 

20,000 


and £20,000 a year during the next seven years. ^ As the 
Huron tract was entirely virgin land, the Company was per¬ 
mitted to expend one-third of the purchase-money of this 

‘ The Durham Report^ Lucas, Vol. II,J>. 170, Land Settlement in Upper 
Canada, G. C. Patterson, p. 200. John Galt, R. K. Gordon, Chapters III. 
and IV. 
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block in public works and improvements such as bridges, 
roads, churches, school-houses, etc. The charter was granted 
on August 19th, 1826. Galt’s idea was to have a company 
similar to the Hudson’s Bay Company, but with a view to 
colonisation rather than trade. The commercial interest 
was not to be the only one. There was some similarity 
between his aim and that of Gibbon Wakefield. ^ Lieutenant- 
Governor Maitland, in answer to a question in the Assembly, 
said, " Generally the objects of the intended company will be 
to purchase waste and uncleared land in this province, and 
to settle, clear and dispose of such lands, together with the 
subsidiary objects of making advances of capital to settlers, 
opening and improving roads and other internal communica¬ 
tions, and promoting the cultivation of such articles as can 
advantageously be exported from the province.” “ The 
following extracts from the prospectus of the Canada Com¬ 
pany throw light on the policy of the Company, as well as 
on the conditions of settlement in Upper Canada at the time. 

" The object of the Company is not to encourage or deal with 
speculators, but to open access to the settlement of lands by a 
steady industrious agricultural population. To individuals or 
families, or associations of families of that description, the Com¬ 
pany will afford every possible information and assistance in 
facilitating their progress to their intended place of location, and 
every fair and liberal encouragement in regard to price and the 
terms of p^ment of the lands to be purchased by them. 

" From Quebec to Montreal, steam vessels ply daily during 
the season of navigation. From Montreal to Prescott, a distance 
of about 120 miles, there is a good road, and a line of stage coaches 
in connection with steam vessels on the Lakes St. Louis and St. 
Precis; but emigrants with baggage, to whom economy is an 
object, usually ascend the St. Lawrence from Montreal to Prescott 
in boats, which they must assist in navigating and in towing up 
the rapids. From Prescott there is an open navigation by steam 
vessels to any part of Lake Ontario. So that the land journey 
of the emigrants would only be from the point of debarkation on 
the shore of the lake or river to the place of ultimate location. 
The journey to York would be performed in about eighteen days, 
and the expense for a society of emigrants would probably be 
under £3 each. 

" From New York to Lake Ontario the communication is more 

^ John Galt, R. K. Gordon, p. 98. 

* Journals of Assembly, Upper Canada, 1825-28, p. 89. 
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direct by means of the Erie Canal, and the journey could be 
performed in a week; but the passage from the United Kingdom 
to New York is more expensive than that to Quebec, and there 
are restrictions on the landing of passengers at New York, which 
render Quebec the more eligible port of debarkation for emigrants 
who wish to settle in Canada. For the convenience, however, of 
those who prefer the route by New York, or who, on arriving 
there with the view of settling in the United States, may be 
induced, by the superior advantages offered by the Company, 
to prefer a location in Canada, an arrangement has been made 
under which such persons can, on application to the Company’s 
agent, be conveyed to York for a charge not exceeding £2 each, 
all expenses included.” ^ 

In addition to the office of the Company in London, agents 
were stationed at Liverpool, Greenock, Bristol, Hull, Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick, Londonderry, Quebec, Montreal and New 
York. At New York the agent of the Company, J. C. 
Buchanan, was also British Vice-Consul. 

Land was sold in lots of fifty acres and upwards, payment 
to be made in five yearly instalments with interest. Although 
at first it was definitely stated that no assistance would be 
given to emigrants towards the payment of their passage, 
later those who bought one hundred acres of land or upwards, 
and who paid the first instalment in London, Quebec or 
Montreal, were provided with free transportation from the 
port of landing in Canada to their destination.® 

The town of Guelph was founded in 1827. John Galt, in 
his autobiography, describes the felling of the first tree on 
the site of Guelph. 

" About sunset, dripping wet, we arrived near the spot we were 
in quest of, a shanty which an Indian who had committed murder 
had raised as a refuge for himself. . . . 

" We found the men under the orders of Mr. Prior, whom I 
had employed for the Company, kindling a roaring fire, and after 
endeavounng to dry ourselves, and having recourse to the store- 
basket, I proposed to go to the spot chosen for the town. By 
this time the sun was set, and Dr. Dunlop, with his characteristic 
drollery, having doffed his wet garb and dressed himself Indian 
fashion in blankets, we proceeded with Mr. Prior, attended by 
two woodmen with their axes. 

* Prospectus, reprinted in Report of Select Committee on Emigration, 
18*7, p. 461. 

* Prospectus of the Company, and the Canadas, by John Galt, p. 289. 
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“ It was consistent with my plan to invest our ceremony with a 
little mysterj', the better to make it be remembered. So, intimat¬ 
ing that the main body of the men were not to come, we walked 
to the brow of the neighbouring rising ground, and, Mr. Prior 
having shown the site selected for the town, a large maple tree 
was chosen, on which, taking an axe from one of the woodmen, 
I struck the first stroke. To me at least the moment was impres¬ 
sive, and the silence of the woods that echoed to the sound was as 
the sigh of the solemn genius of the woods departing for ever. 

" The doctor followed me; then, if I recollect correctly, Mr. 
Prior, and the woodmen finished the work. The tree fell with 
a crash of accumulating thunder, as if ancient Nature were 
alarmed at the entrance of social man into her innocent solitudes 
with his sorrows, his follies and his crimes. 

" I do not suppose that the sublimity of the occasion was 
unfelt by the others, for I noticed that after the tree fell there 
was a funereal pause, as when the coffin is lowered into the grave; 
it was, however, of short duration, for the doctor pulled a flask 
of whisky from his bosom, and we drank prosperity to the City 
of Guelph.” 

Galt was both versatile and talented, and his influence 
with the educated classes in the British Isles enabled him to 
get in touch with a superior class of emigrant. But his 
imperiousness and impetuousness got him into trouble with 
the government of the province and with the directors of the 
Company. There seems to have been disappointment that 
dividends were not being secured immediately. The Direc¬ 
tors failed to realise the difficulty and tediousness of opening 
and settling a new tract of country. They lost confidence in 
Galt as a practical organiser, and he was recalled in 1829. 

One incident, which was a cause of friction, is of interest 
because of its connection with attempts at colonisation 
elsewhere. A company had been formed in London, known 
as the Columbian Agricultural Association, with a view to 
settling lands in Venezuela.* In 1825 a party of settlers 
from the Highlands of Scotland were persuaded to take up 
land there. Conditions were not found to be as favour¬ 
able as anticipated, and at the end of a year the settlers were 
in absolute destitution. They applied to the British Consul- 
General for relief, and, on instruction from the British 

‘ Report of Select Committee on Emigration, 1826, pp. 101-4. Ibid., 
1827, pp. 467 - 75 * 
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Ambassador to Columbia, he took charge of them, and 
assisted them to migrate to the United States. When they 
reached New York, Buchanan, the British Consul, advised 
them to settle in Upper Canada, and sent them to Galt. 
Their destitute condition called for immediate assistance. 
Galt provided them with food, clothing, medical attention, 
etc. This, of course, was expensive, and Galt felt that the 
Government of Upper Canada should bear the burden. He 
proposed to retain £1000 out of the next pa5mient due to the 
Government. This was unsatisfactory to both Government 
and Directors, and Galt was ordered to pay the money which 
he had withheld. 

The progress of settlement was slow at first, but after a 
few years of difficulty the Company became prosperous, and 
settlement advanced with considerable rapidity. A road 
was constructed through the forest of the Huron Purchase, 
and communication established between Lake Huron and 
Lake Ontario. In 1829 there were four families in the new 
settlement at Goderich, but in 1838 it had a population of 
5000 and returned a member to the Legislature. Stratford 
was also founded by the Company, and the town of Galt 
bears the name of the founder of the Canada Company.^ 
In 1838 there were 4500 people settled in the Huron Tract, 
and even those who were opposed to company colonisation 
admitted that the Company had been influential in directing 
the current of emigration towards Canada. An Act was 
passed in 1856 to give facilities for the winding up of the 
Company, but it still continues in operation. 

Charles Buller, in his report on Public Lands and Emigra¬ 
tion, wrote concerning this Company that “ the sale to the 
Canada Company, though in form an exceptional method of 
disposing of public land, was in effect, and was intended to 
be, a delegation of the powers of Government in this impor¬ 
tant particular to a private company, prompted, apparently, 
by the obvious ill success of the proceedings of the Govern¬ 
ment, and by the hope that persons having a deep pecuniary 

* Historical Geography of the British Colonies, Vol. V, p. 133. Progress 

Canada in the Century, Hopkins, p. 63. A full account of the work of 
Galt is found in John Galt, by R. K. Gordon. 
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stake in the result of their measures would be more careful, 
and therefore more successful in their operations.” The 
result he considered to have been fortunate, and more 
land was settled than would have been the case under 
Government control. This latter judgment applied also to 
the work of Colonel Talbot, to whom had been given the task 
of settling a large area around London, and in the western 
part of Upper Canada.^ 

The British American Land Company received its charter 
in 1834.* Arrangements were made for the purchase of 
847,661 acres of land in the Eastern Townships of Lower 
Canada for the sum of £120,000. Crown Reserves and 
surveyed lands were purchased at the rate of 3s. 6 d. per acre, 
and unsurveyed land at 3s. per acre. The charter applied to 
all British North America and Newfoundland, and the 
Company could hold land at any time to the extent of 
3,000,000 acres. However, the activities of the Company 
were confined chiefly to the Eastern Townships. The charter 
of the Company was a bone of contention for the French- 
Canadian element in the Quebec Legislature, as it was held 
that the Legislature should have been consulted before any 
waste lands in the province had been alienated. The British 
American Land Company did much to bring the advantages 
of settlement in this part of the Canadas before the attention 
of the British public, and appealed especially to Scotland, 
and a scheme for the settlement of crofters in the Eastern 
Townships was laid before the Committee on the Highlands 
in 1841. 

It is not necessary here to enter into the details of the 
complicated question of the systems of granting and dispos¬ 
ing of lands in Canada except in so far as this affected emigra¬ 
tion and settlement. “ Nowhere in the w’orld, perhaps, have 
lands and land tenure figured so largely in political history 
as in British North America. A library of books might be 
written upon British North American Land questions with- 

^ Appendix B, to the Durham Report, Lucas, Vol. Ill, p. 55. 

• Gaft was associated with the founding of this Company also, and was 
appointed Secretary and later Superintendent. Ill-health compelled him 
to retire before the Charter was obtained. See John Galt, R. K. Gordon, 
p. 104. 
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out exhausting the subject, and probably without elucidat¬ 
ing the most confusing questions which present themselves 
to anyone who studies the Blue Books and Reports.” ^ 
From 1791 to 1806 the custom was to grant 1200 acres to an 
individual who accepted the responsibility of settling the 
land so granted. After 1806 grants of 200 acres were made 
to actual settlers. From 1814 grants of land were made on 
condition that the settler should erect a house and cultivate 
four acres of land on the grant. In 1826 the system of sale 
by auction was established, the purchase-money being pay¬ 
able by four annual instalments, without interest. Land 
could also be obtained subject to a quit rent, which was in 
reality payment of interest at 5 per cent, on the value of the 
land. In 1831 instructions were issued by Lord Goderich 
that payment for land should be made in half-yearly instal¬ 
ments with interest, but this was not carried out. In 1837 
instructions were issued by Lord Glenelg that the purchase- 
money should be paid at the time of sale; so that the main 
fact to be kept in mind is that waste land in Canada was 
disposed of by sale. The control of the sale of land was in 
the hands of the Governor, and the proceeds went into the 
general revenue of the province. 

By the Constitutional Act of 1791 land equal to one- 
seventh of all the land disposed of was to be reserved for the 
support of a Protestant clergy. No patent for any grant 
was valid unless it was specified therein that such a reserve 
had been made. The Executive Council, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the President, who was a United Empire 
Loyalist, and had been a witness of the difficulties created 
in the American colonies by revenue disputes, reserved a 
similar amount of land to provide a revenue for the Crown. 
Thus the Crown and Clergy Reserves amounted to two- 
sevenths of all the land granted. These reserves proved to 
be a great hindrance to the development of the country and 
to settlement. The method of making these reserves was as 
follows:—^The townships were divided into 200-acre lots. 
The first two lots in a township were open to settlement, 
then one lot was reserved for the clergy, the next two lots 
^ Introduction to the Durham Report, Lucas, p. 158. 
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were open for settlement, and then one lot was reserved for 
the Crown, and the seventh lot was again open for settlement. 
It can easily be seen the hindrance which these " deserts ” 
would cause to the development of the country. These 
reserves were allowed to lie waste, and they formed a formid¬ 
able barrier to the construction of roads. 

Charles Buller, in his report on the methods of the disposal 
of land in Canada, stated : “ The settlers, separated from 
each other by tracts of appropriated but unoccupied land, 
whether Crown or Clergy Reserves, or private property, have 
been placed in circumstances which rendered it impossible 
that they should create or preserve the instruments of 
civilisation and wealth. Their numbers are too few, and their 
position too distant, to allow them to support schools, places 
of worship, markets, or post offices. They can neither make 
nor maintain roads. The produce of their farms, owing to 
the necessarily imperfect methods of cultivation pursued 
under such circumstances, is small in quantity, and, owing 
to the difficulty and expense of conveying it to market, of 
little value. The money that has been expended in the 
acquisition and improvement of the land they occupy yields 
them no adequate return; and though the means of sub¬ 
sistence are within their reach, yet these are rude, and not 
infrequently scanty, and have to be purchased by severe and 
oftentimes unremitting toil. The exj)erience of the past 
warrants no expectation of any improvement. With very 
few and irregular exceptions, such a state of things has pre¬ 
vailed in every district of every colony, from its establish¬ 
ment to the present time; any increase of population having 
led rather to an extension of the limits of settlement than 
to the occupation of the unsettled lands in the midst of the 
old occupants. To an individual placed in this position 
there is, consequently, only one means of escape; the total 
and immediate abandonment of his farm, either selling it at 
what it will fetch at the moment, or allowing it to remain 
unoccupied till he can obtain what he considers a fair price. 
This is no exaggerated description of the difficulties and 
privations of persons so circumstanced, or of the manner in 
which those who have not dissipated all their means escape 
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from it.” ^ The picture of deserted dwellings and abandoned 
farms he likens to that of a country invaded and plundered 
by an enemy. 

The establishment of the system of sale of land by auction 
virtually did away with the Crown Reserves, but the Clergy 
Reserves still remained in operation. In 1827 an Act was 
passed providing for the sale of a certain proportion of the 
Clergy Reserves, the fund so secured to be devoted to the 
improvement of the unsold Reserves. But when the 
Crown Reserves were sold, land was again reserved for the 
clergy, and the same thing applied to the land from the 
Clergy Reserves which was sold. In the end about one- 
fourth of all the land disposed of was devoted to the clergy, 
and evidently there was no end to the claims of the clergy 
so long as the principle of the divisibility of matter could be 
applied.* However, a matter which had been one of the 
most fruitful causes of trouble in Canada was ended in 1854, 
when the Clergy Reserves were secularised and devoted to 
municipal purposes. This Act was entitled ” An Act to 
make better provision for the appropriation of moneys 
arising from lands heretofore known as the Clergy Reserves 
by rendering them available for municipal purposes.” This 
Act was inspired by the sentiment which had grown in 
Canada that it was desirable to " remove all semblance of 
connection between Church and State.” * 

The rush of emigrants to the British North American 
colonies commencing in 1830 evidently put a great strain on 
the existing arrangements for dealing with the sick and the 
destitute. The chief burden fell on those who were charit¬ 
ably disposed at the ports of landing. Apart from the 
difficulty of looking after the sick and the unemployed pro¬ 
perly, it was manifestly unfair that the burden of doing this 
should fall on the inhabitants of the ports. At the end of 
1831 Lord Goderich sent a despatch to the Governors of 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, recom- 

‘ The Durham Report, Vol. Ill, Appendix B, pp. 67-68. 

• Ibid.t Lucas, Vol. Ill, Appendix B, pp. 45-50, and Appendix A, 
pp. 1-6. 

* Introduction to the Durham Report, Lucas, pp. 294-297. See also 
British Supremacy and Canadian Self-Government, by J. L. Morrison, X9i9* 
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mending the imposition of a head tax on all emigrants arriv¬ 
ing in these provinces, the tax to be applied to the provision 
of hospitals to receive the sick, and to relief of the destitute 
generally. Acts embodying these instructions were passed 
early in 1832. The amount of the tax was five shillings per 
head, two children under fourteen years of age, and three 
children under seven being reckoned as one passenger. 
Penalties were imposed on shipmasters landing emigrants at 
places other than those approved, or making incorrect 
returns of the number of passengers carried. Wakefield ^ 
considered that even this tax was unfair, as it compelled 
the most prudent of the emigrants to bear the burden of 
imprudence and negligence in the others, and suggested that 
the benefits derived from the tax should have been secured 
by a more complete control of emigration to the British North 
American colonies along the same lines as that exercised in 
the case of the Australian colonies.* 

There is abundant evidence to show that there was a great 
deal of overcrowding and disease on board the emigrant 
ships. The agent for emigration at Quebec made frequent 
reference to the crowded condition of the ships on their 
arrival at that port.* Dr. Morrin, Commissioner of the Marine 
and Emigrant Hospital at Quebec, who inspected the incom¬ 
ing ships, reported : "I am at a loss for words to describe 
the state in which the emigrants frequently arrived; with a 
few exceptions the state of the ships was quite abominable; 
so much so, that the harbour-master's boatmen had no 
difficulty, at a distance of gun-shot either when the wind 
was favourable or in a dead calm, in distinguishing by the 
odour alone a crowded emigrant ship. I have known as 

^ Gibbon Wakefield accompanied Lord Durham on his mission to 
Canada, and the part of the Report dealing with public lands and emigra¬ 
tion was undoubtedly in^ired by Wakefield. Sir Charles Lucas writes: 

Both before he went to Canada and after his return. Lord Durham was in 
close touch with Wakefield in the schemes for the colonisation of New 
Zealand. In short, he and Charles Buller were alike in this matter Wake¬ 
field's disciples; Wakefield must be credited with the special Report on 
the subject which bears Charles Buller's signature; and whoever actually 
wrote tne main Report which relates to public lands and emigration, no 
one doubts that the in^iration came from Gibbon Wakefield."—Intro¬ 
duction to the Durham Report, p. 156. 

• Durham Report, Vol. Ill, pp. 120-24. 

• Reports of Agent-General for Emigration at Quebec. 
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many as from thirty to forty deaths to have taken place, in 
the course of a voyage, from t5rphus fever, on board of a ship 
containing from 500 to 600 passengers; and within six weela 
after the arrival of some vessels, and the landing of the 
passengers at Quebec, the hospital received upwards of 100 
patients at different times from among them.” ...” The 
mortality was considerable among the emigrants at that 
time, and was attended with most disastrous consequences; 
children being left without protection and wholly dependent 
on the casual charity of the inhabitants of the city. As to 
those who were not sick on arriving, I have to say that they 
were generally forcibly landed by the masters of vessels 
without a shilling in their pockets to procure them a night's 
lodging, and very few of them with the means of subsistence 
for more than a very short period. They commonly estab¬ 
lished themselves along the wharves and at the different 
landing-places, crowding into any place of shelter they could 
obtain, where they subsisted principally upon the charity of 
the inhabitants. For six weeks at a time from the com¬ 
mencement of the emigrant ship season, I have known the 
shores of the river along Quebec, for about a mile and a half, 
crowded with these unfortunate people, the places of those 
who might have moved off being constantly supplied by 
fresh arrivals, and there being daily drafts of from ten to 
thirty taken to the hospital with infectious disease. The 
consequence was that it spread among the inhabitants of the 
city, especially in the districts where these unfortunate 
creatures had established themselves. Those who were not 
absolutely without money got into low taverns and boarding¬ 
houses and cellars, where they congregated in immense 
numbers, and where their state was not any better than it 
had been on board ship. This state of things existed within 
my knowledge from 1826 to 1832, and probably for some 
years previously,” ^ Others who gave evidence before the 
Commissioners of Inquiry on Crown lands and emigration 
confirmed these statements. In 1832 a quarantine station 
was established at Grosse Isle, an island in the St. Lawrence 
about thirty miles below Quebec, with a view to providing 
* The Durham Report, Lucas, Vol. Ill, pp. *43-44. 
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protection against infectious diseases. All persons affected 
with infectious diseases were detained there, while those who 
were in a healthy condition were allowed to land at Quebec. 
In 1837 additional power was given to the quarantine 
physician to detain vessels if considered necessary. As this 
detention was costly to the masters of vessels it caused 
better attention to be given to the comfort of the emigrants. 
The evidence of Dr. Poole throws further light on the con¬ 
dition of the emigrants on arrival in Canada. He stated: 
" I have been attached to the station at Grosse Isle for the 
last six years. My description applied down to the present 
year. We had last year upwards of 22,000 emigrants. The 
poorer class of Irish, and the English paupers sent by parishes, 
were, on the arrival of vessels, in many instances, entirely 
without provisions, so much so, that it was necessary 
immediately to supply them with food from shore; and 
some of these ships had already received food and water from 
other vessels with which they had fallen in. Other vessels, 
with the same class of emigrants, were not entirely destitute, 
but had suffered much privation from having been placed 
on short allowance. This destitution, or shortness of provi¬ 
sions, combined with dirt and bad ventilation, had invariably 
produced fevers of a contagious character, and occasioned 
some deaths on the passage; and from such vessels numbers, 
varying from twenty to ninety each vessel, had been admitted 
to hospital with contagious fevers immediately on their 
arrival. I attribute the whole evil to defective arrange¬ 
ments.” He proceeds to point out in detail some of the 
abuses, particularly affecting pauper emigrants, and emigrants 
from Ireland, who at this time formed a large proportion 
of those emigrating. Irish emigrants were deceived as to 
the length of the voyage, and hence did not take with them 
sufficient food. When their stores were used up, the captain, 
who had laid in a stock of provisions with a view to making 
a profit, would sell them to the passengers at exorbitant 
prices. Sufficient water was not carried. Various schemes 
were resorted to in order to keep within the law regarding 
deck space. Attempts were made to conceal disease on 
board. Many of the surgeons carried were utterly incom- 
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petent. “ The medical superintendence on board vessels 
obliged by the Passengers Act to carry a surgeon is very 
defective. The majority of such persons called surgeons 
are unlicensed students and apprentices, or apothecaries' 
shopmen, without sufficient meffical knowledge to be of any 
service to the emigrants, either for the prevention or the 
cure of diseases. On board ship the knowledge of the means 
of preventing disease in such a situation is the first requisite 
in a medical man, and in this the medical superintendents 
are lamentably deficient. It is not so much better as to the 
cure of diseases. I boarded a ship last year of which the 
captain and three passengers, who had met with accidents, 
had their limbs bandaged for supposed fractures, which upon 
examination I found were only simple strains or bruises. 
On examining the captain’s arm, I said that there had been 
no fracture. The surgeon, so called, replied, ‘ I assure you 
that the tibia and fibula are both broken.' It happens that 
the tibia and fibula are bones of the leg. This is an extreme 
case apparently; but it is not an unfair illustration of the 
ignorance and presumption of the class of men appointed to 
comply with that part of the Act which is intended to provide 
for the medical care of emigrants during the voyage.” ^ In 
1834 the Montreal Advertiser published an account of the 
arrival of an emigrant ship from Londonderry. 

" We have frequently heard the character of emigrant ships 
from Ireland declared to be worse than that of those concerned 
in the slave trade of Africa; the account given by the passengers 
in the Thomas Gelston from Londonderry substantiates the 
opinion. 

” The passengers of this vessel state the number, including 
children, to have been somewhere from 450 to 517. They were 
nine weeks on the passage, and suffered much from want of water 
and provisions. Besides two tiers of berths on the sides, the 
vessel was filled with a row of berths dovm the centre, between 
which and the side berths there was only a passage of about three 
feet. The passengers were thus obliged to eat in their berths, 
each of which contained a great many perwns, say five and 
upwards. In one were a man, his wife, his sister, and five 
children; in another were six full-grown young women, whilst 

* Evidence of Dr. Poole before the Commissioner on Crown Lands and 
Emigration appointed by Lord Durham. The Durham Report, Lucas, 
Vol. II, pp. 249-53. 
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that above them contained five men, and the next one eight 
men. . 

" These statements are given upon the concurrent testimony 
of several of the passengers. Fortunately a succession of fine 
weather enabled them to keep the hatches open; in a storm they 
would have smothered. 

" Although these people landed safely at Grosse Isle, a great 
deal of sickness has broken out among them since. A part of them 
came up by the Canadian Eagle on Wednesday, from which 
about a dozen persons were taken to the cholera hospital soon 
after their arrival.” ^ 

In 1835 an Act was passed ® which superseded all previous 
legislation, with a view to eliminating some of the evils 
associated with the transport of emigrants. This Act con¬ 
tained all the main provisions of the earlier Acts, while some 
important additions were made. Previously provisions 
sufficient for a passage of twelve weeks had to be carried; 
now provisions for ten weeks was deemed satisfactory. The 
regulations regarding the appointment of a surgeon were 
changed, so that it became necessary to make this provision 
only when one hundred or more passengers were on board. 
A list giving the name, age and occupation of each passenger 
was to be given to the chief customs officer before sailing. 
Should the ship not sail on the day arranged for, the 
emigrants had to be provided for or an allowance of a shilling 
per day given to each. Emigrants also had the privilege of 
remaining on board for forty-eight hours after reaching the 
port of landing. Provision was made for inspecting the ship 
as to her seaworthiness. The amount of space to be provided 
per passenger was definitely laid down. These changes were 
said to have been made at the suggestion of the Quebec 
Emigrants Society as a result of its experience. 

The new Act seems to have made little difference. The 
Collector of Customs at the Port of Quebec stated that the 
regulations regarding the carrying of provisions were not 
always complied with. More than the legal number of pas¬ 
sengers were allowed on board, particularly on vessels coming 
from Ireland. Incorrect lists of passengers were handed in, 

^ Extract from the Montreal Advertiser, reprinted in Niles* Weekly 
Register, September 27th, 1834. 

* 5 & 6 WiU. IV, c. 56. 
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and generally efforts were made to evade the regulations made 
with a view to the comfort and safety of the emigrants. In 
1832 seven officers had been appointed to superintend the 
embarkation of emigrants at British ports. In 1837 these 
were increased to ten, and were stationed at London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Leith, Greenock, Dublin, Cork, Limerick, 
Belfast and Sligo. These officials were to be " the poor 
man’s friend ” to protect the emigrants against the careless¬ 
ness and greed of shipmasters. In 1837-39 there was a 
reduction in the number of emigrants owing to economic 
depression in the United States and the political troubles in 
Canada, consequently conditions were better. But as soon 
as the movement began to increase again in 1840 the old 
abuses reappeared.^ The truth of the matter seems to be 
that there were two forces at work encouraging abuses, one 
the desire of the shipmasters to make their business profit¬ 
able, and the other the desire on the part of the poorer 
emigrants particularly to secure as cheap a passage as 
possible. The latter led the emigrants to put up with 
inferior conditions, while the former led unscrupulous masters 
into conduct which was unjust and inhuman. There were 
many shipmasters who plied a perfectly honest trade, but a 
bad odour was given to the whole business of transportation 
by those to whom profit was everything, and humcin com¬ 
fort and human life nothing. When emigrants were few the 
force of competition compelled better conditions, but as soon 
as human cargo was plentiful, greed had its opportunity. 
It is possibly a little difficult for those accustomed to the 
comforts and conveniences of a modern ocean liner to 
visualise the condition of things on board an old sailing 
vessel which was only temporarily fitted up to carry passen¬ 
gers. The food, whether provided by the shipmaster or 
otherwise, was cooked by the passenger. The equipment 
for cooking, washing, laundry work, were on deck, and in 
most cases quite open to the view of the other passengers. 
There were instances of sensitive women refraining from 
making use of the conveniences of the ship because of the 
lack of privacy, with results detrimental to their health. 

^ Report of Emigration Agent in Canada, 1840. 
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If there was no privacy on deck, there was little more 
between decks. Even after the passing of the Passenger 
Act of 1828, only 5 J feet had to be provided as space between 
decks, and in some cases part of this space was occupied by 
the supporting beams. When it is remembered that there 
were no boats constructed for regular passenger service, it is 
easier to see the difficulties confronting those who were 
responsible for the administration of the Passenger Act. It 
was easy to criticise, but when the complete situation is 
reconstructed the difficulties of administration appear. In 
many cases to have refused a vessel permission to sail would 
have caused suffering to hundreds of disappointed emigrants, 
and it became a choice between two evils. A theory, or an 
ideal, is easily constructed, but when human flesh and blood 
is being dealt with, the ideal has often to give place to the 
expedient. 

The situation was well outlined by J. R. McCulloch while 
discussing the policy of the Passenger Act of 1835 • 

"During 1833, 1834, 1835, no fewer than 183,237 voluntary 
emigrants left the United Kingdom; 173,344 being destined for 
America, and 9,893 for the Australian colonies and the Cape of 
Good Hope. Such being the extent to which emigration is 
carried, the propriety, or rather necessity, of enacting some 
general regulations, with respect to the conveyance of emigrants 
to their destination, must be obvious to everyone at all acquainted 
with the subject. The great nuniber of emigrants are in humble 
life; few among them know anything of ships, or of the precau¬ 
tions necessary to secure a safe and comfortable voyage; they 
are also, for the most part, poor and exceedingly anxious to 
economise, so that they seldom hesitate to embark in any ship, 
however unfit for the conveyance of passengers, or inadequately 
supplied with provisions, provided it be cheap. Unprincipled 
masters and owners have not been slow to take advantage of this, 
and in order to prevent frauds that have been, and that would be 
practised on the unwary, it has been foimd indispensable to lay 
down some general regulations as to the number of passengers to 
be taken on board ship as compared to their tonnage, the quantity 
of water and provisions as compared with the passengers, etc. 
But this is no very easy task. If the limitations be too strict, 
that is, if comparatively few passengers may be carried, or if the 
stock of provisions to be put on board be either unnecessarily 
large or expensive, the cost of emigration is proportionally 
enhanced; and an artificial and serious impediment is thrown in 
the way of what ought to be made as easy as possible, consistent 
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with security. But, on the other hand, if too many passengers 
be allowed, their health is liable to suffer; and should the supply 
of provisions be inadequate, or the quality bad, the most serious 
consequences may ensue.” ^ 

In 1840 the task of administering the Passenger Acts was 
given to the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners. 
The Commissioners seem to have entered on their task with 
intelligence and vigour. Considerable improvement was 
immediately noticeable in the transportation of emigrants. 
Several prosecutions instituted against offending shipmasters 
in the United Kingdom and in Canada were successful, and 
seem to have had a salutary effect. Sometimes it was found 
difficult to get the passengers to give information that would 
assist in the conviction of the offenders.® Steamships w'ere 
beginning to make their appearance on the ocean. The first 
steamer crossed the Atlantic in 1833. This was the Royal 
WiUiam, a Canadian vessel which crossed from Quebec to 
London in thirty days. The Cunard Company was founded 
in 1840, and commenced operations with four vessels of 
about 1150 tons each. During the earlier years of steam 
transportation the emigrants continued to use the sailing 
vessels, partly because there were not sufficient steamships 
to accommodate them, but more especially because the cost 
of the passage in a sailing vessel was less. However, the 
steamers were of eissistance to the Colonial Land and Emigra¬ 
tion Commissioners in the enforcing of the regulations of the 
Passenger Acts. In cases where a sailing ship had got away 
without complying with the regulations, advice was for¬ 
warded to the port of landing by means of the steamers, 
which made the voyage more quickly, and the offending 
shipmasters found officials waiting to deal with them on 
arrival.* 

The Commissioners considered that the Act of 1835 was 
inadequate.* Another Act was passed in 1842.® In this 
Act greater space was allowed for each passenger. Cargoes 
which were dangerous to the life or health of the passengers 

^ Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical and Historical, of Commerce and 
General Navigation, J. R. McCulloch. 

• Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners for 1S45. 

> Ibid,, 1843. * Ibid», 1842. ® 5 & 6 Viet., c. 107. 
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were prohibited. Small boats had to be carried to provide 
for shipwreck, but the provision was entirely inadequate. 
Only licensed brokers or shipmasters were permitted to sell 
passages to North America. But in spite of these additional 
provisions and the vigilance of the Q>mmissioners, abuses 
continued. The system broke down again during the rush 
of emigrants from Ireland following the famine.^ In 1851 a 
Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the whole 
question of emigrant transportation. Following this. Acts 
were passed with a view to providing greater protection for 
the emigrant, particularly in case of shipwrecked passengers 
wishing to return to the United Kingdom.® But the develop¬ 
ment of the steamship was now working a revolution in 
transport conditions. The sailing vessel was gradually 
ousted. Steamers were not at the mercy of weather con¬ 
ditions. Regular sailings became the rule. Passengers now 
could arrange definitely for the time of their departure, and 
there was no necessity for hanging around the ports waiting 
for the departure of the vessel, while all sorts of human 
vultures waited to pounce upon them. With the departure 
of the sailing vessel also went the old unscrupulous ship¬ 
master. Transportation became a large-scale organisation, 
and at least the emigrant could depend on his contract being 
kept. The result was that little legislation was found to be 
necessary, and the next important meeisure wets the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1894.* 

There is no doubt that the Durheun Report does not by 
any means minimise the evils attendant on free emigration. 
An attempt was being made by Wakefield to introduce his 
system, or some modification of it, into Canada. So that in 
dealing with the part of the Report dealing with waste lands 
and emigration this fact must be kept in mind. Wakefield 
was a consummate propagandist, and it was hardly to be 
expected that this propensity would be any less in evidence 
when dealing with Canada. Evils certainly existed both in 
the conduct of emigration and in the land system. But many 

1 See chapter on the Irish Famine and Irish Emigration. 

• 15 & 16 Viet., c. 44. 16 & 17 Viet., c. 84. x8 & 19 Viet., c. 119. 

• 57 & 58 Viet., c. 60. 
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of the evils attributed to these causes by Wakefield were 
partly due to other influences. 

Returning to the recommendation of the Durham Report 
regarding colonisation, we find that the great difficulty in the 
way of introducing the Wakefield system in Canada was the 
profusion with which land had been granted in the past. 
Grants had been made to United Empire Loyalists, to retired 
soldiers, and to Government servants to such an extent as to 
render many of these grants practically valueless. Wake¬ 
field’s scheme was to remedy the evils resulting from these 
grants, and at the same time to furnish a system for the 
future disposal of waste land. It was proposed that a tax 
of 2i. per acre should be imposed on all uncultivated lands, 
and that the revenue so derived should be devoted to 
improving the means of communication, or facilitating the 
settlement of the country. This tax could be paid by 
surrendering to the Government land that had already been 
granted, in lots of not less than 100 acres, and at the value of 
4s. per acre. In this way it was hoped that some of the land 
granted would return to the Government, and would be at 
their disposal for settlement. All future sales should be 
made not by public auction, but at a fixed price. This 
price should be uniform in all parts of British North America. 
The price suggested was los. per acre, and this was to be paid 
at the time of sale. Had land not been so cheap in the 
United States, doubtless a larger figure would have been 
named. No limit was to be placed on the amount any man 
might buy. All reserves should be thrown open for sale 
and settlement. The fund derived from the sale of land, 
the tax on land and the timber licences, was to be devoted to 
improving the means of communication, and to the intro¬ 
duction of emigrants. Assisted emigrants were to work for 
wages along the same lines as those assisted to the Australian 
colonies. An Act of Parliament was to be passed giving force 
to the whole scheme. The administration of the Act was 
to be vested in a Commission in the United Kingdom, with 
subordinate commissioners at work in the North American 
colonies. The supreme control was to be in the hands of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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Lord Durham thought these measures to be amongst those 
fraught with greatest possibilities of good for Canada. He 
says; 

In order to promote emigration on the greatest possible scale, 
and with the most beneficial results to all concerned, I have 
elsewhere recommended a system of measures which has been 
expressly framed with that view, after full inquiry and careful 
deliberation. Those measures would not subject either the 
colonies or the mother country to any expense whatever. In 
conjunction with the measures suggested for disposing of public 
lands, and remedying the evils occasioned by past mismanage¬ 
ment in that department, they form a plan of colonisation to 
which I attach the highest importance. The objects, at least, 
with which the plan has been formed, are to provide large funds 
for emigration, and for creating and improving means of com¬ 
munication throughout the provinces; to guard emigrants of the 
labouring class against the present risks of the passage; to secure 
for all of them a comfortable resting-place, and employment at 
good wages immediately on their arrival; to encourage the 
investment of surplus British capital in these colonies, by render¬ 
ing it as secure and profitable as in the United States; to promote 
the settlement of wild lands and the general improvement of the 
colonies; to add to the value of every man's property in land; 
to extend the demand for British manufactured goods, and the 
means of paying for them, in proportion to the amount of emigra¬ 
tion and the general increase of the colonial people; and to 
augment the colonial revenues in the same degree.'^ ^ 

It was, no doubt, a noble ideal which Lord Durham hoped 
to be attained for Canada, but the real contribution which 
he made to the welfare of Canada was in the realm of govern¬ 
ment rather than in that of lands and emigration. Sir 
Charles Lucas, in writing of this part of the Report, says; 

** It is true that no part of the whole inquiry was more detailed, 
more elaborated, or more complete, but, in the light of subsequent 
experience it must be added that no part was so academic or so 
divorced from living realities. On paper the principles which 
Wakefield Imd down were sound and broadly based; his reason¬ 
ing was lop[ical and conclusive; and indirectly his doctrines pro¬ 
duced no little practical good. But new countries and the English 
race do not lend themselves to cut-and-dried systems. English 
emigrants go out to live as they think best, and not as they are 
ordered, and colonisation and uniformity have little in common. 
The success which Lord Durham credited to the Wakefield 

* Durham Report, Lucas, Vol. II, p. 328. 
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S5retem was nowhere attained; indeed the system was never fully 
and consistently tried; and whatever scope there may have been 
for its application in Australia, in British North America the 
field was already too much occupied, the conditions which past 
history had evolved were too various, to make a uniform system 
for all the British North American provinces even a remote 
possibility.” ^ 

Lord Durham took direct issue with the Government 
policy of laissez faire with regard to emigration to Canada. 
The Emigration Commissioners of 1832 had come to the con¬ 
clusion that the attractions of Canada to emigrants were 
sufficient without any artificial stimulus being supplied in 
the form of State aid to emigration. But the Wakefield 
system was an empire system, and to Durham, Wakefield and 
Buller there seemed to be no reason why any difference should 
be made in the case of Canada. While this section of the 
Report produced no direct result it had much influence in 
bringing about the formation of the Board of Colonial Land 
and Emigration Commissioners in 1840. Their activities 
extended to Canada also, and mention has already been made 
of the improvement in the condition of emigrant transport 
which followed the commencement of their labours. 

As in the 'twenties so in this second period of emigration, 
emigrants continued to pass from Canada to the United 
States. It is impossible to estimate accurately the propor¬ 
tion of emigrants who re-emigrated in this way. There was 
considerable movement both ways, and it was estimated by 
some that these movements practically counterbalanced 
each other. But during the 'thirties the movement from 
Canada to the United States increased. Allowance must be 
made for those who travelled through Canada as the most 
direct route to the western frontiers of the United States, 
and also for those returning to Canada. The highest estimate 
places the number of those who re-emigrated to the United 
States shortly after their arrival in Canada from the British 
Isles at sixty per cent, of the total.* There were many 
reasons for this movement. The chief of these was the 
increase in the number of emigrants from Ireland. The 

, * Introduction to the Durham Report, p. 182. 

• The Durham Report, Lucas, Vol. II, pp. 217-18. 
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majority of the Irish emigrants were essentially labourers. 
There was not so much demand for casual labour in Canada 
as there was in the United States. The temperament of the 
Celtic Irish did not fit them for the lonely life of the pioneer 
settler. They displayed a tendency to drift to the towns. 
They had many compatriots south of the border, especially 
in the New England States. Emplo3mient on public works 
was easily obtained. So the natural tendency was for large 
numbers of the Irish emigrants to drift where they found 
conditions more congenial. In this the Scottish emigrants 
showed a marked contrast to the Irish. The majority of the 
Scots became settlers, and displayed their national charac¬ 
teristics in the early struggle with nature in the development 
of the isolated settlements. The greater economic develop¬ 
ment of the United States proved an attraction to those whose 
patriotism had an economic basis. Roads and the means of 
communication generally were much better in the United 
States than in Canada. Markets were more numerous, and 
more easily accessible. Land was more readily obtainable. 
There was an unfortunate lack of system in Canada in placing 
the new-comers on the land. The consequence was that 
many drifted to the United States, where there was an 
admirable organisation for dealing with the settlers. In 
reality the United States was in the midst of that period of 
State expenditure for internal improvement which culmin¬ 
ated in the crisis of 1837.1 

The political troubles in Canada also fostered a disposition 
to move southwards. This affected more particularly those 
who had already settled in Canada. A society was in exist¬ 
ence known as the Mississippi Emigration Society, which had 
for its object the facilitating of emigration from Upper 
Canada to the new territory of Iowa. But this propaganda 
did not have any material influence on the new arrivals. 
There was also a movement from Lower Canada. It had 
been customary for young men from French Canada to go 
to the Northern States during the summer to work for the 
high wages then obtained. Many of these eventually took 
up residence in the States. With the development of manu- 
^ Economic History of the United States, Bogart, pp. 2x4-16. 
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factures there was a still greater attraction for the French 
Canadians. 

But an influence which had more direct bearing on the 
emigrants arriving from the British Isles was a spirit of 
exclusiveness which had grown up in the older settlements. 
The early settlers, many of whom had moved north at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence, had become a sort 
of aristocracy, which found its full fruition in the so-called 
Family Compact. As the number of emigrants coming from 
the British Isles increased there was a very marked division 
between the older settlers and the new emigrants. This 
may have been due to some extent to the character of much 
of the emigration during the 'twenties. The new emigrants 
soon comprised a large proportion of the population, yet all 
the positions of responsibility were occupied by the older 
settlers. Lord Durham reported that, “ The emigrants who 
have settled in the country within the last ten years, are 
supposed to comprise half the population. They complain 
that while the Canadians are desirous of having British 
capital and labour brought into the colony, by means of 
which their fields may be cultivated, and the value of their 
unsettled possessions increased, they refuse to make the 
colony really attractive to British skill and British capitalists. 
They say that an Englishman emigrating to Upper Canada 
is practically as much an alien in that British colony as he 
would be if he were to emigrate to the United States. He 
may equally purchase and hold lands, or invest his capital 
in trade in one country as in the other, and he may in either 
exercise any mechanical avocation, or perform any species 
of manual labour.” ^ Durham further enlarges on the 
disabilities of members of the medical and legal professions 
from the British Isles in Canada. That there were barriers 
in the way of these particular professions may not have been 
a real hindrance to the development of the Canadas, but a 
feeling of class distinction such as seems to have existed 
would naturally tend to lessen the advantages of being 
" under the flag.” 

A marked feature of the emigration to Canada during the 

* The Durham Report, Lucas, Vol. II, p. i68. 
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'thirties was the large niunber of small capitalists who 
entered the Colony. The majority of these were from the 
north of Ireland and from Scotland. The disturbed condi¬ 
tion of social life in Ireland led many of the small farmers 
there to dispose of their property with a view to taking up 
land vmder more congenial conditions. These people made 
the best settlers, as they had developed some of the initiative 
and self-reliance which is so necessary in pioneer life. Having 
held land, even though it was on a small scale, they had that 
pride of property which would cause them to undergo hard¬ 
ship with a view to ultimate possession. They were indi¬ 
vidualists in the best sense and scorned assistance, seeing 
that success could be won through their own efforts. 

The emigrants sent out by the parishes were generally 
found to be unsuitable for colonial life. One settler in the 
Eastern Townships who had travelled from England on 
board a ship which was conveying 136 pauper emigrants to 
Canada could only select two out of all these that he was 
desiroxis of inducing to settle in his district.^ It was 
emigrants of this type who were the greatest trouble on 
arrival at Quebec or Montreal. Brought up under the 
English Poor Law system they had the pauper outlook, and 
were sadly lacking in the ability to fend for themselves. 

Of the labourers who emigrated to Canada at this time, 
those from England and Scotland proved the most suitable. 
The Irish from the south and west required more training. 
The conditions of household life amongst this class in Ireland 
unfitted the women for usefulness as domestic servants until 
considerable time had been given to their training. But 
notwithstanding their lack of training they had a strong 
dislike to work for wages lower than what was common, 
and sometimes would refuse to do so until compelled by 
necessity. A characteristic testimony is borne to " the 
aptitude of the Irish in accommodating themselves to their 
new sphere of action when hard necessity has driven them to 
shift for themselves after all hope of getting assistance from 
others has failed them." * 

^ Durham Report, Vol. Up. 357. 

* Appendix P to the Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on Colonisation from Ireland, 1847—being a letter from H. T. Boulton 
to Lord Mountcagle, dated 8/8/1848. 
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The Durham Report contained two main recommenda* 
tions, the union of Upper and Lower Canada under one 
Legislature, and the granting of responsible government. 
The Union Act was passed in 1840, and came into operation 
in 1841. Responsible government had to wait through the 
troubled years until the arrival of Lord Elgin as Govemor- 
Genereil in 1847. " His chief work in administration lay in 

so altering the relation of his office to Canadian popular 
government as to take from the governor-generalship much 
of its initiative, and to make a great surrender to popular 
opinion. Between his arrival in Montreal at the end of 
January 1847 and the writing of his last official despatch on 
December i8th, 1854, he had established on sure foundations 
the system of democratic government in Canada.” ^ Thus, 
with the arrival of Lord Elgin, Canada passed from the age 
of tutelage and entered upon the era of self-determination. 

The greatest development in the British North American 
colonies had taken place in Upper Canada. The majority 
of the emigrants arriving at Quebec and Montreal found their 
way there. Only a small number of emigrants landed in the 
Maritime Provinces, and of these the greater part moved on 
to the United States. In 1824 Toronto was a village of 
1600 inhabitants, and in 1846 it had a population of 21,000. 
Hamilton had a population of 9889, Kingston numbered 
8416 inhabitants, and Bytown, the future capital, had 6275 
inhabitants. Such places as London, Belleville, Brockville 
and Coburg had populations varying from one to four 
thousand. The total population of British North America 
at this time was about one and a half millions. 

Note .—It is interesting to note the attention which J. S. Mill 
gave to colonial matters, and his support of the Wakefield system. 
He was much interested in Lord Durham’s mission to Camada, 
and strongly defended him on his return. Lord Durharn was 
bitterly attacked in Parliament because of his administration of 
affairs in Canada during his term of office. This attack led to 
his resignation, and return. Mill writes in his Avtohiography: 
" Lord Durham was bitterly attacked from all sides, inveighed 
against by enemies, given up by timid friends; while those who 
would MTUlingly have defended him did not know what to say. 
He appeared to be returning a defeated and discredited man. I 

1 British Supremacy and Canadian Self-Government, Morisoo. 
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had followed the Canadian events from the beginning; I had 
been one of the prompters of his prompters; his policy was almost 
exactly what mine would have been, and I was in a position to 
defend it. I wrote and published a manifesto in the Review, in 
which I took the very highest ground in his behalf, claiming for 
him not mere acquittal, but praise and honour. Instantly a 
number of other writers took up the tone; I believe there was a 
portion of truth in what Lord Durham, soon after, with polite 
exaggeration, said to me—^that to this article might be ascribed 
the almost triumphal reception which he met with on his arrival 
in England. I believe it to have been a word in season, which 
at a critical moment does much to decide the result; the touch 
which determines whether a stone, set in motion at the top of an 
eminence, shall roll down on one side or the other. All hopes 
connected with Lord Durham as a politician soon vanished; 
but with regard to Canadian, and generally to colonial policy, 
the cause was gained; Lord Durham's Report, written by 
Charles Duller, partly under the inspiration of Wakefield, began 
a new era; its recommendations, extending to complete internal 
self-government, were in full operation in Canada within two or 
three years, and have been since extended to nearly all the other 
colonies of European race which have any claim to the character 
of important communities. And I may say that in successfully 
upholding the reputation of Lord Durham and his advisers at 
the most important moment, I contributed materially to this 
result." 1 

In his Principles of Political Economy Mill also gives unqualified 
support to Wakefield's system of self-supporting colonisation.^ 

1 Autobiography, J. S. Mill, pp. 215-17. 

* E,g. pp. 972-74, Ashley's edition. 



CHAPTER IX 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING EMIGRATION IN THE 
WAKEFIELD PERIOD, 1831-50 

Throughout the nineteenth century extensive emigra¬ 
tion, or a widespread desire to emigrate, may always be traced 
to social inconvenience. This inconvenience may be intense, 
as in the case of the Irish peasants following the partial 
failure of the potato crop in 1822 or the total failure in 1846, 
and in that of the Scottish crofters in 1836-37; or it may 
take merely the form of discontent with hampered social 
conditions making success in life difficult, as in the case of 
much of the emigration during the early part of the twentieth 
century. 

During the period of Wakefield’s influence on emigration 
policy the causes of emigration from the mother country 
were not materially different from those working during the 
period of pauper emigration. In Scotland in the earlier part 
of this period distress was confined chiefly to the hand-loom 
weavers in Renfrewshire and Lanarkshire. In the later 
part of the period, while there was still distress in these 
districts, the source of emigration shifted to the Highlands 
and islands. It was reported in 1841 that while there was 
distress among the hand-loom weavers, emigration could 
not be recommended as a remedy. The distress was not due 
to lack of employment, but to overwork and low wages. It 
was considered that the conditions of life under which the 
hand-loom weavers worked made it almost impossible for 
them to endure the hardships of a pioneer life, and the small 
amount of emigration it would be possible to carry out would 
not afford any real relief.^ In Glasgow, Paisley and the 
manufacturing districts generally there was considerable 

^ Report of Commissioners on the Condition of the Hand-Loom 
Weavers, 1841. 
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distress in the 'forties. Considerable sums were spent in 
relief, but emigration, although suggested, was not con¬ 
sidered seriously as a way out of the difficulty. 

The distress in the Highlands and islands was due to the 
failure of the kelp manufacture and of the herring fisheries. 
During the Napoleonic wars the high price paid for kelp 
led to its extensive manufacture. The ensuing prosperity 
caused a greater extension of the crofter system. Proprietors 
were less anxious to restrain the increase of population, since 
the kelp industry provided the means of subsistence, and the 
crofters were not dependent on the land alone. After the 
war the price of kelp fell, and the ruin of the industry was 
completed by the removal of the tariff protection, A letter 
written by McLeod of Harris, and printed in the Report of 
the Committee of 1841, gives an account of the influence of 
the removal of the tariff : 

" The production of and manufacture of kelp, which has existed 
for more than 200 years, had, for a very great length of time, 
received a vigilant and special protection against the articles of 
foreign or British growth or manufacture which compete with it 
in the market, namely, barilla, pot and pearl ash, and black 
ash; the last of which is formed by the decomposition of salt, 
effected chiefly by the use of foreign sulphur, which sulphur forms 
three-fourths of the value of the manufactured alkali. Up to 
the year 1822 considerable duties were leviable on all the com¬ 
modities just enumerated; but in that year the duty on salt was 
lowered from 15s. to 2 S, per bushel. Shortly afterwards the 
impost on barilla was considerably reduced. This measure was 
quickly succeeded by the repeal of the remainder of the salt 
duties (duties which had lasted more than 130 years), and of 
the duty on alkali made from salt. Close upon this followed 
considerable reduction in the duty on pot and pearl ash, and an 
entire removal of that on ashes from Canada; and this step was 
accompanied by a diminution in the duty on foreign sulphur from 
£15 to los. per ton. Such is the succession of the measures which 
now threatens the total extinction of the kelp manufacture, and 
with it (in reference to Scotland alone) the ruin of the landed 
proprietors in the Hebrides, and on the west coast, the most 
serious injury to all descriptions of annuitants of kelp estates, 
and the destitution of a population of more than 50,000 souls." 

After the failure of the kelp industry young people were 
not allowed by the proprietors to marry unless they had a 
holding on the estate, and if this regulation was disob^ed 
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the culprits had to leave. It became customary for the 
young men to go to the Lowlands for the harvest in much 
the same way as the harvesters from Ireland. But it was 
easier for the Irish labourers to reach the Lowlands than it 
was for the Highlanders. Glasgow could be reached from 
the north of Ireland in about ten hours, and at the cost of 
sixpence, while it took the Highlander several days, and the 
cost was los. or 12s. 

The failure of the herring fishery was due to two causes : 
the withdrawal of the bounty, and the desertion of the 
herrings. Inquiry into the history of the herring fishery 
elicited the information that the herring deserted the fishing 
areas at irregular intervals, and that sometimes this continued 
for a considerable period. 

At this time also the work on the Caledonian Canal came 
to an end. This added to the prevailing distress, although it 
was contended that this had not afforded much employment, 
as the engineers and contractors were all Englishmen, and 
the labourers were all Irish. This may have been an exag¬ 
geration, but the population was increased after the conclu¬ 
sion of the work on the canal, as the huts that had been 
erected for the accommodation of the labourers were occupied 
by newly-wed crofters. 

The standard of life of the Highlanders had been gradually 
degraded until it was now little better than that of the Irish. 
In the Highlands and islands the potato was fast becoming 
the staple food. The spring of 1835 had been cold and wet 
in the Highlands and the crops were poor. In 1836 the 
potato disease appeared. The summer was wet, frosts came 
early, and the potato crop was destroyed. The com crop 
did not ripen properly, and gales in the autumn ruined any 
of the crop that might have been valuable. The wet season 
made it impossible for the necessary amount of peat to be 
dried for fuel, and the high price for wool led to the export 
of what should have been used for clothing at home. The 
consequence was that distress was acute. £80,000 was dis¬ 
tributed in 1836-37 in food and clothing. ^ 

^ Report of Select Committee appointed to in(][uire into the condition of 
the population of the Islands of Scotland, and into the practicability of 
affording the people relief by means of Emigration, 1841. 
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The Agent-General for Emigration, reporting on the High¬ 
lands in 1837, wrote with regard to the failure of the kelp 
industry and the herring fishery, that, “ What is described 
is not a mere diminution of employment which might be of 
longer or shorter duration, and the people be afterwards 
restored to as good a condition as before, but an absolute 
cessation of the only occupations by which the bulk of the 
population lived, without a prospect of their revival.” ^ 
Emigration was recommended a s an immediate remedy. The 
difficulty of appl3dng this remedy on the Wakefield system 
was that a selected emigration which would remove only 
the young people would be worse than useless, as the old 
and helpless would be left absolutely destitute. The only 
real relief would be found by removing the people in a body 
and settling them in one of the colonies. But this would 
be so expensive as to be impossible. Further, it was very 
difficult to use the fund provided by the sale of lands in the 
Australian colonies for this purpose, as those fimds were 
distinctly set apart for bringing out labourers to work for 
wages, and not to remove the destitute population of the 
British Isles. The financial crisis in the Australian colonies 
in 1840 made help from this quarter still less likely, and 
thought was turned to Canada and the other North American 
possessions. 

However, in 1837 many of the crofters were sent to 
Australia with the assistance of the Government. Some of 
the proprietors also assisted their tenants to emigrate. One 
of these, from 1837 to 1841, assisted no less than 1850 persons 
to emigrate. Six- hundred of these went to Australia, and 
1250 to the North American colonies, chiefly to Prince 
Edward Island and Cape Breton. In 1840 between 700 
and 800 went to these colonies from Skye. This emigration 
was chiefly due to the favoiurable accounts which previous 
emigrants had sent home to their friends. Emigration 
sentiment was fostered in the Highlands by a Gaelic period¬ 
ical, published monthly, largely under the direction of Dr. 
Norman MacLeod. In this publication all available informa- 

^ Report of the Agent-General for Emigration on the applicability of 
Emigration to relieve distress in the Highlands. Dated a9/7/x837. Not 
printed until 1838. 
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tion was given regarding the colonies. The great attachment 
of the Highlanders to their land made it difficxxlt to get them 
to emigrate. The limitation on the age of those assisted 
was another difficulty, as the filial affection of the younger 
people caused them to decide to remain with their parents. 
The clan feeling was also strong. This had the happy result 
when the Highlanders did emigrate of causing them to form 
settlements in the British colonies in preference to scattering 
over the United States. ^ 

It was thought that, on the lowest estimate, one-third 
of the population of the Highlands could be removed with 
beneficial results. A movement to the Lowlands had com¬ 
menced from those parts of the Highlands more conveniently 
situated, but this gave little relief to the west coast and the 
islands. Numerous small “ clearances ” for sheep farms or 
deer forests continued, and in some instances those who 
were evicted were given assistance to emigrate. In 1853 
Knoydart in the Glengarry district of Inverness-shire was 
cleared, and the tenants shipped to North America. Between 
1851 and 1863, 2231 souls left the island of Lewis and 
emigrated to Canada. The cost of the paissage and equip¬ 
ment was borne by Sir James Matheson, and amounted to 
£11,855. In 1849, 500 souls emigrated from Glenelg at a 
cost of £2500, which was borne by the proprietor and the 
Highland Destitution Committee. In 1851 about 1500 souls 
were sent out to Canada from Colonel Gordon's estates in 
South Uist and Barra. The same policy was adopted by 
other proprietors on a smaller sccile. In some instances there 
was genuine over-population, but in others the motive of 
removal was the greater gain to be obtained from the land 
being used for sheep-raising or as deer forests. 

An unfortunate feature of this emigration was that in 
some instances little provision was made for the reception or 
care of the emigrants on their arrival in Canada. A descrip¬ 
tion of some of the emigrants is given in an issue of the 
Quebec Times of 1851: 

" The fifteen hundred souls whom Colonel Gordon has sent to 
Quebec this season have all been supported for the past week at 

* Report of Committee on the Highlands, 1841. 
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least, and conveyed to Upper Canada at the expense of the colony; 
and on their arrival at Toronto and Hamilton, the greater number 
have beai d^ndent on the charity of the benevolent for a morsel 
of bread. Four hundred are in the river at present, and will 
arrive in a day or two, making a total of nearly two thousand of 
O>lonel Gordon’s tenants and cottars whom the province will 
have to support.” ^ 

The Dundas Warden of October 2nd, 1851, adds a few 
touches to the picture : 

“ We have been pained beyond measure for some time past to 
witness in our streets so many unfortunate Highland emigrants, 
apparently destitute of any means of subsistence, and many of 
them sick from want and other attendant causes. . . . There 
will be many to sound the fulsome noise of flattery in the ear of 
the generous landlord who had spent so much to assist the emigra¬ 
tion of his poor tenants. They will give him the misnomer of a 
benefactor, and for what ? Because he has rid his estates of the 
encumbrance of a pauper population. 

“ Emigrants of the jxiorer class, who arrive here from the 
Western Highlands of Scotland, are so often situated that their 
emigration is more cruel than banishment. Their last shilling 
is spent probably before they reach the upper province—they are 
reduced to the necessity of begging. But again the case of those 
emigrants of which we speak is rendered the more deplorable 
from their ignorance of the English tongue. Of the hundreds of 
Highlanders in and around Dundas at present, perhaps not half 
a dozen understand anything but Gaelic.” * 

Much of the burden of supporting these destitute emigrants 
fell upon their fellow-countrymen who were already settled 
in the coimtry. One example of this is found in an extract 
from the minutes of a meeting of the Saint Andrew's Society 
of Montreal on 20th September, 1841, Two hundred and 
twenty-nine destitute emigrants had arrived from the island 
of Lewis and were being relieved by the inhabitants of 
Sherbrooke and its neighbourhood. This community was 
finding it impossible to support so large a body, and Con¬ 
sequently applied for assistance to the Montreal Society. 
The assistance was granted and the Highlanders cared for 
during the winter.* It is hardly necessary to point out that 
soon these sturdy Highlanders became successful citizens. 

^ Quoted in Scots in Canada, by J. Murray Gibbon^ pp. X3Z-32. 

• Ibid,,p, 132. 

* The Highland Clearances, by Alexander Mackenzie, 19x4 ed., p. 148. 
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In Ireland social conditions had not improved. Refer¬ 
ence has already been made to the various committees 
appointed to inquire into the distress in Ireland from 1819 
to 1830. The condition of Ireland was brought prominently 
before the Committees on Colonisation in 1826-27. A. 
Commission was appointed in 1834 to inquire into the state 
of the poorer classes with a view to introducing the English 
Poor Law System. This Commission made elaborate reports 
in 1835-36. These reports show that in spite of all these 
valuable inquiries the condition of the people grew worse.*- 
Ireland differed from Great Britain in that it was almost 
entirely an agricultural country. It was estimated that in 
Great Britain at this time not more than one-fourth of the 
population was engaged in agriculture, while in Ireland only 
about one-third of the population was not engaged in agricul¬ 
ture. Wages were low, and the condition of the labourers 
was wretched in the extreme. Throughout the greater part 
of the year they had to subsist on one meal of potatoes a day, 
and sometimes were fortunate to get even that. They could 
not afford to have milk, and their one meal of potatoes had 
to be " kitchened ” with water and salt. Begging was 
almost universal. Dependent as they were on a diet of 
potatoes, it was never possible to have a reserve of food. 
Each year had to provide for itself, as potatoes do not keep 
longer than the summer following that in which they have 
been grown. There was always a shortage before the new 
crop was ready for use. Had the population subsisted on 
com a store could have been provided against emergencies. 
But Ireland was suffering from over-population, and, since 
an acre of potatoes would feed a greater number of people 
than an acre of corn, potatoes continued to be grown. The 
bulky nature of potatoes made their transport from one 
district to another very difficult. The wonder was, not that 
a disastrous famine came in 1846, but that such had not 
occurred long before. Emigration provided no relief for the 
labourers. Those who emigrated were largely small farmers, 
who were in reality labourers. But the actual labourers 

^ First, second and third Reports of the Commissioners on the condition 
of the poorer classes in Ireland, 1835 and 1836. 
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were too poor to be able to pay their passage to any of the 
colonies or to the United States.^ 

The Report of the Commissioners was considered by George 
Nicholls, who was an expert on the Poor Law system in 
England, by Nassau Senior, an expert economist, and by 
George Comewall Lewis, an expert on government. Lewis 
wrote: " The remedy of migration from one district to 
another is not applicable to Ireland, as in the few places 
where there is no surplus population there is an adequate 
supply of hands. But emigration can be employed, as in 
England, in addition to the workhouse; only that which in 
England is partial must in Ireland be made general, and that 
which in England is acted on to a small extent must in Ireland 
be acted on to a large extent.” Senior wrote : ” I rejoice 
that the Commissioners have boldly stated the necessity of 
emigration on a large scale. If once this is admitted, and 
it is also admitted that the persons whose emigration is most 
desirable are unable to pay its cost, the question how the 
funds are to be provided, though certainly not easy of solu¬ 
tion, will not present insurmountable difficulties.” " I 
believe that in the present state of Ireland, where accidental 
causes have created an excessive population, it is not only an 
expedient but a necessary measure of immediate rehef.” 
And he adds characteristically: "I trust that hereafter the 
population of Ireland will be proportioned to the means of 
subsistence, not by emigration at public expense, but by the 
prudence which keeps it so proportioned in every other part 
of Emrope.” George Nicholls reported that " the Irish 
population seems to be excessive as compared with the means 
of emplo3nnent the country affords; that the effect of this 
excess wo\ild be more felt were it not for the opening which 
England presents for migration. Emigration not only may, 
but, I believe, must, be had recourse to whenever the popula¬ 
tion becomes excessive in any district, and no opening for 
migration can be found.” " The evil is pressing, and emigra¬ 
tion seems to be the only immediate remedy, or rather 
palliation, for the state of things existing in Donegal and 
in other parts of the west and south.” 

^ Reports ol Commissioners, 1835-36. 
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In 1838 the Poor Law system in operation in England was 
introduced into Ireland. The English Poor Law system had 
been changed in 1834. The system of supplementing wages 
by poor relief had led to many evils, and had caused the 
poor rate to become a burden on the ratepayers. The work- 
house had been introduced as a test of real need in order to 
lower the amount of relief given. An attempt was made to 
make the workhouse as unpleasant as possible, and if the 
applicant refused to enter the workhouse when admission was 
offered to him he was considered to have forfeited the right 
to relief. It is outside the bounds of this study to deal with 
the working of the Poor Law in Ireland, but the fact is 
that it was practically impossible to make the workhouse 
" less eligible ” than the hovels of the Irish peasants. 

The Devon Commission, appointed to inquire into the law 
and practice of the occupation of lands in Ireland, issued their 
report in 1845. This report is a veritable mine of information 
regarding Ireland before the famine. This Commission 
expressed their conviction “ that a well-ordered system of 
emigration may be of very great service, as one among the 
measures which the situation of the occupiers of land in 
Ireland at present calls for.” ^ 

The system of landholding continued in Ireland to exercise 
its influence. In 1845 the number of people occupying land 
less than one statute acre in extent was about 700,000. 
Lots of less than five acres each were occupied by 317,264 
landholders; 187,909 occupied lots more than five but less 
than ten acres in size; 329,401 occupiers held land in extent 
from ten to fifty acres each.* As the greater part of those 
emigrating from Ireland at their own expense were drawn 
from those holding only small portions of land, it can easily 
be seen how the small Irish farmer when he became an 
emigrant was to all intents and purposes a labourer. The 
conditions of farming in Ireland also made it difftcult for the 
Irish emigrant to enter quickly into the methods of colonial 
farming. 

In Ireland, as in England, the poor rate could be appUed 

^ Report of the Commission on the Occupation of Land in Ireland, 1845. 

* Apnendix 94 to the Report of the Commission on the l«aw and Practice 
of the Occupation of Land in Ireland, 1845. 
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to assisting paupers to emigrate. This was resorted to in 
some instances, but not extensively. Assistance from the 
poor rate was often combined with assistance from the land¬ 
lord, and in several instances the landlords defrayed the 
whole cost of sending emigrants to Canada or the United 
States. Lord Egremont sent 1800 persons from his estates 
in Clare to Canada. This policy was continued by his son. 
Colonel Wyndham, who from 1839 to 1847 sent 220 families 
consisting of 1419 souls to the district of Coburg, in Upper 
Canada, at a cost of upwards of £7000. Lord Palmerston 
sent 136 families consisting of 894 individuals to Quebec at 
a cost of £3000. Upwards of 200 persons were sent from the 
Earl of Longford’s estates in County Longford, and the Hon. 
C. B. Wandesford assisted 4845 persons to emigrate from his 
estates in Kilkenny at a cost of £14,525. ^ Between 1835 and 
1842 162 persons were assisted to emigrate from the estate 
of Sir Richard Gore Booth in County Sligo.® 

In England the period of Wakefield’s influence on emigra¬ 
tion policy was marked by the agitation for the Reform 
Bill, the early struggle of the Trade Union movement, the 
Chartist agitation, and the Repeal of the Corn Laws. While 
conditions of life were far from satisfactory they were much 
better than in Scotland or in Ireland. The Reform Act of 
1832 remedied many great and glaring evils in the distribu¬ 
tion of parliamentary representatives, but it merely gave 
greater power to the middle and manufacturing classes, and 
did not affect the class from which the emigrants were mainly 
drawn. During a period of distress emigration is usually 
resorted to as a last remedy when hope of relief by any other 
means is almost gone. The sgitations of this period would 
suggest that the labouring classes in England were very far 
from considering that there was no hope of bettering their 
condition in their native land. So while there was much 
discontent and political strife, the social condition of the 
people did not act as a stimulus to emigration, or at least 
did not stimulate emigration in any imdue sense. Such 

* Report of Commission on the Law and Practice of the Occupation of 
Land in Ireland, 1845. 

* Report of Select Committee on C^nisation from Ireland, 1847-48. 
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distress as there was in England in the 'thirties was of a 
partial, local and temporary character, and not such as to 
suggest the permanent removal of part of the labouring 
population in order to afford relief. As in Scotland, those 
who suffered most were the hand-loom weavers. In their 
case the difficulty was not so much lack of emplo}mient as 
the impossibility of earning a living wage in competition 
with the power-looms. The condition of these people was 
continually brought to the attention of Parliament, but 
nothing was done. In one instance a stuvey had been made 
of thirty-five townships in the Lancashire district which 
revealed distressful conditions.^ Apart from the hand-loom 
weavers, the cases of distress brought to the notice of 
Parliament were of a minor character. It is interesting to 
note that it was in this period that the education of the 
children of the labouring classes was brought to the attention 
of the Legislature. This may be an indication that readjust¬ 
ments had been made which rendered it less necessary to 
think merely of the welfare of their bodies. 

However, in the early 'forties distress was general through¬ 
out the manufacturing districts, and was due to a depression 
in the manufacturing and shipping industries and in trade 
generally. Considerable attention was given to this distress 
in Parliament. In 1842 over one million were receiving poor 
relief. Assisted emigration was suggested, but the Govern¬ 
ment steadily refused to accept the suggestion. People were 
already emigrating in sufficiently large numbers. In 1841 
Lord Stanley, in a debate on the Passengers Act and the Sale 
of Colonial Lands, announced that it was not the intention 
of the Government to encours^e emigration. He said“ It 
might be, and it was, wise to attempt to assume the direction 
of the maimer in which this emigration should be conducted; 
but to attempt to force it beyond the amount it had already 
reached was at once impolitic and injurious to the very parties 
whom they desired to serve.” • 

There is little doubt that there was a tendency to exag¬ 
gerate the distress of the country at this time, which gave 
to the period the title “The Hungry Forties.” The 
‘ Hantard, 1833, VoL 17, pp. 18-31. * Ibid ., 184a, Vd. 60, p. 77. 
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movement for the Repeal of the Com Laws and the estab¬ 
lishment of Free Trade was at its height. The distress and 
unemployment in the manufacturing districts was attributed 
to the tariff. The supporters of Free Trade took every 
opportunity to bring cases of distress to public notice, and to 
use than in support of the repeal of the Com Laws. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the details of the 
movements for social betterment in this period, however 
interesting this might be. It may be spoken of as the period 
of emancipation, when the labouring classes became con¬ 
scious of their importance in the State, and when movements 
for social amelioration began which continued throughout the 
century, and are vital in their influence at the present day. 

Mention has been made of the clause in the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834 which enabled parishes to use the 
poor rates to assist paupers to emigrate. From the 60m- 
mencement of its operation until July 1836 the number of 
paupers assisted to emigrate was 5503. Then there was a 
marked fall in the number assisted. The total number 
assisted to emigrate from England and Wales from the poor 
rates from July 1836 to December 1847 was 9476.^ When 
this number is compared with the total emigration for the 
same period it will be seen how comparatively unimportant 
the Poor Law emigration was. The large number assisted 
up to July 1836 would seem to indicate that at the begin¬ 
ning greater hopes of the usefulness of the emigration clause 
in the Poor Law Amendment Act were entertained than were 
supported by experience. The chief reasons for the small 
amount of emigration under the Poor Law Act were that the 
t}^ of person which the parishes were anxious to get rid of 
was just the tjrpe that the colonies did not want, and those 
who were of such a character as to And a welcome in the 
colonies were too independent to accept assistance from the 
poor rates. In the colonies also a certain stigma attached 
to pauper emigration, and it was much more difficult for 
pauper emigrants to get employment than it was for those 
who emigrated at their own expense. 

A very interesting anal}^is of the social situation was 

* Account of petwms assisted to emigrate from England and Wales under 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, in Accounts and Papers, 1848. 
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made by Wakefield va. The Art of Colonisation, published in 
1849. As has been pointed out in a preceding chapter, 
Wakefield was opposed to the system of pauper emigration 
which was favoured in official circles in the ’twenties. He 
was quite aware of the undue competition amongst the labour¬ 
ing classes due to the overstocking of the labour market. 
But his opinion was that this undue competition was felt in 
every class of society, and an effective system of emigration 
must be such as to relieve the pressure on every class. He 
considered that there was “ want of room ” in Great Britain, 
and by " want of room ” he meant " a want of the means 
of a comfortable subsistence according to the respective 
standards of living established amongst the classes, and 
obviously arising from this competition of members of each 
class with one another.” He considered that the hurtful 
competition of labourers with each other had always received 
the attention of political thinkers, but ” that of the other 
classes had not been noticed till it was pointed out by the 
colonising theorists of 1830. Indeed it was then a new 
circumstance in our political economy, having grown up 
from 1815, with the cessation of the war, which prompted a 
rapid increase of capital; with the improvement and spread 
of education, which augmented the numbers of the educated 
classes; and with the diminution of public expenditure, 
which cut down the fund for the maintenance of the children 
of the gentry. Since 1830, this competition of capital with 
capital, of education with education, and of place-hunting 
with place-hunting has been continually on the increase.” 
He considered that in Great Britain more than in any other 
part of the world the question of competition amongst 
labourers had assumed vital importance. " In consequence, 
partly of the growth of manufacturers, and partly of the 
decrease of small proprietorship in land, and small land- 
holdings amongst tenants, there is now in Great Britain a 
larger proportion of labourers for hire—of people whose 
subsistence depends wholly on wages-—than in any other part 
of the world.” Speaking of the spread of education, he says, 
” Thus far, the education of the common people has not 
improved their lot; it has only made them discontented with 
it. The present fruits of popular education in this country 
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are Chartism and Socialism." " There is a tradesman in the 
Strand who was a special constable on the zoth of April 
last,^ and who has no doubt that Chartism and Socialism 
were put down for ever on that day. I mention him as an 
instructive ' foolometer ’; his opinion is common enough 
amongst very dull people of the middle and highest classes. 
Others know that Chartism and Socialism were not rampant 
on that day, but only a pretence at Chartist agitation by a 
few scatterbrained English busy-bodies, and some Milesian— 
Irish settlers in Liverpool, Manchester and London. Chartism 
and, still more. Socialism are not yet ripe; but they are 
growing apace; and they present, I think, some fearful 
dangers in the prospect.” Wakefield looked upon Chartism 
and Socialism as representative of discontent—a discontent 
due to the spread of education amongst the working classes. 
He thought that with the spread of education these move¬ 
ments would also spread. " If so, in the end. Chartism and 
Socialism will be able to disturb the peace of this country. I 
do not pretend that either is likely to triumph for a long 
while yet; ages hence, perhaps, both will have triumphed; 
Chartism first, then some kind of Socialism; but it seems 
plain to my apprehension, that with the continuance of dis¬ 
content, and the spread of education amongst the common 
people. Chartism and Socialism will have many a struggle 
for the mastery over a restricted franchise and private 
property; and in these struggles I perceive immense dangers 
for everybody.” 

It is usually dangerous to indulge in prophecy, but in the 
light of subsequent events, and of present conditions, it would 
seem that Wakefield had a very subtle appreciation of the 
direction in which society was moving, or else was very 
fortunate in his outline of the future. All the important 
points of the Charter have been gained, and to-day one of 
the most vital issues is the attempt to reconstruct society on 
the basis of ” some kind of socialism.” 

^ The date of the Chartist demonstration in London. A great meeting 
was arranged on Kennington Common to convey a petition to Parliament. 
The Government became alarmed and enrolled nearly 170,000 special con¬ 
stables, and entrusted the Duke of Wellington with the supreme charge 
of the military precautions. The procession was not allowed to cross the 
Thames, and on the advice of the leader of the movement the crowd dis* 
parsed.—See Hiaory of British SosMism, M. Beer, p. x66. 
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In terms that might be used to-day, Wakefield spoke of 
the dependence of Great Britain upon credit, and the danger 
to the social fabric if that credit is destroyed. The popula¬ 
tion of Great Britain, being dependent upon other co\mtries 
for their food supply, would find that supply cut off if the 
social organisation were so disturbed as to destroy credit. 
He thought that an attempt at colonisation, in the spirit of 
such men as Lord Ashley, in his agitation for the Ten 
Hours Act, might do much to stabilise society. He was 
under the impression that the work of such men had an 
immense effect in quieting the popular mind at that time of 
revolution in Europe. “ The Parliamentary Fare law and 
Rowland Hill's Penny Postage had far more to do with keep¬ 
ing the peace of the country on the loth of April last than all 
Sir George Grey’s special constables and all the precautions 
of the Duke of Wellington.” ^ 

By 1850 the spirit of discontent seemed to have departed. 
A wave of prosperity was passing over the country. Employ¬ 
ment was plentiful, and wages were good. In 1851 was held 
the Exhibition in the Crystal Palace, which seemed to be a 
miniature reproduction of the prosperity of Great Britain. 
The working-man had a full larder, and the manufacturer 
was securing satisfactory profits, and everybody was happy 
in the enjoyment of the fatness of the land. The desire 
to emigrate grew less, and in 1850-51 the Emigration Com¬ 
missioners had difficulty in securing sufficient emigrants to 
fulfil their contracts with the Australian colonies. In order 
to make up the number required a larger proportion had to 
be sent from Ireland than was warranted by the population 
of the country.* Thus we see how closely emigration 
sentiment is bound up with social conditions, and while the 
spirit of adventure may lead a few ardent spirits to laimch 
out into the unknown, the majority of people are satisfied 
with quiet plenty, and need the disturbing influence of 
economic pressure to rouse their dormant heroism, and cause 
them to seek ” fresh fields and pastures new.” 

^ The Art of Colonisation, E. G. Wakefield, pp. 67-69. 

* See General Rq>orts of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commis¬ 
sioners for 1851 and 1852, 



CHAPTER X 

THE IRISH FAMINE AND IRISH EMIGRATION 

The most outstanding feature of the emigration move¬ 
ment from the British Isles during the nineteenth century 
was the large number of emigrants proceeding from Ireland. 
Mention has been made of the migration of Irish labourers 
to England and Scotland during the years following the 
close of the Napoleonic wars, and the problem which this 
movement created in Great Britain. During the 'thirties 
the stream was turned westwards, and fewer crossed the 
Channel to England and Scotland. The migrations of the 
harvesters continued all through the century, and even up 
to the beginning of the Great War in 1914 these labourers 
from the congested districts of the west of Ireland could be 
seen making their way to England and Scotland, carrying 
all their belongings in red bandanna handkerchiefs. \^en 
the movement of the Irish emigrants to North America 
reached important proportions, those who crossed to Britain 
were the poorest among the labourers, who were unable to 
afford the cost of the passage to America. The majority 
of those who crossed to North America were persons who had 
held small lots of land, and had been in a position to accumu¬ 
late sufficient money to pay the cost of the passage. A 
custom which became prevalent at this time was that of 
sending one member of the family to the United States, or 
to Canada, to earn sufficient money to cover the cost of 
taking out the remaining members of the family. The 
Irish peasants have always been characterised by strong 
family afiection, and one of the most redeeming features 
of the Irish emigration was the assistance given by those 
who had been fortunate in their adopted land to their 
unfortunate relatives and friends at home. This char- 

186 
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acteristic of the Irish peasants was brought prominently 
into play in the years following the famine of 1846, and it 
would be difficult to say how much more terrible the suffer¬ 
ings of the people would have been during that disaster 
had the assistance from this source been wanting. 

The horrors of that visitation are familiar to everyone 
and it is unnecessary here to deal in detail with them. In 
1822, 1832, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1839, and in 1845 there had 
been partial failures of the potato crop.^ During the winter 
of 1845-46 rot appeared extensively in the tubers which 
had been stored. In February, Sir R. Peel stated in the 
House of Commons that he had been informed on expert 
authority that the potato disease was likely to appear again 
in the summer, as diseased tubers were likely to produce 
diseased plants.^ In the same month Daniel O’Connell 
drew the attention of the House to the impending famine 
in Ireland which he believed was certain to result from the 
diseased and decaying condition of the potatoes which had 
been stored for food or seed. The great seriousness of the 
situation even at that date was admitted. Relief measures 
had been taken, under the direction of Sir Robert Peel, 
which met the situation. The trouble seemed once again 
to have passed. In the early summer of 1846 there was 
every prospect of an abundant crop. But towards the 
end of July the potato disease appeared,® and in a few 
days the whole potato crop was a blackened rotting mass. 
The suddenness of the destruction may be seen from a 
letter written by the famous Irish temperance advocate. 
Father Matthew, in which he says, " On the 27th of last 
month (July) I passed from Cork to Dublin, and this doomed 
plant bloomed in all the luxuriance of an abundant harvest. 
Returning on the 3rd inst (August) I beheld with sorrow 
one wild waste of putrefying vegetation. In many places 
the wretched people were seated on the fences of their 
decaying gardens, wringing their hands, and wailing bitterly 
the destruction that had left them foodless.” * The destruc- 

' “ The Irish Crisis/* Edinburgh Review, January 1848, Vol. 87. 

• Hansard, 1846. Vol. 83, p. 1263. 

• Ibid., Vol. 87, p. 1383. 

• The Great Famine, W. P. 0 *Brien, p. 67. 
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tion was made the more complete by the fact that the 
people, thinking that they were going to lose the crop 
altogether, proceeded to take up the potatoes. This led 
to a waste of the little they had, as they sold the potatoes 
or used them as food for pigs. In 1845 the other crops had 
not suffered so much, but in 1846 there was a failure not 
only of the potato crop, but to some extent of cereals. 

Naturally the greatest distress occurred amongst the 
labourers. The farmers were unable to give them employ¬ 
ment. Some of them were without even the smallest piece 
of land, and the amount held by the most fortunate was 
entirely inadequate to support them even in seasons when 
crops were bountiful. Interesting and characteristic light 
is thrown on the situation of the labourers in a letter which 
was sent to the House of Lords pleading for assistance to 
enable them to emigrate. It is entitled " A Petition from 
the Poor Irish to the Right Honourable Lords Temporal 
and Spiritual,” and nms as follows : 

” Honoured Gentlemen, We, the undersigned, humbly request 
that ye will excuse the liberty we are taking in troubling ye at 
a time when ye ought to be tired, listening to our cries of dis¬ 
tress; but like beggars we are importunate. We, the under¬ 
signed, are the inhabitants of Rattibarren, Barony of Liny, 
County of Sligo. It is useless for us to be relating our distress, 
for ye too often were distressed by hearing them,—for none 
could describe it; it can only be known by the sufferers them¬ 
selves. We thank ye and our Gracious Sovereign, and the 
Almighty for the reuef we have, though one pound of Indian 
meal for a full-grown person, which has neither milk nor any 
other kind of kitchen, it is hardly fit to keep life in them; but 
if we got all that we would be thankful. But if we have reason 
to complain, there is others has more reason to complain, for 
in the Parish Townagh they are getting but half a pound, and 
several of them are not able to buy one pennyworth of milk. 
I fear the curse of the Almighty will come heavier on this country, 
the way they are treating the poor, but distress stares us in the 
face more grim than ever, for we have no sign of employment, 
for the farmers is not keeping either boy or girl or workmen 
th^ can avoid, but are doing the work by their families, though 
they are not half doing it. In times past the poor of this country 
had large gardens of potatoes, and as much conacre as supported 
them for nearly the whole year, and when they had no employ- 
moit from the fanners thqr were working for themselves, and 
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when th^ had no employment th^ had their own provisions; 
but now there are thousands and tens of thousan<& that has 
not a cabbage plant in the ground; so we hope that ye will be 
w charitable as to send us to ^erica, and give us land accord¬ 
ing to ow families, and anything else ye will give us (and we 
wm do with the coarsest kind). We will repay the same, with 
the interest thereof, by instatoents, as the Government will 
direct. And if any refuse or neglect to pay the same, the next 
Settler to pay the money and have his l^d. And we will bind 
ourselves to defend the Queen’s Right in any place we are sent, 
and leave it on our children to do the same. So we hoped for 
the sake of Hun gave ye power and England power, and raised 
her to be the wonder of the world, and enabled her to pay twenty 
millions for the slaves of India, that ye will lend us half the 
sum, which we will honestly repay, with the interest thereof, 
for we are more distressed than they; and hope for the sake of 
Him that said, ‘ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord, 
and He will repay it,’ that ye will grant our petition. And may 
He grant ye heav^y wisdom, with temporal and spiritual 
riches also, is the earnest prayer of your petitioners.” 

Signed (eighty six names). 

“ We think it useless to ye with names, as we could get as 
many as would nearly reach across the Chaimel. We hope your 
Lordship will excuse the liberty we take in troubling you. We 
know that you have Irish poor at heart, and that you are their 
best friend, which is the cause of us making so free. We hope 
that ye will make allowance for deficiencies of this, for the 
writer is a poor man that knows little about stiles and titles, for 
we are not able to pay a man that could it right. 

“ To Lord Monteagle, House of Lords, London.” ^ 

Lord John Russell, who had succeeded Sir R. Peel as 
Prime Minister, stated that the situation was especially 
serious because of the previous state of destitution of a 
great part of the population, and the uncertainty concern¬ 
ing the extent of the destruction of the potato crop by the 
disease, since its effects continued even after the potatoes 
had been harvested. He said that ” a great portion of the 
people of Ireland are in a state of very great poverty, verging 
upon destitution. This has been ascertained and stated 
by repeated statistical documents which have been laid 
before Parliament. The Report of the Commisaoners of 

^ Appendix 25 to the Report of the Seitct Committee of the House of 
Lords on Colonisation from Ireland* 1847. 
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the Poor Law Inquiry, the Report of the Land Commission 
over which Lord Devon presided, and the Report on the 
Census, all show how great a portion of the people of Ireland 
live in a state of extreme poverty. In fact they do not 
receive wages which enable them to pay for the food which 
they require. They receive wages only during a portion 
of the year, and these very low in amount, and during a 
considerable portion of the year they are fed upon potatoes 
of a very inferior kind, which they themselves crop very 
often by an agreement which is called the conacre system, 
with a fanner in their neighbourhood. Above them there 
is another class, who, although farmers, are very little 
better ofi than those I have just mentioned, and who, 
when there is any extraordinary pressure of want, are 
unable to afford out of their means and substance, mainte¬ 
nance or wages to those below them.*’ ^ 

Letters were sent to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland from 
all over the country describing the terrible disaster. Typical 
of these was one from Lord Enniskillen, who wrote: “ It 
is my painful duty to write to you on the state of the county 
of Fermanagh, and of that part of the county of Cavan 
which borders upon it. Till within the last three weeks 
the potato crop was most promising; but the disease has 
since broken out in it with such violence, and so universally, 
that there is no prospect of a potato in the county at Christ¬ 
mas. My own fields are as bad, if not worse than those of 
my neighbours, although they have had all the advantage 
of good drainage. I consider it my duty to report the 
fearful state of the county.” * 

The whole world rushed to the rescue of Ireland, but the 
absence of adequate means of communication, and the re¬ 
moteness of many of the most stricken districts made relief 
difficult, and many perished before relief came. The Poor 
Relief system had been put into general operation in 1845 in 
Ireland, but it was impossible for it to meet the situation. 
Public Works were established, and in March 1847 734,000 
persons were employed on these, representing a total number 

1 Hansard, 1846, Vol. 88, p. 767. Speech in House Aug. 17, 1846. 

* Quoted in Lord John Russell s speech referred to above. 
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receiving relief in this way of approximately 3,000,000 
souls. ‘ It was found that the Public Works interfered 
with the regular work of the people, and they were neglect¬ 
ing their own plots for the money that was to be obtained 
on the Works. Also the annual migration of harvesters to 
England and Scotland was interfered with, causing delay 
in harvesting operations in those countries.® In order to 
obviate this, the system of giving food to those in want 
was established.® The distress gradually spread to the 
higher classes. Soon the cottiers and small farmers were in 
the same condition as the labourers. Tradesmen found 
their business gone and artisans could find no one to give 
them employment. To crown their misery, some of the 
landlords began to evict their tenants.* Up to September 
1847, £7,330,491 had been spent in relief.® Disease followed 
in the wake of famine and the sufferings of the people were 
in many instances gruesome and horrible. 

It was little wonder that the first impulse of the people 
was to get away from the stricken land. The total emigra¬ 
tion from the British Isles in 1845 was 93,501, in 1846 it 
had risen to 129,851, and in 1847 number was 258,270. 
The increase was largely from Ireland. In 1845 the number 
of emigrants going to British North America was 31,803. 
This was an increase of about 9000 over the previous year. 
Attention had been drawn by one of the emigration agents 
to the state of destitution of a large number of the Irish 
emigrants, “ far exceeding anything he had ever before 
witnessed.” • 

' The Great Famine, W. P. O’Brien, p. 102. 

• Hansard, 1846, Vol. 88, p. 772. Also Speech of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, p. 781. 

» Ibid,, 1847, Vol. 89, p. 435. 

* This was stated in a pamphlet written by J. H. Tuke, who with 
William Forster, father of W. E. Forster, a future Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, assisted in relief work in Ireland under the auspices of the Society 
of Friends, who contributed /2oo,ooo to relief. The statement was 
contradicted, but Tuke made further investigations and found that, so 
far from having exaggerated the facts, he had rather understated them. 
Tuke became greatly interested in the welfare of Ireland, and later took 
charge of assisted emigration from Ireland, and had much to do with 
the formation of the Congested Districts Board. 

See also Hansard. 1847. Vol. 90, p. 37. 

* The Great Famine, W. P. O’Brien, p. 156. 

• Hansard, 1847, Vol. 89, p. 448. 
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The British Government saw the danger of flooding 
Canada with emigrants, causing a situation in which " a 
state of things would be produced similar to that from 
which the emigrants had fled at home.” ^ In 1846 the 
number of emigrants who went to British North America 
was 43,439. In 1847, without any encouragement from the 
Government, it had increased to 109,680. The year 1847 
may be said to be the black year of emigration to British 
North America. The huge increase in the numbers crossing 
the Atlantic caused overcrowding in the ships. The emi¬ 
grants, already weak from starvation, were not in a con¬ 
dition to resist disease. Fever following starvation had 
broken out in Ireland, and in many cases the fever was 
latent when the emigrants departed. In other cases it 
was brought on by the change of food, and the lack of 
proper accommodation on the ships. Of those who went 
to the North American colonies in 1847 there were 17,445 
who died during the voyage, in quarantine, or in hospital.® 
The fearfulness of this mortality will be seen by comparing 
it with the total emigration, when it is found that it repre¬ 
sents i 6’33 per cent, of all who left the British Isles. Fever 
broke out in Liverpool and in Cork, and it was in ships 
leaving these ports that the greatest number of deaths 
occurred. The sudden increase in emigration, with its 
accompanying tragedy, put a tremendous strain on the 
existing organisation for dealing vdth the emigrants—a 
strain under which it broke down. In 1846, 32,753 emi¬ 
grants landed at the ports of Quebec and Montre^, but in 
1847 the number was 84,445. 0^ these it was estimated 
that 70,065 were Irish. The consequences of the disease 
and overcrowding were frightful. It was impossible to 
cope with the hordes auriving at Canadian ports. The 
consequence was increased suffering, and in some cases the 
emigrants thought that although their sufferings had been 
great, the evik to which they had come were worse than 
those from which they had fled.* 

^ Speech of Lord John Ruseell in House of Commons. Tan. 25. 2847. 

* Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners for 1848. 

* Letters from Emiarants^in Appendix to Report of Select Committee 
on Colonisation from Ireland. 2848. 
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The condition of the Irish emigrants on arrival in Canada 
was brought to the attention of the House of Lords in July 
1847 through a letter from the Bishop of Quebec, which 
appeared in an Irish newspaper, describing their sufferings. 
Earl Grey stated that the " Government had received 
accounts of most deplorable sufferings endured by the 
emigrants.” Although special measures had been taken 
to deal with a larger emigration, the increase was much 
greater than was anticipated. Laws governing the con¬ 
ditioning of ships going to Canada were less strict than was 
the case with those going to the United States. Conse¬ 
quently accommodation in emigrant ships going to Canada 
was worse, and the cost of the peissage less than in those 
going to the United States. The result of this was that 
" all the poorest and most destitute flocked to Canada, whilst 
those who were better off, avoiding contact with such 
wretched objects, went to the United States. The conse¬ 
quence was, that almost as soon as the navigation opened, 
such crowds of sufferers accumulated at Grosse Isle that 
the accommodation provided proved utterly insufficient, 
and the numbers who continued to arrive, sick and dying, 
were so overwhelming that no exertions that could be made 
could keep pace with the still increasing demands for aid 
under such appalling difficulties," ® 

The condition of the emigrants was very vividly described 
in a letter to T. F. Elliot, Chairman of the Colonial Land 
and Emigration Commissioners, from Stephen E. De Vere.* 
De Vere travelled steerage to Canada in an emigrant ship in 
order to find out at first hand what the conditions of transport 
actually were. 

” The fearful state of disease and debility in which the Irish 
emigrants have reached Canada must undoubtedly be attributed 
in a great degree to the destitution and consequent sickness 
prevsming in Ireland, but has been much aggravated by the 
neglect of cleanliness, ventilation and a generally good state of 
social economy during the passage, and has afterwards been 

* Hansard, 1847, Vol. 94, p. 181. 

* Ibid., 1848, Vol. 101, p. 48. 

* Minutes of Evidence before Select Committee (Lords) on Colonisation 
from Irdand, pp. 45-48. 
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increased and disseminat'ed throughout the whole country in 
the mal-arrangements of the Government system of emigrant 
relief. Having myself submitted to the privations of a steerage 
passage in an emigrant ship for nearly two months, in order to 
make m3rself acquainted with the condition of the emigrant 
from the beginning, I can state from experience that the present 
r^iulations for ensuring health and comparative comfort to 
passengers are wholly insufficient, and that they are not and 
cannot be enforced, notwithstanding the great zeal and high 
abilities of the Government agents. 

“ Before the emigrant has been a week at sea he is an altered 
man. How can it be otherwise? Hundreds of poor people, 
men, women and children of all ages, from the dnvelling imot 
of ninety to the babe just bom, huddled together without light, 
without air, wallowing in filth and breathing a fetid atmosphere, 
sick in body, dispirited in heart, the fever patients lying between 
the sound, in sleeping places so narrow as almost to deny them 
the power of indulging, by a change of position, the natural 
restlessness of the disease; by their ravings disturbing those 
aroimd, and predisposing them, through the effects of the imagi¬ 
nation, to imbibe the contagion; living without food or medicine, 
except as administered by the hand of casual charity, dying 
without the voice of spiritual consolation, and buried in the 
deep without the rites of the Church. The food is generally ill 
selected and seldom sufficiently cooked, in consequence of the 
insufficiency and bad constmction of the cooking places.^ The 
supply of water, hardly enough for cooking and drinking, does 
not allow washing. In many ships the mthy beds, teeming 
with all abominations, are never required to be brought on 
deck and aired; the narrow space between the sleeping berths 
and the piles of boxes is never washed or scraped, but breathes 
up a damp and fetid stench, imtil the day before the arrival at 
quarantine, when all hands are required to ‘ scrub up,' and put 
on a fair face for the doctor and Government inspector. No 
moral restraint is attempted, the voice of prayer is never heard; 
drunkenness, with its consequent train of ruffianly debasement, 
is not discouraged, because it is profitable to the captain, who 
traffics in the grOg. 

" In this ship which brought me out from London last April, 
the passengers were found in provisions by the owners, according 
to a contract and a furnished scale of dietary. 

“ The meat was of the worst quality. The supply of water 
shipped on board was abundant, but the^ quantity served out 
to the passengers was so scanty that they were frequently obliged 
to throw overboard their salt provisions and rice (a most import- 

* l^asMngers had to do their own cookiiw, and it needs little imagina¬ 
tion to picture the scenes which were to be witnessed during the preparation 
of meals on board the crowded ships. 
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ant article of their food) because they had not water enough 
both for the necessary cooking and the satisfying of their raging 
thirst afterwards. 

“ They could only afford water for washing by withdrawing 
it from the cooking of their food. I have known persons to 
remain for days together in their dark, close berths because 
they thus suffered less from hunger, though compelled at the 
same time for want of water to heave overboard their salt 
provisions and rice. 

‘‘No cleanliness was enforced, and the beds were never aired. 
The master during the whole voyage never entered the steerage, 
and would listen to no complaints; the dietary contracted for 
was, with some exceptions, nominally supplied, though at 
irregular periods; but false measures were used (in which the 
water and several articles of dry food were served), the gallon 
measure containing but three quarts, which fact I proved in 
Quebec and had the captain fined for. Once or twice a week 
ardent spirits were sold indiscriminately to the passengers, pro¬ 
ducing scenes of unchecked blackguardism beyond description; 
and lights were prohibited because the ship—^with her open 
fire-grates upon deck—^with lucifer matches and lighted pipes 
used secretly in the sleeping berths—was freighted with Govern¬ 
ment powder for the garrison at Quebec. 

“ The case of this ship was not one of peculiar misconduct; 
on the contrary, I have the strongest reason to know, from 
information I have received from very many emigrants well 
known to me, who came over this year in different vessels, that 
this ship was better regulated and more comfortable than many 
that reached Canada. 

“Disease and death amongHhe emigrants, nay, the propa¬ 
gation of infection throughout Canada, are not the worst conse¬ 
quences of this atrocious system of neglect and ill-usage. A 
result far worse is to be found in the utter demoralisation of the 
passengers, both male and female, by the filth and debasement 
and disease of two or three months so passed. The emigrant, 
enfeebled in body and degraded in mind, even though he should 
have the physical power, has not the heart, has not the will to 
exert himself. He has lost his self-respect, his elasticity of 
spirit; he no longer stands erect; he throws himself listlessly upon 
the daily dole of Government, and in order to earn it carelessly 
lies for weeks on the contaminated straw of a fever lazaretto." 

So large was the number of emigrant ships leaving the 
British Isles that it was found to be impossible to provide 
them with surgeons in accordance with the Passenger Act. 
The Under-Secretary for the Colonies stated that approxim¬ 
ately 700 vessels had left British and Irish ports during the 
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year. Inquiries had been made of the medical authorities 
r^arding the possibility of finding sufiicient surgeons, and 
they had stated that this was practically impossible.^ 

Emigrants on their arrival in Canada were assisted in 
three ways. Emigrant hoq)itals were situated at Quebec 
and Montreal, and those who were seriously ill were taken 
to these institutions. Tents were provided and temporary 
sheds were erected in order to provide shelter for the new 
arrivals. And lastly, emigrants were assisted to reach the 
parts of the country where emplo}rment was most plentiful. 
But notwithstanding all the good intentions of the Govern¬ 
ment, and of private individuals, there was much suffering. 
The reason was that the existing arrangements for the 
reception of emigrants were entirely inadequate to deal 
with the multitudes arriving, and it was impossible for 
even temporary arrangements to be made to cope with the 
situation. The hospitals were soon overcrowded. The 
sheds soon became less eligible ” than the meagre shelter 
that could be found out of doors. Even the arrangements 
at the quarantine establishment at Grosse Isle failed under 
the strain. Inspection had to be made so hurriedly that 
sometimes those who were well were detained, and those 
who were ill were sent off amongst the healthy. 

That these things occurred is not to be wondered at. A 
cargo of goods may be left on the docks without material 
depreciation unless it is of a very perishable nature. But 
a few hours’ neglect of a human cargo produces the pangs 
of hunger and the ravages of disease. The emigrants were 
fleeing from suffering that was very real, and which needed 
no imagination to picture, and it was hardly likely that 
they could visualise or prepare for the difficulties they were 
to encounter in escaping from the spectre of famine. 

But the suffering of the escaping hordes did not end with 
their arrival at the ports. Their transport into the interior 
of the country had been arranged by contract at so much 
per head. There was no regulation as to how they were to 
be conveyed, and no restrictions on overcrowding. The 
consequences were frightful. 

^ Hansard^ x847« Vol. 94^ p. 277. 
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” I have seen small, incommodious and ill-ventilated steamers 
arriving at the quay in Toronto, after a 48-hours passage from 
Montreal, freighted with fetid cargoes of 1100 or 1200 * Govern¬ 
ment emigrants ’ of all ages and sexes, the healthy who had just 
arrived from Europe mixed with the half-recovered convalescents 
of the hospital, imable during that time to lie down, almost to 
sit. In almost every boat were clearly marked cases of actual 
fever, in some were deaths; the deaa and the living hud^ed 
together. Sometimes the crowds were stowed in open barges, 
and towed after the steamer, standing like pigs upon the deck 
of a Cork or Bristol packet. A poor woman died in hospital 
here in consequence of having been trodden down when weak 
and fainting m one of those barges. I have myself, when 
accompanying the emigration agent on his visit of duty to 
inspect the steamer on her arrival, seen him stagger back like 
one struck, when first meeting the current of foetid infection 
exhaled from between her decks. It is the unhesitating opinion 
of every man I have spoken to, including Government officers 
and medical men, that a large proportion of the fever throughout 
the country has been actually generated in the river steamers.” ^ 

The lack of roads and the inferior means of communica¬ 
tion made it difficult for the emigrants to be conveniently 
dispersed among the various settlements. Reports of the 
condition of the emigrants, and the spread of disease amongst 
them, soon reached the farmers, and caused them to be 
timid in employing them. It is little wonder that some 
of the emigrants felt that it would have been better to 
bear the ills they had than flee to others that they knew 
not of. 

The disastrous emigration of 1847 cost the Government 
of the North American colonies the sum of £149,388 in 
addition to £19,000 received from the head tax on immi¬ 
grants. Several Canadian citizens succumbed to the fever 
which was introduced by the immigrants, and amongst 
these were several of the officials engaged in caring for the 
immigrants. 

Fearing a recurrence of the trouble in the following season 
the immigrant tax was increased. At first it was doubled; 
after September loth, 1847, it was raised to £1, and after 
September 30th it became £i los.; while 2s. 6 d. per immi¬ 
grant was charged for every three days a ship was detained 
^ Letter from Stephen £. De Vere to T. F. Elliot. 
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in quarantine. These rates applied to Quebec and Mont¬ 
real. The New Brunswick Government fixed the immigrant 
tax at los. per head on those arriving between April ist 
and September ist, 15s. on those arriving between September 
1st and October ist, and £x on those arriving between 
October ist and April ist, with a charge of 5s. per head 
for each ten days a ship was detained in quarantine. 

The result of these measures, coupled with the reports of 
the tragic emigration of 1847, was to decrease the number 
of emigrants proceeding to British North America in 1848. 
The number fell from 109,680 to 31,065. This decrease 
in emigration to the North American colonies is the more 
remarkable when it is considered that the total decrease in 
emigration from the British Isles was only 10,000. In 
1849 the number of emigrants leaving the British Isles to 
proceed to British North America was 41,367. In 1850 the 
number again decreased to 32,961, and in 1851 it was 42,605. 
The decrease in emigration to British North America was 
accompanied by an increase in emigration to the United 
States. The enormous decrease in the number going to 
Canada alarmed the shipping interests, and an attempt 
was made to encourage emigrants going to the Western 
States of the Union to proceed through Canada. In 1848 
the immigrant tax payable at Quebec and Montreal was 
reduced, and in 1849 New Brunswick adopted a similar 
course. The advantages of the shorter route from Mont¬ 
real to Buffalo were pointed out. Half of the immigrant 
tax was refunded to those who were proceeding direct to 
the United States, and facilities for free passages were 
actually given in some instances.^ This caused an increase 
in the number passing through Canada on their way to 
the United States, and in 1849, out of a total of 32,292 
persons arriving at Quebec and Montreal, 13,723 went direct 
to the United States. The majority of those landing in 
New Brunswick proceeded direct to the States. The result 
is that the number of emigrants arriving in British North 
America at this time gives little indication of the 
number actually remaining there. Comparatively few of 

^ General Report of the Emigration Commissioners, 1870. 
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the Irish emigrants went to Canada after 1847, and the 
majority of those who did made their way south of the 
border. 

Thus we see that the Irish emigrants, fleeing from the 
ravages of famine, made their way first to British North 
America. The tragic consequences of that movement turned 
the stream to the south. Canada had not reached that 
stage of development which would enable a large number 
of emigrants to be assimilated. The population was little 
more than a million and a half, while the population of the 
United States was about twenty-three millions. It can 
easily be seen how different the labour situation was in each 
place. It would have been possible for Canada to absorb 
a small addition to the usual annual immigration, but to 
receive the vast number of emigrants leaving Ireland was 
utterly impossible. It would be interesting to speculate 
what the history of Canada would have been had it been 
possible for the Irish famine emigration to be received. 
But the stream once directed to the south never turned 
back, and throughout the century Irish eyes looked to the 
great Republic as a haven of refuge affording relief from 
the pressure of poverty, and a land of opportunity free from 
the hampering influences which were hindering progress 
in their native land. 

The distress in Ireland, and the impetus to emigration, 
were increased by the extensive evictions of tenants which 
took place. The evictions of 1847 have been already 
referred to. In that year the Irish Poor Law Act was 
amended so as to give the peasants claim to relief with a 
view to discouraging evictions. But the result was the 
direct opposite. It would seem that the observations of 
the poet Spencer were not without foimdation, when he 
said, " Marry, so there have been divers good plots devised, 
and wise counsels cast already about the reformation of 
that realm, but they say it is the fatal destiny of that land 
that no purposes whatsoever which are meant for her good 
will prosper or take good effect: which, whether it proceed 
from the very genius of the soil, or influence of the stars, or 
that Almighty God hath not yet appointed the time of her 
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reformation, or that he reserveth her still in this inquiet 
state for some secret scourge, which shall by her come into 
England, it is hard to be known, but yet much to be feared.” 
During the three years ending 1849, 160,000 persons were 
evicted, and in a single Union 15,000 were ejected from 
their holdings. ” Some of these unfortunates crowded into 
the Irish workhouses—^the deaths in these buildings, week 
for week, equalled the mortality of the whole of London, 
with its 2,000,000 inhabitants—others of them lay down 
and died on the roadside; others again dragged their weary 
bodies to the coast, and begged or collected the few pence 
necessary for their conveyance to England. Some of them 
who had still a little, came to England on their way to the 
Western hemisphere; others of them, destitute of the means 
for emigration, came in the vain hope of finding work. 
Afraid to apply for relief lest they should be sent back to 
starve in their own homes under a law of settlement, they 
took refuge in the gaols, and brought down wages to the 
lowest point at which men could live. Wherever they 
went they carried with them the seeds of disease. The 
emigrants died in mid-ocean; died on reaching Canada. 
The Irish who swarmed in England died like flies; clergy¬ 
men, doctors and relieving officers were struck down by 
the fever which the Irish brought.” * No less than thirty 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church died of fever con¬ 
tracted while ministering to their flocks in Great Britain in 
the year 1847 from March to December.* 

The famine led also to a certain amount of involuntary 
emigration from Ireland which does not reflect much credit 
on the spirit and process of the administration of justice 
in Ireland at the time. In 1847 over 700 convicts from 
Ireland were transported to Bermuda. Many of these were 
convicted of offences which were due to famine conditions, 
such as stealing food. In 1848 the number transported 
was 2698. Many of these convicts were mere boys. The 
Governor of Bermuda mentioned twelve as being under 

‘ History of Englaitd, Spencer Wa^xde, pp. 350-31, V 6 L IV, edition 
x886. 

• ** The Irish Crisis/' Edinburgh Review, January 1848. 
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sixteen years of age, and one boy thirteen years of age had 
been sentenced to fifteen years’ transportation for sheep- 
stealing. It was a group of convicts selected from these 
which were sent to the Cape of Good Hope in 1849, which 
caused such a furore among the colonists there. ^ Earl 
Grey, without evidently the slightest suspicion that there 
was an3^hing inhuman in this method of administering 
justice, stated in explanation that “ Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment were placed in a situation of extreme embarrassment 
with respect to the disposal of certain convicts who were 
at Bermuda, having been sent there in consequence of 
offences committed during the unfortunate famine which 
had prevailed in Ireland.” * The gaols in Ireland were so 
overcrowded that there was grave danger of the outbreak 
of an epidemic. 

The number of those emigrating from Ireland whose 
emigration was due to the results produced by the famine 
continued to increase until 1852. The slight decrease in 
that year was followed by a considerable decrease in 1853 
and 1854. Emigration from Ireland which was directly 
due to distress produced by the famine may be said to have 
ceased in 1852. Thereafter people emigrated not with a 
view to escaping from distress, but in hope of advance¬ 
ment in life. Emigration became an organised movement. 
Remittances, chiefly from the United States, which com¬ 
menced in 1848, continued each year, and soon exceeded 
the amount necessary to cover the cost of the whole Irish 
emigration. During the years 1848-54 no less than £7,520,000 
was remitted from the United States through various finance 
houses in the British Isles. This does not take account of 
the assistance given direct, which must have amounted to 
a considerable sum. 

In the official returns of emigration from the British Isles 
it was not until 1853 that any record was made of the 
nationality of the emigrants. For this reason it is impossible 
to state with accuracy the actual number who left Ireland 
during the years immediately following the famine. But 

* Hansard, X849, Vol. 103, pp. 1387-90. See above, pp. 120-121. 

* Ibid,, 1850, VoI. 108, p. 710. 
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an approximately accurate estimate has been made.^ It is 
interesting to compare the emigration figures with the 
remittances during these years. 


Year. 

1849 

1850 
*851 

1852 

1853 
*854 
1855 


Emigration. 

Remittances. 

219.885 

181,361 

;f46o.ooo 

218.842 

^540,000 

2x3.649 

;£957 .ooo 

254.537 

;£990.ooo 

224.997 

;£x.404.000 

192.609 

j£i.439.000 

150.209 

£1.730.000 

78.S54 

£ S 73 ,ooo 


It will be seen from these figures that in 1850 the amount 
of money remitted to Ireland from the United States exceeded 
the total cost of all the Irish emigration, as the average cost 
of the passage to America did not exceed £4 per person. 
It has been pointed out that the disasters attending the 
emigration to Canada in 1847 turned the stream of Irish 
emigration to the United States. But, in addition to the 
larger population, and the greater facilities for labour to be 
found in the latter country, one of the most powerful influ¬ 
ences to the continuance of that movement was the remit¬ 
tance of the cost of the passage by relatives and friends in 
the United States. 

The falling off in emigration in 1853 and the years follow¬ 
ing was due to social conditions in Ireland and in the United 
States. Ireland was recovering from the shock of the 
famine, and the surplus population had been already drained 
ofl. There is little doubt that had not emigration been 
artificially stimulated by the remittances the falling off 
would have been much greater. Emigration had improved 
the condition of the labourers who had remained in the 
country, and as distress is almost always necessary to 
stimulate emigration, there was much less disposition on 
the part of the labourers to leave their homeland. Owing 
to the dull state of trade and industry in the United States 
there was less demand for labour. In 1854 there was a 

^ Reports of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners for 
these years. 
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return emigration from the United States to Liverpool of 
12,578,' and there was also some movement into Canada. 
There was opposition of a somewhat political nature to the 
large numbers of Roman Catholics settling in the United 
States, which was fostered by a party known as the “ Know- 
nothing ” party, but it is unlikely that this opposition had 
any serious effect on emigration. 

The increase in emigration to the United States as com¬ 
pared with that to the British colonies throughout the 
latter part of the nineteenth century was almost entirely 
due to the emigration from Ireland. In addition to the 
social causes which led the Irish to seek a home outside the 
Empire, the most potent influence was hatred of England. 
This feeling was intensifled by the sufferings which the 
emigrants underwent in their flight during the years immedi¬ 
ately following the famine. That the condition of those 
who sailed to the United States was little better than that 
of those who went to British North America is shown by a 
letter from Vere Foster, an Irish philanthropist, who, 
following in the footsteps of De Vere, who investigated the 
conditions in 1847, sailed in the Washington to New York 
in 1850.® The emigrants attributed their sufferings to 
English misrule, and carried with them feelings of animosity 
towards England which have survived to the present time, 
and still exercise an important political influence. "It is 
probable that the true source of the savage hatred of England 
that animates great bodies of Irishmen on the other side of 
the Atlantic has very little real connection with the penal 
laws, or the rebellion, or the Union. It is far more due to 
the great clearances, and the vast unaided emigrations that 
followed the famine.” * 

A somewhat remarkable feature of the Irish emigration 
was the fact that the great majority of the emigrants sought 
a home in the towns rather than in the country. Ireland 
has continued chiefly an agricultural country, and it would 
seem natural that the emigrants would take up agriculture 

* Report of Emigration Commissioners, 1855. 

* Correspondence re the emigrant ship Washington in Accounts and 
Papers, 1851. 

* Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, W. E. Lecky, Vol. II, p. 177. 
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in their adopted country. The great West was opening up 
at the time when Irish emigration was at its floodtide, but 
the broad prairies provided no attraction. This has been 
attributed to the fact that the Irish peasant finds social 
life in the community rather than in the home. He is a 
communist socially, and has not developed that strong 
individuality which is necessary to maintain existence on 
the isolated homesteads of a newly-opened country. The 
tenement in the American towns provided the nearest 
approach to the t}^ of social life to which the Irish had 
been accustomed, and so the greater opportunities on the 
" frontier ” were neglected for the " neighbourliness ” of 
the towns. ^ 

The influence of the famine emigration on social con¬ 
ditions in Ireland was very great. In 1851 the population 
had decreased by 1,659,330 as compared with the census 
figures of 1841. It is estimated that the increase in popu¬ 
lation from 1841 to 1845 was about 95,000, so that this 
ntunber should be added to the decrease shown in the 
census of 1851. The emigrants during the period 1841-51 
numbered about 1,250,000. About 700,000 of the popula¬ 
tion died as the result of disease brought on by poor and 
insufficient food. On the basis of the previous rate of 
increase the population in 1851 should have been over 
9,000,000, but it actually was 6,515,794. This decrease in 
the population relieved the labour situation and improved 
the condition of the labourers. It also made possible the 
consolidation of small holdings, and the placing of agri¬ 
culture on a more economic basis. But it must not be 
overlooked that the evictions which took place caused acute 
suffering, and embittered the feelings of many of the Irish 
peasantry. The continued decrease in the population of 
Ireland has been largely due to the stream of emigrants 
which since the famine have sought a home amidst happier 
and more hopeful conditions in the New World. 

' Ireland in the New Century, Sir Horace Plunkett, pp. 55-5r>. 
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Remittances by Emigrants to Friends in the 
British Isles, 1848-80 

From the United States and British North America: 



£ 


£ 

1848 

460,000 

1866 

498,028 

1849 

540,000 

1867 

543.029 

1850 

957,000 

1868 

530.564 

1851 

990,000 

1869 

639.335 

1852 

1,404,000 

1870 

727.408 

1853 

1,439,000 

1871 

702,488 

1854 

1,730,000 

1872 

749.664 

1855 

873,000 

1873 

724,040 

1856 

951.000 

1874 

485.566 

1857 

593.165 

1875 

354.356 

1858 

472,610 

1876 

449.641 

1859 

520,019 

1877 

667,564 

i860 

534.476 

1878 

784.067 

1861 

374.061 

1879 

855.631 

1862 

360,578 

1880 

x.403,341 

18631 

383,286 



1864 

332.172 

Total 

£23,510,669 

1865 

481,580 




In addition to the remittances from North America, the 
following sums were remitted from Australia and other 
places: 


1875 

7.999 

1878 

51.602 

1876 

25,745 

1879 

51.378 

1877 

57.052 

1880 

71.407 


These are the amounts remitted through the principal 
finance houses, and, especially in the later years, the 
returns were far from being complete. No attempt was 
made after 1880 to make a combined return of the remit¬ 
tances, but the larger figures from 1877 would indicate that 
there was an increase in the amount remitted during the 

* In thig year the sum of j£44ti23 was remitted from America and 
Australia* but the amount hrom each cannot be specified. 
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period of depression in the British Isles which commenced 
in 1875. The greater part of these remittances was sent 
by Irish emigrants who had settled in the United States, 
and had a very vital effect on Irish emigration.^ 

^ The Irish in America continued to send remittances to their fellow- 
countrymen in their native land. Apart from private remittances, of 
which there is no record, the amount sent each year was considerably 
more than was necessary to cover the cost of the total emigration from 
Ireland. In fact it was sufficient to provide for tlie passages of the total 
emigration to North America from the British Isles. During the years 

1847- ^, after deducting cabin passengers and foreigners, about 3,500,000 
emigrants sailed from British ports to North America. The cost of the 
passage for these would be about ;^i5,ooo,ooo. During the twenty years 

1848- 68 this amount was actually remitted to Ireland through the finance 
houses. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE LULL IN EMIGRATION, 1850-78 

When the storm clouds of 1848 had rolled away a period 
of prosperity was ushered in which had a vital influence in 
lessening the stream of emigration from the British Isles. 
The position of Great Britain as the workshop of the world 
was now secure. The era of the displacement of labour due 
to the introduction of machinery in industry had passed 
away, and the country was reaping the reward of the increase 
in output resulting from the improved methods of production. 
The development of the means of transport by rail find steam¬ 
ship opened up the world’s markets and provided an outlet 
for British goods. The earlier consolidation of internad 
communications in Great Britain gave her an initial advan¬ 
tage over other countries. “ The greater efficiency of rail¬ 
ways and steamships over any other form of transport gave 
this country temporarily a bounty on production and dis¬ 
tribution between 1850 amd 1870. Great Britain could 
produce in masses, receive raw material in bulk and send away 
any quantity with despatch and punctuality in a manner 
which was not possible to any other community except 
France before 1870.” ^ Agriculture had also recovered from 
the depression of the second quarter of the century and was 
now prosperous. The situation in Ireland was relieved by 
the famine exodus, and the Irish farmers shared in the general 
prosperity of agriculture. The consequence was a decrease in 
emigration from Ireland, although the number emigrating 
was still large as compared with England or Scotland. Free 
Trade had triumphed, and whatever may be said as to its 
merits under different circumstances, it undoubtedly was the 

* tndustriiU tmd Commsreiat RtwhUiotu in Gnat Britain, L. C. A. 
Knowles, pp. 191-92. 

S07 
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policy best suited to the industrial and commercial position 
of the United Kingdom at this period. The United States, 
which had been Britain's most serious rival in the ship* 
building industry, received a setback during the War of 
Secession, and the advantage which she had in the possession 
of abundant lumber was lost when iron was used in ship 
construction. Before the Civil War the United States carried 
a large proportion of the European emigrants to her ports 
in her own ships, and had even entered into competition 
with Great Britain in carrying emigrants from the British 
Isles to Australia. ^ During the war the British shipbuilders 
had revolutionised ship construction. At the close of the 
war the United States was at a great disadvantage in ship¬ 
building owing to the change in technique, and her capital 
was directed to industrial enterprise and railway con¬ 
struction.* 

In the colonies themselves the age of tutelage had ended. 
The work of Lord Durham in Canada had given statesmen 
a new conception of colonial policy. The sturdy pioneers 
who had braved the forces of nature in frail ships on stormy 
seas, in the lonely forests of Canada, or on the sun-baked 
plains of Australia, had demonstrated their ability to manage 
their own affairs. Canada led the way in the struggle for 
responsible government. This was granted in 1840. It was 
inevitable that the same right should be granted to the other 
colonies at the proper time. One obstacle in the way of this 
in the Australian colonies was the transportation of convicts. 
This was abolished in New South Wales in 1840, in Tasmania 
in 1852. Western Australia, which had been formed as a 
free colony, requested in 1848 that convicts should be sent 
there. T^ request was due to the shortage of labour. 
Convicts were sent, but the practice was discontinued in 
1868. During the period of its operation the demand for 
labour was practically satisfied by the convicts, and the 
ultimate effect was to retard still further the progress of the 
colony, and responsible government was not achieved until 

^ Rmrt of Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 1869. 

* Industrial and Commercial RevoltUions in Great Britain, L. C. A. 
Knowles, pp. X93--94. Also Industry and Trade, Marshall, p. 90. 
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1890. Responsible government was granted to New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania in 1854. 
New Zealand attained responsible institutions in 1852, and 
Cape Colony in 1872. The grant of responsible government 
marked a stage in the political evolution of the colonies, and 
at the same time it was a recognition that their economic 
development had passed the purely colonial stage, and that a 
solid foundation had been laid for political self-determina¬ 
tion. Henceforth they are Dominions started on the career 
of progress which was to find its consummation in the union 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Emigration to Australia had been fostered by the assist¬ 
ance given to emigrants from the returns of the land sales, 
but the gold discoveries in 1851 attracted a spontaneous 
emigration which for the first time was larger than the State- 
aided emigration.^ Henceforth the assistance given was 
more fitful. From the gold discoveries until 1867 Australia 
proved more attractive to emigrants than any other part of 
the Empire, and perhaps the greatest benefit derived from 
gold was the advertisement which resulted. Gold did not 
create the prosperity of the Australian States, but it drew 
attention to them, and attracted the population which was 
necessary to build up prosperity on the foundations already 
laid. The population of the Australian States and of New 
Zealand was in a condition of continual flux, and during this 
period the arrivals in each State give little indication of the 
number actually settling, but during the twenty years follow¬ 
ing the gold discoveries the population about trebled. 

In New Zealand gold had been discovered in Otago in 
1861, and a little later in other parts of the islands. The 
discovery attracted a considerable number of people, chiefly 
from the other Australian colonies. There was a slight 
increase in em^ration to New Zealand from the British Isles, 
but this was small compared with the movement to Australia 
during the previous decade. In 1871 the native troubles 
which had disturbed North Island were finally settled and 
New Zealand entered upon a period of rapid expansion. 

* Hitlorieal Gtography of th$ British Coloniss, C. D. Rogers, Vol. VI, 
Pt. 1, p. 133. 
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Large sums of money were spent on railway construction. 
In 1870 there were seven miles of railway in the country, 
and in 1880 the railway mileage was 1288. Naturally this 
had an effect on the national debt, which increased from 
£7,000,000 in 1870 to £26,0000,000 in 1880.1 The expenditure 
of such a large sum of money " created a demand for labour, 
and drew into the country a swarm of immigrants so large as 
nearly to double the population between 1871 and 1881. 
Land values rose rapidly, the influx of miners continued, 
new industries were started and towns grew. A period of 
wild speculation in land and in business generally was 
naturally followed by a coUapse and general depression from 
which the colony did not recover for many years. Then 
first was it that distress and pauperism appeared, then first 
the unlucky immigrants whose hopes had been disappointed 
began to look to the Government for help.” * New Zealand 
experienced what few new countries have the wisdom to 
avoid, namely, a boom created by endeavouring to force the 
pace of progress, followed by depression and stagnation. 

In Canada the process of development and consolidation 
was connecting the scattered settlements and filling the 
waste places with a prosperous population. Great activity 
was shown in railway and canal construction. In all British 
North America in 1850 there were only 55 miles of railway, 
and in 1867 this had increased to over 3000 miles. A canal 
system was constructed which made possible the passage of 
ships of moderate draught through Lakes Huron, Erie and 
Ontario to the sea.* The population steadily increased,* but 

^ Historical Geography of the British Colonies: Australasia, p. 236. 

* Modern Derhocraciest Lord Bryce, Vol. II, p. 294. 

* Progress of Canada in the Century, J. Casteli Hopkins, pp. 331-35. 

^ Population of British North America: 


Lower Canada . 


1851. 

. 890,261 

x86l. 

1,1x1,566 

1871. 

1.191.5*6 

Upper Canada • 


952*004 

Ii 396.09X 

z,620,85X 

Nova Scotia . 


276.1x7 

330.857 

387.800 

New Brunswick 


X93»8 oo 

252.047 

285.594 

Prince Edward Island 


65,ooo* 

80,857 

94.021 

Manitoba and B. C. . 


X 0.000 

^.34* 



3,377,182 

3,181,418 

3,626.096! 


t Includes zooiood Indians. 


* Estimated. 
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various factors combined to lessen the attraction of Canada 
for emigrants. Canada shared in the depression on the North 
American continent commencing in 1854. The effect of the 
black year of 1847 was still felt. Political unrest served also 
to discourage emigrants. This unrest did not pass away 
until Confederation in 1867. There was no active demand 
for emigrants, and no attempt at advertisement such as fol¬ 
lowed the Confederation of the Provinces. The United States 
continued to prove more attractive, especially to the Irish, 
who now had strong ties of blood with the Republic. But 
English emigrants were also attracted by the larger oppor¬ 
tunities for employment. The loss of these emigrants to the 
Empire was drawn to the attention of the Government in the 
House of Commons. The Under-Secretary for the Colonies 
agreed that it was desirable to have British emigrants settle 
within the Empire, but stated that their not doing so “ was 
not to be imputed to any defects in our colonial arrange¬ 
ments, but to the perversity of Englishmen, who insisted 
on going where they were likely to be most prosperous.” ^ 
The boom conditions in Australia and New Zealand, however, 
attracted large numbers of emigrants. All these influences 
combined to decrease emigration to Canada in the period 
prior to the opening of the West. 

South Africa still failed to attract emigrants. This was 
due largely to the fact that native labour could be obtained 
easily and cheaply, and British unskilled labour was unable 
to compete in the labour market. After the Crimean War 
the German Legion was settled on the eastern frontier. 
Attempts were made to encourage immigration by State 
aid. In 1858, £ 50,000 was voted by Cape Colony to bring 
out agricultural labourers, shepherds, mechanics and any 
other persons likely to be useful in the colony, and further 
grants were made during the next three years amounting to 
£105,000. As a result, 9383 emigrants were introduced at 
a cost of £19 3s. per head.* In 1858 Natal had voted an 
annual grant of £5000 to assist in introducing immigrants. 

^ Hansard, Vol. 214, p. 1117. 

• Reports of Emigration Commissioners for these years. Also evidence 
of Sir Charles Mills, Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, before 
Select Committee on Colonisation, 1890. 
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But the results of this system were not very encoura^fing. 
The chief difficulty was that the type of individual best 
suited to South African colonies was the settler possessing 
sufficient capital to become an employer of native labour. 

The land regulations of 1844 had been rescinded in 1855, 
and the system of sale by auction and quit rents reintro¬ 
duced. The upset price was made just sufficient to cover 
the cost of survey, sale and title-deeds. In 1864 the Natal 
Government appointed a Committee to inquire into the 
whole question of immigration. A larger annual appropria¬ 
tion for immigration was recommended. The disadvantage 
of the small amount of land at the disposal of the Crown 
was also pointed out. In 1866 a scheme for encouraging 
land settlement was introduced. A settler having £500 
capital or an annuity of £50 was to receive 200 acres of land, 
together with a further reserve of 200 acres at los. per acre. 
The scheme was modified to suit settlers possessing smaller 
amounts of capital. Seventy-nine families consisting of 
170 persons were sent out under this scheme in 1867, and 138 
families consisting of 230 persons in 1868. A financial 
depression in 1869 again discouraged immigration, and the 
vote for assistance was struck out of the estimates. The 
various efforts of the South African Governments to secure 
settlers produced only slight results. The day of South 
Africa was not yet, and she had to wait until official attention 
was attracted by the colonial competition of other European 
nations, and popular imagination fired by the discovery of 
mineral wealth. 

In addition to the industrial and commercial prosperity of 
the United Kingdom at this time, -other influences were at 
work to decrease emigration. Some of those who would 
have emigrated were absorbed in the army during the 
Crimean War. There was an increase in emigration at the 
close of the war, but this was again checked by the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny. The depressimi on the North 
American continent at the same time served still further to 
decrease emigration. The outbreak of the Civil War had a 
similar effect, although the increase in emigration from 
Ireland from 1863 to x866 was said to be due to the attraction 
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of the bounties given by American citizens to individuals 
who would take their place in the army.^ The Civil War in 
America made it impossible for the Southern States to send 
their cotton to Lancashire. The result was a cotton famine, 
which led to very considerable unemployment in the cotton 
industry. This, however, had no effect on the number of 
people emigrating. The Governments of those colonies most 
likely to receive emigrants were circularised by the Home 
Government with regard to the situation. Some did not 
reply, and those who did reply stated that they were prepared 
to receive emigrants only of particular classes, such as outdoor 
labourers, domestic servants and labourers skilled in the 
building trade.* 

The lull in emigration during this period is all the more 
remarkable when the great improvement in the means of 
transport is taken into consideration. In 1833 the first 
steamer crossed the Atlantic. This was a Canadian vessel, 
the Royal William, which arrived at London from Quebec, 
having spent seventeen days on the voyage.® The Cunard 
Company was founded in 1840, and in 1850 their fleet con¬ 
sisted of twelve vessels constructed of wood and propelled 
by paddles. These vessels varied in speed from 8^ to 12^ 
knots. The mail steamers not only improved shipping con¬ 
ditions directly, but had an indirect effect on the condition 
on board the sailing vessels. In some cases when a sailing 
ship had left a British port without having complied with the 
shipping regulations, information to this effect was sent by 
a steamer following to the authorities at the Canadian ports, 
and the offending shipmasters were apprehended on arrival.* 
The Allan Line began operations in 1852. The old sailing 
ships disappeared rapidly. In 1863, 45 per cent, of the 
emigrants travelled in steamships; in 1866 the proportion 
was 81 per cent., and by 1870 the number of emigrants 
using sailing vessels was negligible. Indirectly this throws 

^ Report of Emigration Commissioners, 1865. In 1865, 3 i »943 single 
Irishmen emigrated to the United States. See Report of 1866. 

* Hansard, 1869, Vol. 195, p. 956. 

* A tablet commemorating this event was placed in the Parliament 
Buildings at Ottawa during the session of the Imperial Conference there. 

^ Report of Emigration Commissioners, 1843. 
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light on the financial condition of the emigrants. The 
cost of the passage in a steamer was about one-third more 
than in a sailing ship. Had the emigrants been driven out 
by destitution, as on many previous occasions, there is little 
doubt that the cheaper mode of travel would have been used. 

The development of telegraphic communication brought 
the various parts of the Empire closer together, and the 
emigrant was no longer launching out into the unknown as 
in the earlier part of the century. The growth of railway 
systems in the overseas Dominions facilitated the dispersal 
of the settlers on arrival, and at the same time provided an 
outlet for surplus produce, and greatly hastened the economic 
development of the newly-opened territories. 

A feature of the emigration at this time was the increasing 
number of emigrants from continental Europe who travelled 
to North America via British ports. This movement began 
in 1846, when parties of Germans arrived in London on their 
way to the United States. Norwegians, Swedes and Danes 
reached Liverpool via Hull. In the Emigration Returns no 
distinction in nationality was made before 1853, in that 
year over 30,000 foreign emigrants sailed from British ports. 
The number varied from year to year, but there was a 
continued increase in this movement, until in the years 
1868-69-70 the average was over 60,000 annually. A small 
number reached the United States through Canada, and this, 
coupled with the steady stream of Irish emigrants passing 
along the same route, makes it difficult to estimate accurately 
the number of emigrants actually remaining in Canada.^ 
The increased facilities for travel between Canada and the 
United States added to the movement from one country to 
the other. The relative movement each year depended 
largely on the state of the labour market in each country. 
In some years the number remaining in Canada was as low 
as one-fifth of the arrivals, and in others it was as high as 
three-fourths. 

* In 1866, 5t ,7951 (10,091 remained. 

In 1867, 57,878 1 emigrants arrived at Canadian 1 10,066 „ 

In 1868, 71,4481 ports and only 1 12,765 „ 

In 1869, 75,800/ 118,360 

See Report of Emigration Commissioners, 1870. 
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The United States continued to attract the larger propor¬ 
tion of the emigrants from the British Isles. During the 
eight years 1853-60, 61 per cent, went to the U.S., 10 per 
cent, to British North America, 28 per cent, to Australia 
and New Zealand, and i per cent, to all other places, and 
during the ten years 1861-70, 72 per cent, went to the U.S., 
8 per cent, to British North America, 17 per cent, to 
Australia and New Zealand, and 3 per cent, to all other 
places. The total number of British and Irish emigrants for 
these eighteen years was 2,844,512. 

The grant of self-government to the Australasian colonies 
led to a decrease in the work of the Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commissioners. Their chief work had been 
the management of land sales, and the application of the 
proceeds to the transportation of emigrants. Their opera¬ 
tions in this respect did not extend to Canada owing to the 
different land system there. A very important function was 
the administration of the Shipping Acts, and much good was 
achieved, especially in the earlier years of the existence of 
the Board. They were also responsible for the control of the 
emigration of coolies from India and China, and acted in an 
advisory capacity to the Colonial Office. The self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions gradually appointed their own emigration 
agents in Great Britain and the work of the Commissioners 
dwindled. During the twenty-three years from 1846 to 
1869 they despatched 339,338 selected and assisted emigrants, 
at a cost of ;f4,864,000. Of this amount only £523,000 was 
provided by the emigrants or their friends, and the remainder 
was secured from colonial funds. In 1872 the administra¬ 
tion of the Passenger Act was transferred to the Board of 
Trade, still further lessening the work of the Commission. 
As each Commissioner retired his place was not filled, and the 
work of the Commission ceased entirely in 1878. 

The official attitude towards the colonies at the middle of 
the nineteenth century is well represented by the doctrines 
of the Manchester School. They held that the colonies were 
a burden rather than an advantage to the mother country, 
and that their complete independence was inevitable. They 

' Report of Commissioners, 1870. 
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maintained that the economic benefit from the colonies was 
not increased by the political connection, and that the sever¬ 
ance of the bond was really desirable. The differential tariffs 
in favour of the colonies which had grown up during the 
earlier part of the century were abolished by the adoption 
of Free Trade, and the colonies were placed on the same 
standing as foreign countries. But in the later 'sixties a 
change in the attitude towards the overseas Dominions 
becomes noticeable. One factor in bringing this about may 
have been the failure of foreign nations to follow the example 
of Great Britain with regard to trade policy. In 1868 the 
Colonial Institute^was founded with the object of disseminat¬ 
ing accurate information about the Empire, and strengthen¬ 
ing the bonds which bind the different parts together. In 
1871 the changing sentiment was evidenced in a debate in 
the House of Commons'on a resolution called for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Select Committee to consider means of maintaining 
cordial relations within the Empire. This Committee was 
not appointed, the Government spokesman maintaining 
that the most cordial relations already existed, and any new 
machinery to ensure the continuance of such relations was 
unnecessary.* This movement grew in force under the leader¬ 
ship of such statesmen as Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Rose¬ 
bery and Lord Salisbury, until at the beginning of the 
twentieth century a united empire had become the popular 
ideal. 

A break in the lull in emigration occurred during the years 
1869-73. This was due largely to distress in England from 
1869 to 1871. The depression was due to various causes. 
The cotton industry had scarcely recovered from the cotton 
famine during the American Civil War. There had been 
considerable inflation of credit, which had been associated 
by some with the greater facilities recently provided for the 
organisation of limited liability companies. This inflation 
had been followed by a sudden collapse which affected all 
the principal industries. In addition, agriculture had been 
adversely affected by several successive indifferent harvests. 

^ The Colonial Institute afterwards became The Royal Colonial Institute 
and is now The Royal Empire Society. 

• Hansard, 1871, Vol. 206, p. 750. 
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This gave rise to an increase in emigration and a new interest 
in its problems. The average annual emigration, exclusive 
of foreigners, for the five years preceding 1869 was 165,437, 
and from 1869 to 1873 it was 204,080. In comparing these 
figures it must be pointed out that owing to the increasing 
facilities for travel, general passenger movement was increas¬ 
ing, consequently a proportion of those included were not 
bona fide emigrants. No account of the return movement to 
the British Isles was taken before 1876. ^ So that just as it is 
necessary in studying the emigration statistics from 1846 
to 1853 that allowance must be made for foreigners passing 
through, in this period allowance must be made for tourists. 
However, when this is done there is still a substantial increase 
in the number of emigrants. 

This increase was almost entirely from England, although 
there was a slight increase from Scotland. The distress was 
most keenly felt in London, and led to a discussion in the 
House of Commons regarding the advisability of giving 
Government assistance to emigration. This was opposed 
because it was thought that Government aid would diminish 
the assistance from private sources, and would tend to 
pauperise the emigrants, and so make them less acceptable 
in the United States and in the Overseas Dominions. 
Artisans, and mechanics who had been discharged from the 
Government dockyards, to the number of about 1400, were 
taken to Canada in two troopships which were proceeding 
there to bring home troops. £2300 was raised by private 
subscription to cover incidental expenses. Assistance was 
given to over 5500 others by private individuals, and by the 
British and Colonial Emigration Society.® Further assist¬ 
ance was given during 1870. The British and Colonial 
Society assisted 5089 emigrants, the East End Family 
Emigration Fund gave assistance to over 1000, and others 
were aided by the Canadian Emigration Club. It was 

^ The Emigration Commissioners in their Reports for 1857 and X858 
mention the return of 18,839 emigrants in 1857, 15,721 of whom came 
from America; 23,704 in 1858, of whom 18,841 came from America. 
The remainder came from Australia, having made their fortunes. There 
was unemplo3rment in America. 

* Report of Emigration Commissioners, 1870. Hansard, 1869, Vol. 
X96. p. X298. 
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estimated that about 8000 were assisted to emigrate to 
Canada. This assistance was continued during the follow¬ 
ing years, and was to some extent responsible for the 
continuation of the increased emigration after the period of 
distress had ended. 

In 1869, for the first time, emigration from England 
exceeded that from Ireland. While Irish emigration still 
continued larger in proportion to population, its decline in 
proportion to English emigration was from this year steady. 
English emigration in 1869 was the largest since 1854. The 
large number in that year was due to the attraction of the 
Australian gold-fields, which led a large number of young 
men to emigrate in hope of gain; but in 1869, 86 per cent, 
of the English emigrants went to North America, and the 
motive was fear of distress. 

Some emigrants were taken to Venezuela by the 
“ American, English, and Venezuelan Trading and Com¬ 
mercial Company.” These emigrants were exposed to suffer¬ 
ing, as there were no preparations to receive them, and the 
conditions were unsuited to those accustomed to life in 
England. There was also emigration to the Argentine. 
This was the beginning of attempts to secure emigrants for 
the South American Republics, which drew forth repeated 
warnings as to the unsuitability of South American cotmtries 
for British emigrants. 

This period of depression gave rise to renewed discussion 
of the question of assisting paupers to emigrate. It was 
suggested that the Poor Law in England should be amended 
so as to give the Poor Law Guardians greater facilities for 
borrowing money on the security of the poor rate for the 
purpose of assisting pauper emigrants. Debates on the 
question took place in both Houses of Parliamoit. The 
debate in the Lords was marked by a speech by Earl Grey, 
who had been in close touch with questions of emigration 
and Colonial development since the da}rs of Wilmot Horton. 
He pointed out that in the period of distress in the early 
’thirties, and also following the Irish famine, a large scheme 
of assisted emigration had been found impracticable. The 
powo: of the colonies to absorb emigrants was limited. 
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A further objection to pauper emigration was the fact that 
the colonies needed efficient labour, and that only.^ 

The debate in the Commons was openedby another veteran 
in colonial affairs, R. Torrens. He deprecated the action of 
the Home Government in handing over to the Colonial 
Governments, particularly New Zealand and Australia, full 
control of the Crown lands without stipulating that the 
system of assisting emigrants from the funds secured from 
the sale of land should be continued. " An immediate 
consequence of throwing the entire control of this land 
revenue into the hands of the class of hired labourers had 
been abandonment of the Wakefield system—they with¬ 
drew the bridge by which they themselves had passed to 
independence—^and since that time but a meagre and 
inadequate sum had been grudgingly doled out by the 
Austrdian Legislature for emigration." * Assistance, there¬ 
fore, could not be anticipated from the colonies, voluntary 
assistance was inadequate, consequently the only way to 
meet the situation was through the use of the poor rate. 
In reply it was pointed out that the self-governing colonies 
would object to receiving pauper emigrants. Gladstone 
expressed strong opposition to giving Government assistance 
to emigrants chiefly because it would destroy their self- 
reliance, and would dry up the existing sources of private 
assistance. 

This was the first lengthy discussion in Parliament of 
emigration for over twenty years. The influence of the ideas 
of Malthus, so evident in earlier debates, was absent. The 
fear of over-population was no longer hanging overhead like 
a grim shadow. The rise in the level of wages and in the 
standard of life of the working classes was pointed out, and 
the value of a large population in the accumulation of capital 
was emphasised. 

The year 1870 witnessed the beginning of the opening of 
the Canadian North-West for colonisation. The early 
attempt at colonisation by Lord Selkirk in 1812 had not 
been successful. The North-West continued to be a trading 


* Hansard, 1869, Vol. 195. p. 963* 

• /bid,, 1870, Vol. 199, p. 1007. 
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preserve of the Hudson’s Bay Company.^ The colonisation 
of the Territories was against the best interests of the Com¬ 
pany, and naturally the disadvantages of the great North- 
West for colonisation were emphasised. 

During the years 1857-60 an exploration party, con¬ 
ducted by Captain Palliser, had made an examination of 
the character and resources of the country. His report 
showed that stretching from the west of the Great Lakes to 
the Rocky Mountains there was a large area of fertile land, 
suitable for cultivation, and having a climate which would 
make settlement possible.^ He also demonstrated the 
possibility of an all-Canadian route connecting the existing 
provinces of Canada with British Columbia. This demon¬ 
stration was of immense importance in view of the idea then 
taking definite form of establishing this road. The move¬ 
ment towards the Confederation of the Canadian Provinces 
in the 'sixties drew further attention to the vast and fertile 
unoccupied territory west of the Great Lakes. The question 
of establishing a Crown Colony there was discussed in the 
House of Lords in 1863. That a most important settlement 
would take place on the Canadian prairies was clearly seen. 
The territory was still controlled by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, whose trading posts were scattered far and wide. 
Until this control was removed, settlement was impossible. 
The Confederation of the Canadian Provinces became an 
accomplished fact in 1867, and the newly-established 
Dominion Government entered into negotiations with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company with a view to taking over the 
territory. In 1869 these negotiations came to a satisfactory 


^ " Up to the year 1857 the Red River Settlement remained the only 
colony west of Up^r Canada in some measure independent of the fur 
trade; and though uiat settlement continued to exist, it remained stagnant 
and ^owed no signs of its great future. In 1857 its population was a 
little over 6000, composed as to its larger half of French Canadians and half- 
breeds, ^e children of French Catalans by Indian mothers, the rest 
being descendants of Selkirk's pioneers, along with some English half- 
breeds ."—Historical Geography of the British Colonies, Vol. V., Part II. 

^ A^, Account of Red River Settlement by Captain Blackiston, who was 
attach^ to Captain Palliser's expedition. Paniamentary Papers, z86o, 

• ^uiSmeniaxy Papers, 1859, Vd. 22, pp. 479, 653: i860. Vol. 44, 
PP- 4 * 7 . 509: 1863. Vol. 39, pp. 441 - 
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conclusion. The Hudson’s Bay Company were to receive 
;f30o,ooo and to retain the land surrounding their trading 
posts to an amount not exceeding 45,000 acres. In addition, 
the Company was to receive " one-twentieth of the fertile 
belt bounded on the south by the United States boundary, 
on the west by the Rocky Mountains, on the north by the 
northern branch of the Saskatchewan River, and on the east 
by Lake Winnipeg, the Lake of the Woods and the waters 
connecting them.” ^ Surveys were commenced, and in 
1870 the Province of Manitoba was formed and united to 
the Dominion. In 1872 the Dominion Lands Act was passed 
to regulate the grant of land in Manitoba and the North- 
West Territories. This Act provided for the division of the 
district into townships containing 36 square miles, and into 
sections of 640 acres, which were still further divided into 
quarter-sections of 160 acres. Any person being the head of 
a family, or having attained twenty-one years of age, was 
entitled to a free grant of 160 acres of agricultural land for 
the purpose of actual settlement. Full legal title was given 
at the end of three years’ occupancy on proof being given 
that a specified amount of land on the holding had been 
brought under cultivation. 

In 1871 British Columbia became a province of the 
Dominion. Gold had been discovered there in 1856, and in 
1858 it had been made a Crown Colony. Because of the 
difficulty in reaching it, the attraction which it had for 
emigrants from the British Isles was slight. The inhabitants 
were largely gold-seekers from the United States, and there 
was little actual settlement for a number of years. The 
most important element in the union of British Columbia 
with the Dominion was the agreement that a railway should 
be constructed connecting the new province with other 
provinces. This railway became the most important factor 
in opening up Western Canada for the settler. 

Although prosperity in England had returned in 1871, the 
increase in emigration continued until 1873. From 1874 to 
1878, the remaining years of the period characterised as the 
” lull in emigration,” there was a marked decrease in the 

^ Historical Geography of the BrUisk Colonies, Vol. V, Part II, p. 268. 
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number leaving the British Isles. This decrease was 
greatest in the case of Ireland. One reason for this decrease 
was undoubtedly the depression in the United States which 
commenced in 1873.. Of this crisis Professor Max Farrand 
sa3^; " The usual characterisation, that it was ‘ brief but 
sharp,’ would apply perfectly to the panic of 1873, but the 
five years following were a period of declining markets and 
surplus goods, of idle mills and idle men, of strikes, lockouts 
and bankruptcies.” ^ In 1876 the number of British and 
Irish returning from the United States was actually 143 
more than the number going there.* A noticeable feature 
of emigration since the disturbance of the stream to Australia 
caused by the gold rush was the steadiness oi the movement 
to Australia as compared with that to the United States and 
Canada. The reason for this was that the shorter and cheaper 
passage to North America placed it within more convenient 
reach, and as cheapness of transport is of great moment to 
emigrants fleeing from distress, the effect of prosperity or 
depression in the British Isles was evidenced to a much 
larger extent in the emigration movement to North America. 
Reference to the figures given in the footnote on this page 
will show that about 20,000 of the increase in emigration 
in 1878 went to the United States, which would indicate that 
the effect of the depression there on emigration had passed. 
Depression in the United States usually spread to Canada, 
so that the same features are noticeable in the movement to 
Canada. 

It is interesting to note the attitude of organised labour to 
emigration during this period. In the 'forties, following the 
collapse of the revolutionary Trade Union movement under 

^ The Development of the United States, Max Farrand, p. 233. 

* Excess of Emigrants from the British Isles over Immigrants for 
the years 1876, 2877, 1878 (British and Irish only), taken from Board of 
Trade returns for 2878. 


Country of Destination. 

1876. 

2877. 

1878. 

United States .... 

. —143 

603 

20,654 

British North America 

2,706 

2*033 

4.448 

Australasia .... 

29,617 

• 25.501 

32,272 

All other places 

3.885 

3. x 68 

584 

Total 

. 38,065 

3**305 

57*958 
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the leadership of Robert Owen in 1834, there grew up a new 
movement whose leaders were largely influenced by the 
orthodox political economists. Strikes were deprecated as 
a means of improving the position of the wage-earner, and, 
influenced by the doctrine of supply and demand, the Trade 
Unionists believed the best way to increase wages and 
improve the condition of the workers was by decreasing the 
supply of labour. One means of achieving this was to 
encourage emigration. Consequently an Emigration Fund 
became " a constant feature of many of the large societies,” ^ 
and Emigration Benefits one of the rights of the members. 
Naturally the amoimt of emigration benefit had to be strictly 
limited, and it was soon discovered that the small amount 
which even the wealthiest Union could afford for this purpose 
was utterly inadequate to diminish the supply of labour 
effectively. Furthermore, Trade Unions in the United States 
and in the Dominions began to object to this policy, and it 
was gradually discontinued. 

The most notable example of the use of emigration as a 
means to improve the condition of the worker was connected 
with the Agricultural Labourers Movement under the leader¬ 
ship of Joseph Arch. That the condition of agricultural 
labourers was not an enviable one, especially in the south of 
England, is shown by the Report of the Commissioners on the 
Employment of Young Persons and Women in 1867.® The 
discontent and disturbance caused by the struggle between 
the labourers and the farmers was made use of by emigration 
agents to emphasise the advantages of life in the overseas 
parts of the Empire.® Joseph Arch went to Canada in 1873 
and made arrangements with the Canadian Government for 
assistance to be given to labourers to emigrate. The 
Labourers' Union gave to a man, with los. for a woman 
and 5s. for a child. The remaining expense was borne partly 
by the Canadian Government and partly by local subscrip¬ 
tions. Arch, in his evidence before the Commission on 

^ History of Trade Unionism, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, p. 201, 

• See also Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century, C. R. Fay, pp. 

172-47* 

• A History of the English Agricultural Labourer, 1870-1920, F. E. 
Green, p. 43. 
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Agriculture in i88i, estimated that about 700,000 men, 
women and children had emigrated during the previous eight 
or nine years. ^ But an examination of the emigration 
statistics would lead to the conclusion that this is an over¬ 
estimation. Unfortunately the benefit of this emigration 
was largely nullified by the lessening of employment owing to 
the introduction of machinery, together with the serious 
depression in agriculture which began to be severely felt in 
1878. 

The larger emigration in 1878 was but the beginning of a 
continued increase which had its origin in the industrial and 
commercial depression which commenced in 1875. The 
" lull ” was over. The industrial and commercial supremacy 
which Great Britain had attained in 1850 had been success¬ 
fully challenged, and emigration once again became the 
safety-valve during the ensuing period of distress. 

^ Final Report of Commission on Agriculture, 1882. 



CHAPTER XII 

DEPRESSION AND EMIGRATION, 1878-97 

The close of the Franco-Prussian War brought about a 
great demand for British goods in both of these countries. 
Their own industries had been temporarily disorganised 
and production lessened. During the period of reconstruc¬ 
tion there was an enlarged market for British manufactures. 
The result was inflation of credit and over-investment in 
business. Prices rose to a level which had not been reached 
for fifty years. ^ A period of feverish activity in railroad 
construction in the United States created an unprecedented 
demand for rails, and stimulated production in the iron 
and steel industries. The crisis in the United States came 
in 1873, and in the previous chapter we have noted its 
effect on emigration from the British Isles. But it had also 
an effect on the iron and steel industry, in which the boom 
broke early in 1874. In the following year the textile 
industries were affected, and gradually the depression spread 
to all industries. Profits were reduced to a minimum, and 
there was increasing unemployment. This universal depres¬ 
sion was assigned to various causes, but the most important 
was the competition of foreign countries, assisted by pro¬ 
tective tariffs, in industries in which formerly Great Britain 
had a virtual mofiopoly. The chief competitors were 
Germany® and the United States. German industry had 

^ The Study of Prices, W. T. Layton, p. 52. 

• It is interesting to compare the movement of German emigration 
with ^at from the British Isles. ** From the 'fifties to the 'nineties there 
was a heavy emigration to foreign countries, especially to the United 
States, and mainly from the rural districts. Down to 1844 there had 
never been more than 33.000 emigrants in one year. For the five years 
18^5-49 the annual average was nearly 90.000. For 18^4 it has been 
estimated at 250.000. There was a marked slackening in the 'sixties, 
because the War of Secession shut America for ^ time; and the move¬ 
ment was still slack in the first years of imperial prosperity. In the earlv 
'eighties, a figure of over 200,000 was again rcacned, but not maintained. 

225 
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developed slowly, but now there was an outburst of activity. 
“ All the forces tending towards industrialism and urban¬ 
isation had struck Germany at once. She b^an the century 
with no highly developed urban life, like that of Napoleonic 
France. Down to the ‘forties she went through no industrial 
revolution like that which in England was filling the towns 
before the railway age. Then, crowding fast on one another 
in two generations, came the railways; the abolition of the 
last remains of mediaeval economic restriction adter 1848; 
the expansion of the 2k>llverein; the creation of a modem 
financial and banking system; the great steel inventions; 
the swift, cheap, glorious and exhilarating achievement of 
national union; and the period of electricity, overseas 
expansion auid world policy. All the time population was 
growing at a rate which would have terrified Malthus, and 
might, if continued, have brought his teaching again to 
memory early in the present century.” ^ The secret of 
German success is largely to be found in the education of her 
people and the application of science to industry.* 

The United States became an effective competitor chiefly 
through her genius for standardisation, the vitalising and 
expanding influence of the. great influx of immigrants, and 
the possession of a number of men of exceedingly high 
business ability.* The opening up of the western prairies 
of the United States and the consequent increase in the 
production of wheat at less cost had an adverse effect on 
British agriculture. Owing to bad seasons there was a 
decrease in production in agriculture in the British Isles, 
but it was the competition of the United States that reduced 
the prices even of the diminished product. One witness 
before the Commission on Agriculture in 1881, in assigning 
the cause of the depression, said, ” It is really owing to the 
abs«ice of sun and the presence of an extra quantity of 


For 1886-90 the average was just under 100,000. After 1894 the figure 
became n^liglble, and never again touched 40,000. In 1912 it was 
nndor 20,000.” See The Economic Development of France, and Germany, 

^The Economic Development of France and Germany, J. H. Clapham, 
pp. 279-80. 

* Indueity and Trade, Alfired Marshall, Chap. Vll. 

• IbU., a»p. VIII. 
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rain,” but even though these conditions prevailed during 
eight successive years following 1873, British agriculture 
would likely have survived these Usabilities had it not 
been for the competition of the American West. 

Although the industrial and commercial depression was 
definitely felt in 1875, it was not until 1878 that it produced 
any effect on emigration. It is worthy of note that the 
effect of unemployment and distress on emigration is not 
felt immediately. Its full force is not exercised until it 
has continued for one or two years. The reason for this 
is, that population is not easily mobile, and the hope of 
improved conditions leads men to bear the ills they have 
rather than take unnecessary risks. Further, some time 
must elapse before the arrangements for emigration can 
be made, and often family or other interests make immediate 
removal impossible. The consequence of this is, that often 
the emigration movement reaches its highest point after 
the depression has actually passed. This is due to the fact 
that a number of people would have arrangements made for 
removal which could not easily be changed, and also the 
revival of trade might not have an immediate effect, or one 
strong enough to counteract the emigration fever. It is 
also noteworthy that the effect of a depression in the country 
of destination in decreasing emigration is felt much more 
quickly. This is seen to be natural when the comparative 
inunobility of population is considered. It is much easier 
to stop a movement of population than to cause it.^ 

The depression was most severely felt in 1879. The 
stream of emigration in 1877 had reached a minimum, the 
net emigration for that year being only 31,305. In 1878 

^ Professor Fairchild, in his work on Immigration (p. 148), emphasises 
the changes in the economic conditions in the United States as the vital 
factor in increasing and decreasing immigration, and argues that the 
economic situation in the country of destination has a greater influence 
on the movement of immigrants tha.n conditions in the country of source. 
It is doubtful whether such a definite generalisation can be rightly made 
regarding the movement during the nineteenth century. The nineteenth- 
century emigrants were largely moved to emigrate by actual distress. 
It was not a change from good conditions to better, but from bad to what 
was hoped would be better. The movement during the early years of 
the twentieth century was much more characterised by ambition to 

a rove, and in this period the conditions in the country of destination 
a more direct effect. See chapter on ** Emigration and the Unity of 
the Empire.** 
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there was an increase of about 26,000, and in 1879 a further 
increase of about 70,000. This increase continued, until 
in 1883 net emigration was 246,341. There was a slight 
improvement in the condition of certain industries from 
1880 to 1883,^ and in 1884-85 there was a decrease in 
emigration. The revival which had temporarily affected a 
few industries failed to continue, or to spread to other 
industries, consequently in z886 there was again an increase 
in emigration, which continued until 1889, when a decrease 
commenced. A high level was maintained until 1894, when 
the effect of depression in North America and Australia was 
felt. During the following eight years the average net 
annual emigration was 58,000, and the low figure of 1877 
was never again reached.^ 

A notable feature of this movement was the large amount 
of assistance given to emigrants by private individuals and 
societies of various kinds. There is little doubt that had 
it not been for this assistance many of the unemployed 
would not have been in a position to provide for their 
passage. An outline of the work of these societies would 
be interesting, but the amoimt of detail which it would 
involve makes this undesirable in the present work. In 
x886 there were over sixty societies giving assistance of 
various kinds to emigrants.* There was perhaps a tendency 
imder this system for some individuals to.be assisted who 
were not particularly desirable from the point of view of 
the country of their destination, but the number of those 
who were absolutely undesirable was remarkably small, as 
is ^own by the statistics of those deported on arrival. 

The period was also very fruitful in the number of schemes 
for emigration and colonisation proposed by private indi¬ 
viduals, land companies and Governments, and perhaps it 
would not be tmcharitable to say that only a proportion 
of these were designed in the genuine interest of the emi¬ 
grants. In 1889 a Select Committee was appointed " to 
inquire into various schemes which have been proposed to 
Her Majesty’s Government to facilitate emigration from 

* Final Report of Commission on Depression in Trade and Industry, 
1886. 

* See Appendix V. * See Appendix XII, A. 
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the Congested Districts of the United Kingdom to the 
British Colonies or elsewhere; to examine into the results 
of any schemes which have received practical trial in recent 
years, and to report generally whether in their opinion it is 
desirable that further facilities should be given to promote 
emigration, and if so upon the means by and the conditions 
undo: which such emigration can best be carried out, and 
the quarters to which it can most advantageously be 
directed.” ^ The Conunittee did not reconunend State- 
aided emigration, chiefly because of the financial difflculties 
involved. The expense of such an undertaking would be 
enormous, and previous experience had shown the difficulty 
of securing the repayment of the amounts advanced to 
emigrants. It was also considered that State aid would 
decrease and possibly eliminate the assistance given to 
emigrants from private sources, which had already proved 
so successful. About twenty colonisation schemes, some 
of which had been tried, were examined. Of those which 
had been in operation, the only one which had been an 
unqualified success was the Fielding Settlement in New 
Zealand. Others, such as the Crofter Settlements in 
Western Canada, had been partial successes, and the 
remainder had been practical failures. 

The failure of many colonisation schemes was attributed 
to various causes, but the most fruitful was the unsuit¬ 
ability of many of the colonists for pioneer life, the lack of 
initiative, and too much dependence on the help of others. 
The modem organisation of industry does not tend to 
produce pioneers, and when the town and factory-bred 
individual, who perhaps in addition has not been bom with 
any superfluous initiative, is thrown into pioneer conditions 
the results are sometimes pathetic. Some men are so 
constituted that they do their best work imder the direction 
of others, and they would never make successful colonists. 
Any colonisation scheme which has for its object the removal 
of a town-bred population to virgin soil on the outskirts of 
civilisation must begin Muth a thorough training of the 
colonists in pioneering methods, and an attempt to create 


* Report of Committee, 1889. 
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in them the pioneer attitude towards life. Self-reliance, self- 
help and self-control have more to do with the colonist’s 
success than even material advantage. The colonist who is 
trained to look to others is doomed. 

While the workers in every industry were affected the 
depression was most keenly felt in agriculture. Other 
industries were affected chiefly by the fall in prices, but in 
agriculture there was a diminished output due to unfavour¬ 
able seasons, and a fall in prices due to the opening up of 
large new areas of the world to agriculture. Wage-earners 
who had regular employment really benefited from the fall 
in prices, as, although their nominal wages were reduced, 
their real wages had increased owing to the greater pur¬ 
chasing power of money. But this was little consolation 
to the unemployed. For some time there had been a 
movement of the agricultural population to the towns, 
but now it was impossible for the migrating agricultural 
labourers to be absorbed in the factories. In some kinds of 
labour, such as that on the docks, the agricultural labourer 
had been absorbed by displacing the town labourer.^ But 
generally speaking the agricultural labourer had to look for 
relief to lands across the sea. 

The depression in agriculture was particularly felt in the 
congested districts of Scotland and Ireland, and gave rise 
to schemes for assisted emigration. In Ireland, apart from 
remittances and other private assistance, emigrants had 
been assisted under the provisions of the Poor Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1849. This Act gave the Poor Law Guardians 
power, with the consent of the Local Government Board, 
to apply public funds at their disposal, not exceeding a 
definite amount, to the assistance of emigrants. During 
the forty years from 1849, 42,405 persons were assisted, at 
a cost of £157,087. The num^ assisted in this way was 
insignificant when compared with the total number leaving 
Irdand. In 1880 the distress in Ireland, due to the failure 
of the crops, was so great that assistance from the Poor 
Law funds was inadequate. The attention of James H. 
Tuke, who had done so much to relieve distress during the 

* First Report of Rojral Commission (m Labour, 1892. 
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famine, was again drawn to Ireland. In 1880 he met 
Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister of Canada, and Sir 
Alexander Galt, the High Commissioner, and a scheme for 
the settlement of colonists from Ireland in Manitoba was 
discussed. Tuke visited Canada and the United States in 
order to study conditions for himself, and a scheme for the 
settlement of Irish families was proposed. Funds were to 
be advanced by the British Government to the colonists 
for the purpose of settlement, the money to be repaid in 
annual instalments. The Canadian Government was re¬ 
quested to be responsible for the collection of the instal¬ 
ments. This request was refused, as it was thought that 
political influence might be used by the settlers to avoid 
making repayments, and the scheme fell through. 

In March 1882, at a meeting held at the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford’s house in London, Tuke recommended that assistance 
be given for the purpose of simple emigration rather than 
colonisation, as emigration would be much cheaper than 
actual settlement. Another argument against colonisation 
from Ireland was the tendency of the Irish to drift to the 
towns. At this meeting “ Mr. Tuke’s Fund ” was estab¬ 
lished to assist emigration, and £10,000 was immediately 
subscribed. Operations were confined to the four poorest 
Unions in the west, Clifden and Oughterard in Galway, and 
Newport and Bellmullet in Mayo. The district was visited, 
and within a week 1276 emigrants were enrolled. The 
demonstration of the need for assistance led the Committee 
of “ Mr. Tuke's Fxmd ” to request Government assistance. 
The result was that a clause was introduced in the Arrears 
of Rent Act in 1882 by which a sum of £100,000 was appro¬ 
priated for this purpose. In 1883, by a clause in the Tram¬ 
ways and Public Companies Act, a further grant of £100,000 
was made,^ £50,000 of which was to be applied to migration 
and resettlement within the country. During three years 
9482 emigrants were assisted by " Mr. Tuke’s Fund,” and 

* Th« total amount spent under these Acts up to 31st March, 1889, 
was ;£i 3I,400, and 24,329 persons were assisted to emigrate. In 1889-90, 
257 persons were assisted at a cost of £1672 is. 3<f.; and in 1890-91, 
10 persons were assisted to the United States at a cost of £$6 i6s. ^d. 
from the grants. No further assistance was given before the repeal of 
the Acts in 1892. None of the money voted for migration was spent. 
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in many cases clothing had to be provided as well as the 
cost of the passage. The fimds administered by Mr. Tuke 
amoimted to £69,508 8s. 2d. 

The movement began to meet with opposition, the requests 
for assistance fell off, and the work was practically discon¬ 
tinued in 1884. The opposition came chiefly from the 
Roman Catholic clergy, the National Party, and the village 
shopkeepers. The opposition of the clergy was based 
largely on moral and religious considerations. There was 
a tendency on the part of the emigrants to become less 
strict in the observance of their religious duties tmder the 
influence of life in the United States or Canada, and it was 
also thought that they became much more materialistic in 
their outlook on life than would have been possible under 
the close care of the Church in Ireland. The National 
Party objected to emigration because it weakened the 
country, and they considered that a system of assisted 
migration would be more beneficial. The shopkeepers 
objected because emigration meant for them loss of trade. 
It may be pointed out that the village shopkeeper in Ireland 
has not always been a blessing to the commimity. In 
many cases the only source of credit for the small-holders 
was the shopkeeper. Sometimes the debt grew up simply 
because the peasant found himself unable to pay for goods 
received. High interest was charged, and the holdings 
mortgaged. Soon the position was reached when the mort¬ 
gage approximated to the value of the holding, with the 
result that it was sold, or fell into the hands of the shop¬ 
keeper, and another family was forced to swell the stream 
of emigrants. 

No attempt was made by Tuke to provide for the emi¬ 
grants on arrival at their destination. The greater pro¬ 
portion went to the United States and secured work as 
labours. The remainder who went to Canada found 
similar emplo}rment. Attempts at colonisation were made 
on Bishop Ireland’s Settlement in Miimesota, to which 
300 Irish settlers were taken in 1880 by Father Nugent. 
Mr. John Sweetman, an Irish gentleman, bought land in 
the same State and took out several families, but in a few 
years they had left the land to work for wages. 
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Another philanthropist who endeavoured to alleviate the 
woes of Ireland was Mr. Vere Foster. His help was con¬ 
fined chiefly to single women, whom he assisted to emigrate 
with a view to their obtaining emplo3mient as domestics. 
From private funds he provided them with the necessary 
outfits and secured their passages. Altogether about 15,000 
women were assisted in this way. 

The assistance given to emigrants from Scotland contrasts 
with that given in Ireland, in that a s}^tem of colonisation 
was adopted rather than mere emigration. In 1883 and 

1884 Lady Gordon Cathcart settled sixty-six families from 
her estates in the district between Moosomin and Wapella 
in what is now Saskatchewan. These colonists were suc¬ 
cessful, and the district became a prosperous one, but the 
settlers showed a great disinclination to repay the funds 
advanced. The Napier Commission of Inquiry into the 
condition of the Crofters and Cottars in the Highlands 
and Islands which was appointed in 1883 reported in favour 
of State-aided and State-directed colonisation from the 
Highlands. They considered that the greatest benefit 
would result from the emigration of families consisting of a 
fair proportion of persons having reached, or about to reach, 
maturity. This could best be carried out by Government 
loans administered by a separate Government agency for 
Scotland.^ The Report was favourably received, and in 

1885 the office of Secretary for Scotland was revived, and 
the preliminary negotiations were commenced. 

New Zealand in 1884 had set apart 10,000 acres for the 
reception of crofter settlers. Ten acres were to be given 
free to each settler, and a further twenty acres could be 
obtained on application at per acre. It was proposed 
that the Imperial Government should pay half the cost of 
sending the families out. The Canadian Government also 
was approached, and was prepared to grant 160 acres free 
to each settler over eighteen years of age in Manitoba and 
the North-West. The Canadian Government refused to 
take any responsibility for recovering the repayments of 

^ Rmort of Commissionen of Inquiry into the Condition of the Crofters 
and Cottars in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, pp. 97-108. Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1884, Vol. 32. 
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the money advanced, and nothing was done. N^otiations 
were then opened with various Canadian Land Companies, 
but these also fell through, largely owing to the difficulty 
in arranging for repayments. In this way three years 
passed, and the distress was becoming greater. Towards 
the end of 1887 the Land Companies were again approached, 
but now they refused to have anything to do with the 
scheme. Finally, it was arranged that the Government 
would advance the sum of ^^10,000 on condition that a 
further sum of £2000 be raised by private subscription, 
making a total emigration fund of £12,000. An Emigration 
Board was appointed consisting of trustees representing the 
Imperial Government, the Canadian Government, the 
private subscribers, and Land Companies who had promised 
to assist gratuitously with the work of settlement, being 
reimbursed only to the extent of actual expenditure. This 
Board was made responsible for the administration of the 
scheme. £120 was to be advanced to each family, and the 
Board was made responsible for collecting repayments. 
One hundred and sixty acres were given free to settlers in 
accordance with the provisions of the Dominion Lands Act, 
and assistance was given by the Canadian Emigration 
officers in selecting the families and in settling them.^ 

By the time these arrangements were made the spring of 
1888 was well advanced, and the first batch, consisting of 
eighteen families, had to be sent out by the Scottish Office 
before the Board was properly organised. These sailed at 
the middle of May, and a second contingent, consisting of 
twelve families, sailed at the beginning of June. When 
they arrived at their destination at KiUamey in Manitoba 
it was too late in the season for effective work to be done 
on the land. However, the settlers showed admirable spirit 
in meeting their difficulties. No repa}nnents were to be 
required during the first four years, but during the following 
eight each settler was to pay £20 lys. Sd. per year, and in 
this way the whole £120 was to be paid in twelve years with 
interest at the rate of £4 6s. per cent. The money advanced 

^ Evidence of the Under-Secretary for Scotland before the Select 
Committee on ColoniMtion, 1889. 
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was secured on the lands granted by the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment and on the chattels of the settlers. Although some 
of the settlers had difficulty in making their pa}unents 
regularly, this settlement may be said to have been a 
success, and to-day the district of Killamey is one of the 
most prosperous in Manitoba. 

Early in April 1889 another colony consisting of forty- 
nine families sailed from Glasgow. Land was allotted to 
them at Saltcoats, about 200 miles to the north-west of 
Killamey. This settlement was not successful. Evidently 
the settlers had gone out expecting to find a paradise pre¬ 
pared for them, and, not finding it, discontent arose. Great 
difficulty was found in placing them on their lots, and 
changes were continually being made. The failure of the 
settlement was largely due to the lack of the proper spirit. 
In 1902, 71 out of 72 who had taken up holdings had aban¬ 
doned them. The land was sold at a good price, and £gooo 
returned to the Treasury. ^ This would show that the land 
was valuable, and while it may not have been as good as 
in the Killamey settlement, it was at least capable of being 
worked successfully. This has been proved, and Saltcoats 
is now a prosperous district. 

The total cost of this colonisation was £15,120, the Govern¬ 
ment grant having been increased to £13,120 to meet extra 
expenditure. The Crofter Colonisation Board issued annual 
reports showing the state of the settlements. The final 
report was issued in 1906, when the Killamey settlers had 
repaid in full, and had received the titles for their lands. 
The amount received for the land at the Saltcoats settle¬ 
ment practically covered the expense which had been 
incurred, exclusive of interest.® 

Other attempts made by private individuals to form 
colonies in Western Canada at this time did not meet with 
much success. Sir James Rankin purchased 20,000 acres 
at Elkhom, Manitoba, in 1882. Settlement commenced 
in 1885, when twenty-five families were placed on the land. 
Sir James provided the settlers with transportation, some 

^ Report oa Agricultural Settlements in the British Colonies, 1906. 

* Final Report of Crofter Colonisation Commissioners, 1906. 
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land was broken on the holdings on their arrival, houses 
were built, seed provided, and ever3rthing ready to begin 
work. Half of the crop was to be given as rent each year. 
The settlers were from Monmouthshire and Herefordshire. 
The colony was not particularly successful. Some left 
their holdings because they could make more money work¬ 
ing for w£^es. But on an average 2 per cent, interest was 
received on the total outlay, and in addition the value of 
the land was increased. As low interest prevailed generally 
at this time, the venture might be considered at least a 
partial success.^ Another settlement was formed between 
Indian Head and Qu’Appelle by Lord Brassey. A central 
farm was started to which the intending settlers were sent 
for training for two years. About 400 persons were taken 
out, and agreed to work during the period of training for 
less than the regular rate of wages. But the younger people 
soon tired of this and went to work elsewhere for higher 
wages. The settlement was not a success. The various 
land companies at work were as a rule more successful in 
their efforts at settlement. But enough has been said to 
show the difficulties that had to be contended with in 
Western Canada. The Mennonite and Icelandic colonies 
in Manitoba were very successful, due largely to their 
habits of industry and a somewhat lower standard of life 
in their native land than the settlers from the British Isles. 

The other overseas Dominions did not present so attrac¬ 
tive a held for colonisation as Canada, since in them there 
were no grants of free land available. Western Australia 
was the only State whose Government was favourable to 
free grants, and in 1897 a system similar to that in opera¬ 
tion in Canada was adopted. In New Zealand the Fielding 
Settlement which had been organised on purely business 
principles was very successful. A block of 105,000 acres of 
land was purchased, and prepared for the reception of 
colonists. About 3000 were taken out, the expense of the 
passage being borne by the New 2 ^aland Government. 
The Company promoting the scheme secured a return of 

^ Evidence of Sir James Rankin before Select Committee on Colonisa¬ 
tion, 1890. 
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5j per cent, on their outlay. The colonists were chiefly 
agricultural labourers from Buckinghamshire and Middlesex. 
The settlement was situated a considerable distance from 
civilisation, in a district through which arrangements had 
been made to run a Government railway. Houses were 
erected which were rented to the settlers. Work was 
obtained on the new railway at high wages, and this gave 
an impetus to the colony at its initiation. The land was 
sold to the settlers by auction, and the price consequently 
varied. The first sale took place in 1874, and in 1890 less 
than 2000 acres remained unsold. The success of this 
settlement was due largely to the exceptionally favourable 
circumstances under which it was founded. It was far 
from a town, and there was not the attraction of town life 
to draw any of the settlers away. The possibility of immedi¬ 
ate employment for wages was an important element in its 
success, and provided the labourers who had no capital 
with funds to invest in land. Had it not been for these 
exceptional advantages it is doubtful if the settlement 
would have been quite so successful. 

Australia witnessed an outburst of Governmental extrava¬ 
gance in the 'eighties, similar to that in New Zealand in the 
'seventies. The collapse of credit which began in 1889 
reached its consummation in 1893, when several banks 
suspended pa5nnent. At the same time the Labour Party 
had become a power in the State. Serioxis strikes took 
place in 1890 and in 1891. The aim of the “ new unionism " 
was to construct society on a socialistic basis through the 
instrumentality of Parliament.*^ With the coming to power 
of the Labour Party there grew up an opposition to immi¬ 
gration. The basis of this opposition was the idea that the 
fewer there were amongst whom to divide the good things 
Australia could provide the more there would be for each. 
The result was that the assistance which had been given 
to emigrants from other countries practically ceased. This 
caused a serious reduction in the number of arrivals, and in 
addition several years' drought actually caused a considerable 
migration to New Zealand. 

1 Second Report of Commission on Labour, Part V, p. 2X, 1892. 
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The discovery of gold in the Transvaal in X885 directed 
greater attention to South Africa. The number of emi¬ 
grants from the British Isles going there increased. Other 
causes also contributed to the increase. At the same time 
as the depression in Australia, the United States passed 
through one of the most severe financial crises in its history.* 
There was widespread distress and unemplo}anent, and 
immigration was restricted. The depression in Australia 
and the United States caused an increase in emigration to 
South Africa. Canada was also affected by the depression, 
although a good harvest in the West in 1895 helped to 
mitigate it. The result was that South Africa received a 
considerably greater number of British emigrants than 
either Canada or Australia. 

South Africa was also the scene of attempts at colonisa¬ 
tion. In 1886 twenty-four families were sent to the Wolseley 
Settlement, seventeen miles from King William’s Town. 
Elaborate preparations were made for their reception, huts 
were erected, farm implements were provided, and even 
food rations served. The expense was borne by Lady 
Ossington. The colony was a complete failure, and was 
abandoned in two years. The chief cause of the failure was 
the assistance given to the settlers. Idleness was fostered 
by the monthly ration, native labour was employed, while 
the settlers spent their time carousing. Some left the 
settlement during the night in order to avoid making any 
arrangements for repaying the money advanced, and made 
their way to the Transvaal gold-fields.* The experience of 
this settlement affords ample evidence that character in the 
colonist is the great essential. 

Another attempt to form a colony was made in 1888, 
when twenty-five families were taken out to the Tennyson 
Settlement in the Stormberg District. Similar prepara¬ 
tions were made, but in this case the issue of food rations 
was made dependent on actual work. However, the land 
selected was not very suitable for agriculture, and the 
irrigation schone was not a success. Markets were not 

^ Economic Victory of the United States, Bogart, p. 399. 

* Bvidenco of Anudd White before Committee oo OdoidMtion, 1890. 
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easily available for the produce, discontent arose, some 
settlers left, and the colony broke up. 

Colonies founded in Natal were equally unfortimate. 
The Willow Fountain Settlement near Pietermaritzburg 
was formed in 1880. Each settler had a minimum capital 
of £ 100 , free passages were granted from London, and the 
land was sold at 24s. per acre. But in 1889 half the settlers 
had left. The success of the Marburg Settlement of Nor- 
w^ans was due largely to the industry and thrift of the 
settlers, and the small number of tlieir requirements. The 
settlement was formed in 1882, and in 1889 the land was 
nearly all paid for, and all the families, fifty in number, 
had remained. Part of the success was due to some members 
of families going to the gold-fields and sending home money. 

A study of the efforts to found settlements in various 
parts of the self-governing Dominions during this period 
reveals the difficulty of transplanting population success¬ 
fully. The power of quick adaptabihty to new conditions 
is rare. On removal to a new country the advantages of 
the old are apt to acquire a new and a greater value and 
importance. Home-sickness leads to irritability and a 
tendency to find fault. Little inconveniences assume large 
proportions. In this way discontent arises, and the self- 
considered unfortunate individual looks around for someone 
to blame. In these circumstances a colonisation society or 
a government is a very conv«iient scapegoat. Often the 
presence of something to lean on is a distinct disadvantage. 
It is in these conditions that the character of the settler is 
revealed. Self-reliance will weather the storm and achieve 
success, but nothing else will take its place. Any scheme 
of colonisation which tends to weaken this, whatever its 
other merits may be, is not a good one. 

It is significant that the Departmental Committee ap¬ 
pointed in 1906 to inquire into Agricultural Settlements in 
the British Colonies concluded, whether we turn to Canada, 
South Africa or Australia, we do not find an instance of a 
thoroughly successful effort at colonisation. Such having 
been the results of previous attempts, we consider that any 
fresh proposals must be examined very carefully, and are 
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not to be adopted unless some powerful arguments can be 
brought forward in favour of colonisation in principle, and 
it can be ^own that there are such important differences 
between the scheme proposed and all former attempts that 
one may feel confident that though they failed it is likely 
to succeed." ^ 

The attitude of organised labour towards emigration 
underwent a notable change during this period. The teach¬ 
ing of the orthodox economists was no longer accepted, 
and Henry George and Karl Marx became the prophets of 
the " new unionism." Emigration was not now considered 
as a means to improve the position of the wage-earner. 
Organised labour began to oppose emigration from the 
British Isles, and the Trade Unions in the Dominions 
opposed the introduction of skilled labourers. This opposi¬ 
tion did not extend to unskilled labour, and there was no 
interfarence with labourers emigrating with a view to work¬ 
ing in agriculture or settling on the land. Some Trade 
Unions continued to provide emigration benefit, but this 
was now given only to those who had attracted the unfavour¬ 
able notice of employers owing to their activity as agitators. 
Sometimes it was really dispute or victimised benefit paid 
in advance to those who wished to go abroad.* The aim of 
labour now was to secure a greater share of the wealth pro¬ 
duced at home rather than attempt to reduce the number 
amongst whom the returns to labom: were to be divided. 

We have seen that the work of the Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commissioners ceased entirely just at the begin¬ 
ning of the new activity in emigration. The need for some 
organisation to guide, and if possible control, the move¬ 
ment was soon seen. But the policy of non-interference 
by the Government was difficult to overcome. Eventually, 
as the result of resolutions passed by a number of emigra¬ 
tion societies reconunending that something be done, it was 
decided to form the Emigrants' Information Office. The 
purpose of this office was to give reliable information to 

* Report of Departmental Committee, p. 5. 

* Second Report of the Royal Commiaaion on Labour, Fart V, p. 333, 
1892. 
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intending emigrants, particularly regarding the British 
Oversea Dominions, but certain foreign coimtries were also 
included. Very valuable handbooks, dealing with various 
coimtries and the openings for the different classes of 
emigrants were issued, and kept up to date. Information 
was given by correspondence and by interview to those 
contemplating emigrating. The office was under the con¬ 
trol of the Colonial Office, and the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies was nominally President. The management 
was carried out by a representative voluntary unpaid Com¬ 
mittee. The initial Government grant to cover all expenses, 
including rent and office expenses, printing and postage, was 
the princely sum of £ 6 $o per year. As a result of the recom¬ 
mendation of the Colonisation Committee of 1891 the grant 
was raised to £1000, and later to £1500. The immense 
amount of work which was carried out even in the early 
years would indicate that the officials must have been 
animated by a genuine personal interest in the work, and 
it is difficult to imderstand how this work was accomplished 
on the niggardly Government grant. Throughout the 
country use was made of the Labour Exchanges, Public 
Libraries, and other institutions to display notice boards 
and distribute free literature. Thousands of letters were 
written annually, and a most valuable work was carried on 
until emigration was interrupted by the war. There is no 
doubt that the increased interest shown by emigrants in 
places within the Empire was at least partly due to the 
work of the Emigrants’ Information Office.^ 

^ In 1918 the Committee of the Emigrants’ Information Office volun¬ 
tarily resigned, and with a view to exercising closer supervision over 
emigration the Oversea Settlement Committee was formed. 



CHAPTER XIII 


EMIGRATION AND THE UNITY OF THE 
EMPIRE, 1897-1914 

The emigration movement during the period prior to the 
outbreak of the European War was characterised by the 
greater attractiveness of the Overseas Dominions to the 
British emigrant. In the decade 1891-1900 only 28 per 
cent, of the emigrants from the British Isles went to places 
within the Empire, but from 1901 to 1912 the number 
remaining within the Empire increased to 63 per cent, of the 
total, and in 1913 it was 78 per cent. This result was due to 
various causes. The work of those who maintained their 
faith in the unity of the British Empire was beginning to 
bear fruit. The leaders in thought and action in the Over¬ 
seas Dominions realised that the possibility of self-develop¬ 
ment and self-determination lay in the maintenance of the 
bonds of Empire, and strongly insisted on this even when 
the leaders in the home-land were doubtful or antagonistic. 
A strong sentiment, which proved more powerful than 
economic considerations, bound the common people, who 
were building the Empire overseas, to the Mother-land. 
Politicians might dissolve the union for economic reasons, 
but to the colonist absence and distance made the parent 
islands seem more than ever a “ precious stone set in the 
silver sea." An inarticulate faith in the unity of the Empire 
has also been attributed to the common people in the British 
Isles, to whom the colonies were places of hope, freedom and 
opportunity,^ but it is questionable whether much import¬ 
ance can be attached to this. At any rate it was not until 
the end of the nineteenth century Hiat this faith became 
articulate in the increasing number of emigrants settling 

^ The Bfitisk CmmanweaUh of Naiions, H. Dimcan Hall, pp. 54*-55« 
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within the Empire. But there is no doubt that the leaders 
in the communities overseas found their strongest support 
in the sentiment of the common people. These empire- 
builders co-ordinated sentiment and solid pioneer work, and 
in this way at the end of the century had made the Dominions 
sufficiently attractive to take advantage of the greater interest 
of the people of the British Isles. In cultivating this interest 
a prominent part was played by the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, and by institutions such as the Colonial Institute, 
which were founded on faith in the unity of the Empire. 

At the Imperial Conference in 1907 a resolution was passed 
to the effect " that it is desirable to encourage British 
emigrants to proceed to British colonies rather than to foreign 
countries.” A similar resolution was presented to the 
Imperial Conference in 1911. In the discussion it was pointed 
out that this result was being attained in a high degree. 
The Conference felt that in view of the large proportion of 
emigrants settling within the Empire no change of policy 
was necessary.^ 

Much was also done by the Dominions themselves, 
especially Canada, in making the people acquainted with the 
opportunities which they offered. And still further, the 
pioneers were now reaping the reward of their early toils, 
and their friends in the home-land witnessed success overseas 
of which they scarcely dared to dream. The United States 
was rapidly filling up, and the opportunities for the British 
emigrant were becoming less.* The number emigrating from 
Ireland was decreasing, and this served to decrease the 
proportion of emigrants from the British Isles going to the 
United States. Further, the work which had formerly been 
done by the Irish emigrants and the unskilled lalmurers 
generally was now being done by the hordes of emigrants 
which were pouring in from southern Europe. The British 

' Minutes of Conference, 1911, pp. X98-205. 

• On the whole the inducements offered to the European artisan with 
a narrow range of high manual skill to emigrate to America are less than 
formerly. For these and other reasons emigration from England. Scot¬ 
land and Germany to America has very much slackened. And that from 
Ireland • . . has slackened also; par^y indeed because her population 
is no longer too large for her resources, and her land system is more gener¬ 
ous than it was .*'—Industry and Trade, Marshall, p. 148. 
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Dominions offered greater opportunities to those who wished 
to settle on the land. The United States had reached 
manhood, a boisterous manhood, no doubt, but in the British 
Dominions there was still the attraction of youth. 

The motive of emigration was now changing. In the 
previous movement the greater proportion of the emigrants 
were fleeing from distress, or were urged on by the fear of 
distress. While there were still many who emigrated for the 
same reason, the prevailing motive was now hope of advance¬ 
ment.^ In the Dominions there were greater opportunities, 
promotion was more rapid, there was the call of youth to 
youth, and young Britain, with ambition revolting against 
conventionalism and lack of opportunity, responded to the 
call. Freedom, perhaps more real than in any other part of 
the world, could now be found " under the flag,” and the 
knowledge of this had penetrated the masses. The 
Dominions were no longer considered as the dumping ground 
of the failures and misfits of the British Isles. The power to 
control their own immigration policy had been won by the 
Dominions, and their first task was to purify the immigra¬ 
tion stream. Emigration was no longer the last resort of the 
hopeless, but became the means of achievement to the hope¬ 
ful. The youth of Britain carried with them a love for the 
home-land. Their feeling of lack of opportunity did not blind 
them to her true greatness and mission in the world, and to 
the majority at least the unity of the Empire had a real 
meaning. The depth of this feeling was realised when on the 
outbreak of the European War those who had so recently 
left the home-land were among the first to respond to the call 
to arms. 

During this period there was a steady increase in emigra¬ 
tion which continued to the outbreak of war. Unfortimately 
the statistics of emigration are by no means accurate.* The 
method adopted to arrive at the number of emigrants was to 
subtract the arrivals in the British Isles from non-European 
countries from the departures. It is obvious that this balance 

^ There were indicatioiie even before the war of over-^population in Great 
Britain. In spite of the large number emigrating there was considerable 
unemployment. 

* Appendix, I, Note. 
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would be less than the number of actual emigrants, since the 
arrivals would be of a totally different character. They 
would be composed largely of tourists, or former emigrants 
who had been successful, and who were visiting their native 
land. But while this bdance would not be accurate for any 
one year it would be approximately correct over long periods. 
Anyhow it is sufficiently accurate to give a reasonably correct 
idea of the trend and volume of emigration, especially when 
the method of computation is borne in mind. In 1912 it was 
decided to secure information as to the number of emigrants 
intending to settle permanently abroad, and according to the 
new returns there were 389,394 such who emigrated in 1913.^ 
It would probably be correct to say that the average annual 
emigration from the British Isles during the first fourteen 
years of the twentieth century was about 200,000. The 
increase was steady, with the exception of a sharp fall in 
1908, which was largely due to the depression in the 
United States in 1907. The effect of this financial crisis 
was keenly felt in Eastern Canada, but was not so serious 
in the West. 

The increase in emigration was entirely from England and 
Scotland. Emigration from Ireland was steadily decreasing. 
The source had been drained out by the enormous emigra¬ 
tion since 1846. But even this decreased emigration was 
greater than the natural increase of the population, and 
during the first decade of the twentieth century the popula¬ 
tion of Ireland decreased by 76,000.* In addition, there was 
a growing national feeling of opposition to emigration. The 
opposition of the Roman Catholic Church to emigration has 
been previously referred to, also that of the Nationalist Party. 
The Sinn Fein movement was entirely antagonistic, and 
eventually emigration from Ireland became the merest 
trickle. 

Passing to a study of the destination of the emigrants, the 

^ In 19x3 the excess of outward over inward passengers was only 241,997^ 
as against 389*394 shown in the returns as emigrants. The discrepancy 
in these figures is probably larger than the actual difference, as there may 
have been inaccuracies in the return of emigrants in 1913, since it was the 
first year the new method was in operation. 

* Reports of Re^trar-General for Ireland, also Minutes of the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Imperial Conference* X91X* p. 200. 
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most notable feature of the period was the enormous increase 
in the number going to Canada. This increase was due to the 
real attractions of the Canadian West backed up by a vigorous 
propaganda in the British Isles. Every possible means of 
advertisement was used and a bonus was given to agents for 
each emigrant secured. Railways were constructed, towns 
grew up in the night, and the stream of settlers continued 
to pour into the country. Excellent harvests during the 
opening years of the century rewarded the pioneers. Home¬ 
stead entries increased by leaps and boimds. In 1903 the 
two new provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were carved 
out of the North-West Territories, and plans were laid to 
receive a population of millions. 

Propaganda carried on in the face of opposition on the 
continent of Europe also bore fruit, and soon the stream of 
foreign immigrants exceeded that of British origin. It is 
this foreign-bom population that constitutes the greatest 
problem in Canadian immigration. Even the United States, 
with her greater power of assimilation, has found the process 
of absorption a difficult one. The possibility of isolation in 
distinct national settlements on the prairies makes the task 
of training the foreigner in the principles of Canadian citizen¬ 
ship all the greater. 

From 1905 the net emigration from the British Isles to 
Canada exceeded that to the United States, with the excep¬ 
tion of the year 1909. During the years 1911-13 British 
emigration to Canada was more than two-and-a-half times 
that to the United States. There was also a large immigra¬ 
tion to Western Canada from the United States. Much of 
the light land in the Western Sates had become worn out by 
the methods of extensive farming without fertilisation, and 
numbers of farmers left their lands for the homesteads in the 
heavier soil of the Canadian prairies. From 1907 to 1915, 
40 per cmt. of the homestead entries by immigrants were 
made by Americans.^ Many of these were really returning 
Canadians who had gone south of the border in the less 
prosperous days of Canada, or else descendants of such. 
They brought with them considerable capital, and with their 
knowledge of prairie conditions soon became prosperous, and 

* Fifth Interim Report of the Dominions Royal Commission 19x7, p. 13. 
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had a very great advantage as compared with the settler 
from the British Isles. 

An attempt was made in 1903 to found an all-British 
Settlement at Lloydminster in Saskatchewan under the 
direction of Archdeacon Lloyd ^ and the Rev. I. M. Barr. 
This became famous as the Barr Colony. Almost 2000 
persons went out at their own expense, and 378 homesteads 
were taken up. The Canadian Government assisted them 
to get settled, but the proposal to place some experienced 
farmers amongst them was rejected. The settlers were 
largely from the towns and knew little of agriculture. Dis¬ 
content arose among the settlers before their destination was 
reached. The settlement was far from a railway, and the 
colonists were wholly unacquainted with the winter con¬ 
ditions on the western prairies. An attempt was made to 
transplant English social life to the colony; there was too 
much organisation, and a tendency to lean on one another. 
Cattle were neglected during the winter and many died. 
Instructors sent to the colony were not well received, and 
soon left. In some instances advantage was taken of the 
ignorance of the colonists by unscrupulous persons in selling 
them stock and equipment. The colony as such was not 
successful, and is an example of the necessity of interspersing 
new and inexperienced settlers with those who have know¬ 
ledge of the new conditions. The coming of the railway in 
1905, and the introduction of American and Canadian farmers 
in the settlement, brought about a great improvement in the 
conditions, and soon the district became one of the most 
prosperous in the Province. 

Emigration to Australia continued to be restricted during 
the closing years of the nineteenth century owing to the 
opposition of Labour and the effects of drought. But the 
opening years of the twentieth century witnessed a moderate 
change of opinion regarding the value of immigrants. 
Government assistance which had been discontinued was 
renewed, and from 1905 there was a steady increase in the 
number of those arriving from the British Isles, It is interest¬ 
ing to note that it was the Australian representatives who 
brought the question of emigration before the Imperial 

* Now Bishop Lloyd of the Anglican Diocese of Saskatchewan. 
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Conference in 1907. One cause of the change of attitude 
towards the reception of emigrants was the success of 
Canada. But perhaps an even more potent influence was 
the desire to avoid the coming of non-British emigrants. 
The problem of a white Australia is one of the greatest which 
the Conunonwealth has to face. The natural increase of the 
Australian people is very low, and the most effective way to 
exclude the Asiatics clamouring for admission is to fill the 
country with British settlers. Australia, for various reasons, 
has developed as the most British of the Dominions, 95 per 
cent, of its people being of British origin, and there is a strong 
desire that this should be maintained. One of the great 
difliculties in the settlement of Australia has been the 
tendency of the population to drift to the towns. There has 
always been a great need for farm workers, but the problem 
of keeping the workers on the land has never been satisfac¬ 
torily solved. The tendency of the emigrants to remain in 
the towns and overcrowd the labour market has been one of 
the causes of the opposition of the Labour party to immigra¬ 
tion. In the years immediately preceding the war practically 
all the Australian States had reverted to the policy of assist¬ 
ing British emigrants, .which had been discontinued for 
twenty years, and there was a marked increase in the number 
arriving, this being greater than at any previous period in the 
history of the country. 

New Zealand discontinued giving assistance to emigrants 
in 1891. While this affected the number of arrivals from the 
British Isles, the decrease was counterbalanced by migration 
from Australia during the period of drought. The policy of 
assisting British emigrants was reverted to in 1904. New 
2 !ealand differs from Australia in that its capacity for absorb¬ 
ing new-comers is much more limited. Assistance was largely 
confined to friends and relatives of people already settled 
there who were nominated, and to farmers, farm labourers 
and domestic servants. 

South Africa in this period passed through very varied 
experiences, both economic and political. There had been a 
continued increase in the emigration from the British Isles 
to South Africa during the last decade of the nineteenth 
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century. This was interrupted by the outbreak of war in 
1899, but the break was only temporary. The two years 
following the close of the war witnessed an enormous increase 
in the number of arrivals. Some of these may have been 
attracted by the possibility of the development of the country 
after the war, but there is little doubt that many went out 
on the chance of a possible division of spoils. An unnatural 
condition of things was created by this influx. There was 
general inflation and a false prosperity. 

In 1900 a Commission visited South Africa for the purpose 
of examining the situation, particularly in the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony, with regard to the possibility of 
placing British settlers on the land. Special attention was 
given to the settlement of ex-soldiers. Considerable numbers 
of soldiers expressed a desire to settle in South Africa, but 
the great majority of these had no experience of farming, 
and had no desire to become farmers on their discharge from 
the army. The Commission pointed out that under any 
settlement scheme soldiers “ would have great difficulties 
to contend with, and that the conditions under which agricul¬ 
ture and stock-raising are conducted in South Africa are very 
peculiar. The seasons are uncertain, the recurrence of 
drought often causes serious disasters, and the injury 
inflicted by locusts and by the various pests and diseases 
which, in South Africa, afflict almost every living thing in 
the animal and vegetable world, make the occupation of 
farming an exceedingly precarious one.” ^ The Commission 
recommended that settlers should be possessed of some 
capital, and that financial assistance should be given to 
approved settlers. 

As a result of the annexation of the Boer States, a con¬ 
siderable area of land came into the possession of the British 
Government, but the greater part of this was in unhealthy 
districts, and was not suitable for settlement by Europeans. 
Consequently it was necessary for the Government to pur¬ 
chase land already appropriated. A somewhat extensive 
scheme of settlement was proposed. Arrangements were 

^ Report of the Lands Settlement Commission of South Africa, 1901, 
p. 14. 
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made by the Government to make loans to settlers. Preced¬ 
ence in the scheme was given first to members of the South 
African Constabulary, then to members of the Yeomanry 
and of the R^lar and Irregular forces who had served in 
the war. After the claims of these groups had been satisfied, 
applications from settlers from the British Isles would be 
considered.^ 

In the Report of the Commission there was a suggestion 
that this settlement would redress the balance between the 
British and the Dutch population, and create a British pre¬ 
ponderance in both countries. This idea met with strong 
opposition, and was later repudiated by the British 
Government. 

Although in its initial stages much had been anticipated 
from this scheme, little was actually accomplished. In 1905, 
1,108,521 acres had been purchased in the Orange River 
Colony at a cost of £845,904. This land had been distributed 
amongst 700 heads of families, of whom 391 had been bom 
outside South Africa.^ In 1906 there was an actual decrease 
of 22 in the number of heads of families settled. Settlement 
in the Transvaal was even less successful. In 1910 there were 
625 settlers on the land in the Orange River Colony, and 450 
in the Transvaal.® 

In connection with the granting of responsible government 
to these colonies in 1907, a Land Board was appointed to 
administer the affairs of these settlers under the Land Ordin¬ 
ance of Lord Milner. No new settlers were to be introduced. 
This Board was appointed merely as a guarantee to the 
settlers that the change in government would not expose 
them to adverse treatment.® 

The period of artificial prosperity in South Africa ended in 
1904, and in that year the departures from South Africa 
exceeded the arrivals. The depression continued, and it 
was not until 1910 that th^e was any increase in the popula¬ 
tion by immigration.® Even thoi the increase was small, as 

^ Hansanl, 1903, Vol. HI. p. 331. 

* Report of Lend Setflement Board X905, Parliamentary Fapera, 1906, 
Vol. 80. 

* Hanaard, 1910, Vol. 16, p. 3430. * Ibid,, 1907, Vol. 171, p. 536. 

* South African Year Booh, 1919, p. 183. 
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South Africa appeals to a limited class of emigrants. Like 
all the other Overseas Dominions, there is a constant demand 
for domestic servants, but apart from these, the possession 
of capital or the knowledge of a skilled trade is necessary, 
since the demand for unskilled labour is satisfied by the 
natives. 

During this period there were still those who advocated 
the formation of colonies of settlers in the Overseas 
Dominions. In 1906 a departmental committee was 
appointed to consider a scheme for colonisation which had 
been proposed to the Government by Sir Rider Haggard. 
By this scheme £300,000 was to be raised by loan, on the 
guarantee of the British and Dominion Governments. The 
financial arrangements were to be carried out by an Imperial 
officer, possibly assisted by a Board. The Salvation Army 
was to be entrusted with the selection of suitable settlers, 
their training, conveyance overseas, the preparation of land 
and houses for their reception, and their final settlement. 
The Poor Law authorities were to be approached in order to 
ascertain if they would contribute to the assistance of those 
families whose removal would take a burden off the rates. 
The advances made to settlers were to be repaid in annual 
instalments of £6 per cent. Fifteen hundred families were 
to be taken out and no settlement was to consist of less than 
100 families. Sir Rider Haggard had inspected two settle¬ 
ments which the Salvation Army had founded in the United 
States. These he considered to be a success, and thought 
that similar experiments would be likely to be successful 
in the British Dominions. The scheme was somewhat 
impractical, and was not recommended by the Committee, 
but the Report of the Committee ^ forms a very valuable 
addition to the reports of the Committee on Colonisation 
which sat in 1889-91, and should be studied by anyone 
interested in schemes of colonisation. The value of Sir ]^der 
Haggard’s scheme may be conveyed most clearly by quoting 
the summary of the recommendation of the Committee. 
" We have examined in detail Mr. Rider Haggard’s scheme, 

^ The Report of the Committee on Agricultural Settlements in the 
British Colonies, 1906. 
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and stated that we are unable to reconunend that it should 
be adopted, as (among other reasons) we consider the pro¬ 
posed colony to be too large; the arrangement by a religious 
body undesirable; the precedents he cites inapplicable; 
the suggestion that men going from English cities should 
take up land in Canada without previous colonial experience 
unwise; the expense greater than he calculates; the 
prospect of the return of the money advanced uncertain; 
the difficulty as to the selection of settlers serious, if not 
insurmountable.” 

The Government continued its policy of refraining from 
giving direct assistance to emigration. It was considered 
that the voluntary and unassisted emigration was as great as 
the country could spare, or the Dominions assimilate, and 
that the grant of assistance would only interfere with the 
work of the voluntary Emigration Societies who were carry¬ 
ing on the difficult work of assisting the needy much better 
than could be done by a Government Department. Under 
the provisions of the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905 a 
limited assistance was given to bona fide unemployed to 
emigrate. Local authorities could be established who would 
be in close touch with those requiring assistance, and the 
funds necessary were to be provided out of the local rates. 
The operation of the Act was confined to the large centres of 
population. The Act was not put into operation in Ireland, 
and was little used in Scotland. In England the greater 
proportion of those assisted imder its provisions belonged to 
London. From 1905 to 19x2 almost £200,000 was spent in 
assisting over 21,000 workmen to emigrate, over 13,000 of 
whom were from London. Practically all these went to the 
British Dominions.^ The emigrants had to provide surety 
for the repayment of such portion of the cost as was repay¬ 
able according to arrangement, and in 19x2 the Central 
(Unemployed) Body for London had recovered over 38 per 
cent, of the amounts which had fallen due.* 

By the provisions of the Act of x888 the County Councils 
were empowered to borrow funds, with the consent of the 

* Evidence of the Hon. J<din Boms before Dominions Ro3rel Commis¬ 
sion. Cd. 6516, 1913. p. 187. 

* Ibid. Appmd&x. II, Sec. 16. 
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Local Government Board, for the purpose of assisting 
emigration or colonisation, but no advantage was ever taken 
of this. The assistance given under the Poor Law continued 
to be very trifling. During the twenty-one years 1890-1910 
a total of 9300 emigrants were assisted at a cost of £109,000. 
The Dominions continued to object to pauper emigrants, and 
as complete destitution was the necessary qualification for 
assistance, it is not unlikely that the spirit of self-help 
necessary for colonial life would be either originally lacking 
or killed. 

Much more important was the assistance given by volun¬ 
tary and charitable associations to people who were not 
eligible for assistance from either the Unemployed Workmen 
Act or the Poor Law. About forty societies carried on the 
work of assisting emigrants, either by providing the passage 
in whole or in part, or in giving advice to intending emigrants, 
and putting them in touch with friendly societies or indivi¬ 
duals overseas. The work of some of these societies was very 
limited, but the work done by the larger organisations was 
considerable. From 1901 to 1911 the Self-Help Emigration 
Society assisted 5317 individuals at a cost of £7 2s. 6 d. per 
head. The Church Emigration Society in the same period 
gave assistance to 4327 persons, the British Women's 
Emigration Association assisted 7118, the South African 
Colonisation Society assisted 4985, the Church Army assisted 
5393, the Central Emigration Board assisted 1106, the East 
End Emigration Fund and the Charity Organisation Society 
assisted 17,631, and the Girls' Frien<Uy Society gave assist¬ 
ance to about 1252. The Salvation Army maintained a 
highly organised Emigration Department since 1904, and 
had assisted emigrants previously. From the organisation 
of the department to 1912 about 70,000 persons were 
emigrated. These Societies worked in connection with the 
Emigration Agents of the various Dominions, and on the 
whole the type of emigrant sent out was good. It is note¬ 
worthy that the majority of those assisted remained within 
the Empire, the greater part going to Canada. 

Most of the emigrants were from the towns. The move¬ 
ment of the agricultural labourers to the towns, together with 
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emigration, had caused an actual scarcity of labour in the 
rural districts.^ The number of agriculturists emigrating 
decreased, and the Dominions found difficulty in getting 
the t};pe of emigrant most in demand. The need of agricul¬ 
turists for the development of the Empire has been one of 
the argmnents used in favour of the encouragement of the 
Small-holding movement in Great Britain, and there is no 
doubt that the Dominions would benefit from an increase in 
the rural population in the British Isles. 

There were indications that the high-water mark had been 
reached in emigration in 1912. There was a decrease of 
about 15 per cent, in 1913, and a still greater decrease during 
the early months of 1914.^ There was little demand for 
labour in South Africa, and towards the end of 1913 a 
depression began to be felt in Western Canada. This 
depression was due chiefly to speculation in real estate. 
The great influx of population and the prosperity of the 
country had given an opportunity to speculators. Lands 
adjoining towns were subdivided into building lots much 
beyond actual or possible requirements. Values were 
inflated, and money which should have been used in the 
real development of the country was tied up in improductive 
building lots. The imparalleled rapidity of the development 
of the country during the previous ten years, and the 
imboimded optimism and faith of the people in the future 
of the West, made it difficult for them to see that there might 
be too rapid progress, and that the real basis of prosperity 
lay, not in the development of the town lands, but in the 
extension of the cultivation of the fertile wheat lands. 
Unfortimately many of those who were in a position to do 
something to remedy this condition of things were personally 
interested in its continuance. 

The whole economic life of the country was based on credit 
to an extent unknown in older communities. Naturally, 
under these conditions, any restriction of credit would have 

^ Report on the Decline in the Agricultural Population of Great Britain 
(x88z-x9o6)« 1906. Agricultural labourers in x88x numbered 983»9i9i 
and in Z901 the number was 689,292, or a decrease of 294,627. Also Final 
Report of Dominions Royal Cominission, 19x8, p. 2x1, and Report of the 
Em^e Settlement Committee, 19x7. 

* jReports of the Emigrants* Information Office, X9Z3-Z4. 
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a correspondingly great effect. Credit was suddenly 
restricted in 1913 as a result of the European financial 
troubles arising out of the Balkan War. There was a serious 
depression in trade and industry followed by considerable 
unemployment. Many of those who had arrived in Canada 
in the earlier part of the year found themselves in serious 
difficulties. Warnings regarding the unemployment situation 
were sent to intending emigrants in the British Isles, and 
statistics of emigration during the early months of 1914 
indicated a considerable decline. 

With the outbreak of war emigration practically ceased. 
Several of the Australian States suspended immigration 
inunediately, and others would not receive emigrants of 
military age. Soon the men of the Overseas contingents 
began to arrive in Europe, and the builders of Empire has¬ 
tened to the Empire’s defence. It is a tribute to the man¬ 
hood of the British Isles that it was not until the latter part 
of 1915 that there was any evidence of an outward movement 
of men of military age. It was not until then that the 
Government found it necessary to take steps to prevent the 
departure of those who presumably Avished to avoid military 
service. It then became necessary for men of military age 
to secure passports before leaving, and these were granted 
only on good reasons being given. ^ One of the most tragic 
results of the war is the waste of the young life of the Empire’s 
bravest and best in the himdreds of thousands who rest on 
every hard-fought field of battle. 

» Hansard, 1915. Vol. LXXV, p. 1828. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE WAR AND EMIGRATION. 1914-29 

The Great War made a complete break in the emigration 
movement. It not only caused a cessation of emigration, 
but created an economic situation in which the problem of 
emigration presented new forms. It might be truer to say that 
the war accelerated the creation of a situation which would 
have arisen apart from the war as the result of forces already 
at work. 

The effects of the war on population in the Overseas 
Dominions were serious. The great influx of people wsis 
suddenly stopped, and their own youth was recruited for 
service at long distances from home. The loss of life to the 
British Isles was to some extent mitigated by the gain 
through the cessation of emigration. The decline in the 
birth-rate was lessened by the possibility of the troops 
spending their leave at their homes. This was impossible 
in the case of the Overseas Troops. The loss by death and 
disablement was great. Thus the war not only interfered 
with economic development, but actually destroyed the 
instrument of future development, namely, young effective 
life.i 

During the war the need for a more definite emigration 
policy was to some extent realised. Emigration had been 
more or less haphazard, and there was no really effective 
means of adjusting the supply of emigrants to the needs of 
the various Dominions. Impartial information was given 
to intending emigrants by the Emigrants' Information Office 

* During the war 336,749 citizens of the United States crossed the 
border to settle in Cu^a, and this influx served to some extent as an 
ofiset to the loss from other sources. The numbers were—1914, 107,530; 
*915. 59.779; 1916, 36.937; * 9 * 7 . 61.389: » 9 i 8 . ^\,yl^.—CwudU^n Year 
Book, 19x9, p. X23. See Appendix XI. 
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regarding the opportunities not only in the British Dominions 
but in foreign countries. But the system of selling steerage 
passages on commission by passage brokers’ agents lent 
itself to many abuses. Sometimes a commission was given 
not only by the transportation companies concerned but 
also by Dominion Governments. These agents naturally 
had no interest in either the emigrant or the country to 
which he was going. Their aim was to secure the largest 
possible number of emigrants irrespective of their fitness or 
suitability. There was no effective control over the opera¬ 
tions of these agents. They could issue their own circulars 
and advertisements, "subject only to the possibility that 
they may be seen and criticised by the Emigrants’ Informa¬ 
tion Office or by the representatives of one of the 
Dominions.’’ ^ There was a tendency to paint conditions 
overseas in rosy colours. An impression was often created 
in the mind of the emigrant as to the possibility of easy 
success which was not in the best interest of the emigrant 
or of the country of his destination. 

On the recommendation of the Imperial Conference of 
1911 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
natural resources of the self-governing Dominions, together 
with the state of trade, the development achieved and the 
future possibilities. This Commission was appointed in 
1912, and visited each of the five Overseas Dominions in the 
course of its labours. The Final Report was issued in 1918, 
and in convenient compass contains a wealth of information 
on the resources and possibilities of the Commonwealth.* 
By no means the least valuable part of the work of the Com¬ 
mission had reference to the problems of emigration and 
immigration. It was recommended that a Central Emigra¬ 
tion Authority be constituted having full control of emigra¬ 
tion from the British Isles. This authority would exercise 
control over passage brokers and their agents, and would 
have power to regulate the conditions of the transport of 
emigrants. Supervision would also be maintained over the 

* Second Interim Report of the Dominions Royal Commission, p. 15. 
Cd. 7210,1914. 

' This Report was issued in book form for the greater convemence of 
the public. 
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various voluntary societies engaged in the work of emigration. 
Impartial information would be given to intending emigrants, 
and warning given in the case of unsuitable conditions 
prevailing in any country. The Overseas Governments 
would maintain their agents in the British Isles, and the 
Central Authority would work in close co-operation with 
them. 

The chief difficulties in the scheme were concerned with 
the adjustment of the duties of the Central Emigration 
Authority with those of the Board of Trade and the Colonial 
Office, and the danger of interfering with the rights of the 
self-governing Dominions or hurting their susceptibilities. 
Objections were also made by the leading shipping com¬ 
panies to certain provisions of the Emigration Bill of 1918, 
which was based on the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission, ^ A further Overseas Settlement Bill was drafted 
in 1919 in which an attempt was made to eliminate the objec¬ 
tionable provisions.* This Bill was not introduced owing to 
pressure of parliamentary business. 

In December 1918 the Committee of the Emigrants’ 
Information Office resigned, and the Overseas Settlement 
Committee was appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies " in view of need for creating machinery to enable 
His Majesty’s Government to deal effectively with the 
problems which are likely to arise during the period of 
reconstruction after the war.” 

The Overseas Settlement Office was established as a 
separate branch of the Colonial Office to carry out the policies 
of the Committee. The staff of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office was taken over and the work previously done by that 
Office was continued. 

It was early seen that on conclusion of the war there would 
likely be a desire on the part of many ex-service men to 
emigrate, and information was obtained with regard to 
openings in the Overseas Dominions. In 1916 Sir Rider 
Haggard visited the Overseas Dominions on behalf of the 

^ An Emigration Bill was introduced into Parliament in 1918, but was 
withdrawn owing to opposition. 

* Report of the Overseas Settlement Committee, 1920-21. Cmd. 573 
and Cmd. 1134. 
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Royal Colomal Institute in order to interest the Overseas 
Governments in extending facilities for land settlement, not 
only to their own troops, but to those of the Imperial forces. 
Encouraging promises were made by practically all of the 
Dominions, some of which were found impossible of fulfilment 
for financial reasons. In 1917 a Committee was appointed 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to make inquiry 
into the opportunities for settlement of ex-service men 
within the Empire. This report contained considerable 
information with regard to settlement facilities, but recom¬ 
mended that the emigration of ex-service men after the war 
should not be divorced in any way from the general question 
of emigration. 

The result was the inauguration of the Free Passage 
Scheme for ex-service men and women. This was the first 
scheme with which the newly-organised Overseas Settlement 
Committee had to deal. Free third-class passages were pro¬ 
vided for those who were assured of employment in any part 
of the Empire, or who took up land under any of the Land 
Schemes of the Overseas Governments. Widows and depen- 
dentsof ex-service men were also eligible for assistance. This 
work was carried out in co-operation with the Emigration 
Agents of the Dominion Governments. The number of ex- 
service men assisted under the Free Passage Scheme up to the 
end of 1922, when theprivilegesof the scheme were withdrawn, 
apart from exceptional cases, was 39,419, who with their 
families and dependents comprised a total of 86,027. Of 
these, 26,560 went to Canada, 34,753 to Australia, 12,890 
to New Zealand, 5894 to South Africa and 2099 to other parts 
of the Empire. 

This grant in aid of emigration was not an indication of 
any change of policy on the part of the British Government 
with regard to State-aided emigration. This aid was given 
to a special class and was looked upon as being of a special 
character. It was really a grant in aid of the resettlement 
of those whose careers had been interrupted by war service, 
and who, probably, would have emigrated during the war 
years un^ normal conditions. The prevailing opinion was 
that a policy of assisted emigration would be unnecessary. 
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as the pre-«rar movement would recommence. This view 
was taken also by the newly-appointed Overseas Settlement 
Committee. In February 1919 the Committee submitted 
a memorandum to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in which the opinion was given that there did not *' seem to 
be sufficient reason for departing from the established policy 
of His Majesty’s Government of refusing to grant State aid 
upon any considerable scale to emigration in general, beyond 
such aid as is involved in the improvement of communica¬ 
tions and the encouragement of the flow to the Dominions of 
the capital which is essential to all development, and conse¬ 
quently to the influx of population. In other words, while 
it is desirable to multiply the general facilities for Imperial 
development and communication, thus incidentally facili¬ 
tating migration within the Empire on natural lines, it is 
not, as a general rule, necessary or desirable artificially to 
stimulate the emigration of individuals as such.” It is 
little wonder that in the midst of the prevailing optimism of 
the time this view should have been prevalent, although it 
is somewhat strange that even then such an obvious thing 
as the great increase in the cost of transportation did not 
draw attention to the changed conditions. The cessation 
of the after-war artificial prosperity in the spring of 1920 
revealed the real state of aflairs. It was soon seen that in the 
new world economic conditions created by the war, and 
exaggerated by shortsightedness after the war. Great 
Britain found herself with a population which her industries 
could not absorb. Thought natxirally turned to emigration 
as a possible source of relief. It was realised that if any 
considerable number was to proceed overseas it would be 
necessary for the State to assist. In the discussion of the 
problem an attempt was made to keep the necessity for a 
redistribution of the population of the Empire in the fore¬ 
front rather than the possibility of relieving the unemploy¬ 
ment situation in the United Kingdom. In January 1921 a 
Conference was held at the Colonial Office at which repre¬ 
sentatives of the British, Canadian, Australian and New 
Zealand Governments were present. It was pointed out by 
Viscount Milner, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
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that oversea settlement should not be looked upon as a 
remedy for unemployment in Great Britain, but as a means 
of advancing the permanent development of the resources 
of the Empire so as to provide markets within the Empire. 
In order to accomplish this, larger populations were needed 
in the Dominions. Such a policy would tend indirectly to 
provide a permanent remedy for unemployment. 

It was seen that the problem of emigration to the British 
Dominions resolved itself into a problem of land settlement. 
Only by an increase in the number of primary producers 
could secondary producers be absorbed. Consequently such 
increase must be the basis of any policy of State-aided 
Empire Settlement. The Conference recommended that 
the Governments of Great Britain and the Dominions should 
co-operate financially and otherwise in a policy of assisted 
settlement, that financial assistance should be given to 
settlers through the Overseas Governments or through 
approved private organisations, that the funds provided 
should be divided between land settlement, assisted 
passages, and provision of outfits for settlers, and that 
settlers should be selected and approved by both the 
Governments concerned.^ 

These proposals were presented to the Conference of Prime 
Ministers which met in June 1921 and were endorsed in 
principle.® The hope was also expressed that the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom would at the earliest moment 
introduce legislation which would make possible the carry¬ 
ing out of settlement policies based on these proposals. In 
1922 a Bill, intended to give effect to this new policy, was 
introduced, and received Royal Assent on the 31st May. 
This Act is known as the Empire Settlement Act, and has 
since formed the basis of settlement schemes.® By its 

* The Conference also recommended that the terms " settler" and 
" settlement " should be used in reference to migration within the Empire 
rather than the terms “ emigrant" and " emigration," the latter to be 
used in reference to movement to countries outeide the Empim. _ The 
practice of using the term " migrant ” when referring to settlers within the 
Empire has also become genend. 

* The representative of South Africa stated that labour conditions were 
such in that Dominion that participation in the scheme would be impossible. 

* 19 ,13, Geo. V, c. 13. 
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provisions the Secretary of State is empowered. " in associa* 
tion with the Government of any part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions, or with public authorities, or public or private 
organisations either in the United Kingdom or in any part 
of such Dominions, to formulate and co-operate in canying 
out agreed schemes for affording joint assistance to suitable 
persons in the United Kingdom who intend to settle in any 
part of His Majesty’s Overseas Dominions. An agreed 
scheme under this Act may be either— (a) a development or 
land settlement scheme, or (b) a scheme for facilitating 
settlement in or migration to any part of His Majesty’s 
Overseas Dominions by assistance with passages, initial 
allowances, training or otherwise.” The contribution of the 
British Government to any scheme must not exceed half the 
expenses, and the total contribution in any year must not 
exceed £3,000,000 “ exclusive of any sums received by way 
of interest on or repayment of advances previously made.” 
The Act is to remain in force for a period of fifteen years 
from the date of enactment. 

This Act was launched with enthusiasm and optimism, 
and much was expected to result from it. Lord Long, a 
former Secretary of State for the Colonies, said with regard 
to it, ” I particularly rejoice that the Government have 
produced a scheme of this kind, because it is the first time 
that any Government in this country has recognised the plain 
fact which stares us all in the face, though we may not 
hitherto have cared to realise it, that if you are going to deal 
with the growing population of this country, with its 
limitation of area, and consequently to a large extent 
limitation of employment, you can only do so by a wise, 
generous and well-thought-out scheme of migration.” ^ 

Negotiations were entered into with the Dominion 
Governments with a view to inaugurating settlement schemes 
under the Act. An agreement was made in 1922 with the 
Commonwealth Government of Australia and with the 
Government of New Zealand to grant assisted passages to 
migrants: 14,099 persons were assisted at a cost to the 
Imperial Government of £35,464. The amount which 

^ Parliamentary Debates (Lords), X922, Vol. 59, p. 854. 
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the Act made it possible to spend was £1,500,000. In the 
following year, in addition to the existing agreements, 
arrangements were made with the Government of Canada 
and with the Governments of Western Australia, Victoria 
and New South Wales. In Canada assisted passages were 
confined to those taking up agricultural pursuits or entering 
domestic service. By a joint agreement with the Common¬ 
wealth Government of Australia and the Government of 
Western Australia, the State Government undertook to 
settle about 75,000 new settlers from the United Kingdom 
within a period of three years, and to establish about 6000 
of these settlers on farms of their own. The cost of this 
scheme, apart from the cost of passages, was estimated at 
£6,000,000. The Commonwealth Government was to raise 
the necessary loans on behalf of the State Government, and 
the Imperial Government was to pay a sum equivalent 
to one-third of the interest on the loans for a period of five 
years. A similar agreement was made with the Govern¬ 
ment of Victoria. Within a period of eighteen months, 
2000 persons were to be placed on farms of their own. The 
Commonwealth Government was to raise on behalf of the 
State a loan of £3,000,000. The Imperial Government was 
to pay one-third of the interest on a portion of the loan for 
five years, make a loan of one-half of the cost of wages during 
the training of settlers with families, and guarantee the 
State Government in respect of losses incurred in connection 
with advances to settlers made under the scheme. This 
was to be the beginning of a settlement of 10,000 persons on 
farms in Victoria. In connection with New South Wales 
an agreement was made with the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment, who made a further agreement with the State Govern¬ 
ment to assist 6000 persons to settle on farms of their own 
within five years. The contribution and guarantee of the 
Imperial Government were similar to those of the scheme in 
Victoria. In addition to the agreements with various 
Overseas Governments, arrangements were made to co¬ 
operate with various private associations interested in 
Empire migration. Approved Societies engaged in assisting 
women and children and juveniles to migrate were given 
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financial assistance in various ways.^ 37>277 persons were 
assisted to migrate in 1923 at a cost to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment of about ;f425,ooo. By the terms of the Act ;f3,ooo,ooo 
could have been voted by Parliament, but even the smaller 
amount set aside for migration purposes was not required. 
In 1924 the first land settlement scheme was negotiated with 
Canada. The Canadian Government agreed to provide 
3000 families Avith improved farms. Loans were to be made 
for stock and equipment. The work of placing and super¬ 
vising the settlers was given to the Soldier Settlement Board, 
which was given wider duties and became the Land Settle¬ 
ment Board. The farms provided under this scheme were 
not created from virgin territory. They were farms which 
had been already occupied, the previous occupier having left 
them for various reasons. One advantage of this was that 
the new settlers were placed in communities already settled. 

Under the Victoria Land Settlement Scheme 293 families, 
representing 873 persons, had been settled; 112 families, 
representing 268 persons, were settled in New South Wales. 
About 323 families had been settled under the Western 
Australia Scheme, and recruiting had been suspended. Dur¬ 
ing the year 41,565 persons were assisted, and again the 
appropriation was not fully used. 

In 1925 an Agreement was made with the Commonwealth 
Government of Australia by which that Government under¬ 
took to raise loans not exceeding £34,000,000, including 
£14,000,000 previously provided for in Agreements with 
the States of Victoria, New South Wales and Western 
Australia. This loan was to be used for developments 
which would tend either directly or indirectly to increase the 
opportunities for settlement of persons from the United 
Kingdom. The developments contemplated might include 
irrigation schemes, increase of transport facilities, purchase 
and clearing of land, or the actual settlement of persons on 
the land. The aim of the Agreement was to settle 450,000 
persons from the United Kingdom in Australia vdthin ten 
years. The Imperial Government is to contribute £130,000 
for every £750,000 of loan money issued by the Common- 

^ Report of the Overseas Settlement Committee for tg 2 s» Appendix 2. 
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wealth Government and expended by the State Governments 
on the work of development and settlement. For each 
^130,000 contributed, 10,000 assisted migrants from the 
United Kingdom, including 750 families, are to be settled 
to the satisfaction of the Imperial Government in the State 
concerned. 

The British Economic Mission, which was invited by the 
Commonwealth Government to confer on the development 
of Australian resources and any other matters of mutual 
interest to Great Britain and the Commonwealth, recom¬ 
mended that alterations should be made in the arrangement. 

“ The scope of the schemes likely to be approved under the 
^34,000,000 Agreement is comparatively narrow, and those States 
in particular which are mainly concerned with primary pro¬ 
duction are likely to be embarrassed in fulfilling their obligation 
to accept a specific quota of migrants in respect of each scheme. 

“ We consider that the Agreement might be amended and the 
period of its operation extended so that the funds available under 
It might be used for work calculated to promote migration into 
Australia generally, without conditions as to specific numbers 
of migrants into any State, e.g. for scientific research and for 
large-scale experiments to test its results before they are 
adopted.” ^ 

In addition to the continuation and expansion of the 
assistance given to societies engaged in the migration of 
women, children and juveniles, schemes were inaugurated in 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. In South Africa the 
1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association was formed in connec¬ 
tion tvith the anniversary celebrations of the arrival of the 
1820 settlers at the Cape. One of the objects of the Associa¬ 
tion was to encourage the settlement of British people on the 
land in South Africa. An agreement was made with the 
Association for making advances to settlers through the 
Standard Bank of South Africa to enable them to acquire 
land and purchase stock and equipment. Training farms 
were to be established, and the Imperial Government was 
to give financial assistance. In Southern Rhodesia joint 
assistance was to be given to settlers with a minimum 

^ Report of British Economic Mission to Australia, 1929, p. 28. 
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capital of £500. During 1925, in spite of all the arrangements, 
the total number assisted was only 39,529. 

In 1926 the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia 
passed the " Development and Migration Act ” which 
created the Development and Migration Commission. The 
Commission consists of four members, and is responsible for 
the consideration of the development of the natural resources 
of the Commonwealth, the investigation of the condition and 
development of existing industries, and of the possibility of 
establishing new industries. With regard to migration, it 
is the duty of the Commission to investigate the settlement 
schemes proposed under the Migration Agreement, and also 
to consider the provisions and submission of other under¬ 
takings and schemes in relation to migration which may 
appear to be of advantage to Australia. Under this scheme 
a representative of the British Government is maintained in 
Australia to ensure close co-operation between the Govern¬ 
ments. Development and settlement schemes under the 
Migration Agreement of 1925 have been approved in prac¬ 
tically all of the Australian States. 

Being organised under the Conunonwealth Government, 
the Development and Migration Commission has authority 
in the various States only in connection with schemes in 
which it is proposed to borrow under the £34,000,000 
Agreement. However, most of the expenditure on develop¬ 
ment is likely to take place under this Agreement because of 
the assistance received from the British and Commonwealth 
Governments. The Commission has already done much to 
avoid embarkation on imprudent enterprises by collecting 
and co-ordinating available information before schemes are 
undertaken. The British Economic Mission was not pre¬ 
pared to condemn the schemes which had been approved by 
the Commission in the same manner as those which had been 
entered on previous to its organisation. However, the 
British Mission was of the opinion that its field of operation 
should be widened. At present its activities are confined 
largely to the field of intensive primary production.^ 

During 1926 the number assisted to migrate increased to 

^ Report of British Economic Mission to Australia^ 1929, p. 14. 
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65.543- The largest increase was to Canada. Only 8809 
had been assisted in 1925, and in 1926 the assisted migrants 
to Canada numbered 21,344. The effect of the Empire 
Settlement Act on migration to Canada was at last being felt. 
No new schemes of importance were negotiated. A minor 
scheme was arranged with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and the Scottish Immigrant Aid Society for the 
settlement of approximately 100 families on land in the 
Vermilion district in Alberta. Arrangements were made to 
place boys from public and secondary schools with approved 
farmers in New Zealand. Other migration schemes for 
juveniles and women were strengthened by such methods as 
further reductions in cost of passages, extension of free 
passages, or more generous grants to societies for testing, 
training and after care. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
of the Overseas Settlement Committee visited Canada in 
1926 with a view to stud)dng land settlement there, and 
investigating the progress made by those who had taken up 
land under the 3000 families scheme. At the end of 1926, 
1504 families, comprising 8381 souls, had been placed on the 
land. The Report refers to the scheme as a conspicuous 
success. But the statement that it ” promises to become the 
most successful effort in colonisation undertaken by any 
Government in modem times ” seems somewhat over- 
enthusiastic.^ At the end of 1928, 2997 British families, 
totalling 16,804 persons, had been settled under the scheme. 
Of these, 426 families had withdrawn, including 96 families 
who had returned to the United Kingdom. According to 
the Report of the Land Settlement Board, the remainder are 
experiencing var5dng fortunes but are making progress. 
Three himdred and sixty families are being settled during 
1929 to complete the scheme. 

In 1927, although the number of assisted migrants to 
Canada increased to 29,244, there was a decrease in the total 
number assisted. This was due to a falling off in the move¬ 
ment to Australia and New Zealand. There was some 
unemployment in Australia, and as the Labom: interests are 

* Report (» Visit to Canada in connection 'with British Settlement, 
p.46. 
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sensitive on the point of introducing settlers who may 
join the general drift to the towns and are also powerful 
politically, the State requisitions for settlers natiunlly 
decreased. Difficulties in New Zealand in connection with 
the marketing of farm produce caused a depression which 
resulted in unemployment and produced a similar result. 

An Agreement was made with the Government of Canada 
and the Government of New Brunswick to settle 500 families 
from the United Kingdom on farms in New Brunswick within 
a period of six years. A similar arrangement was made with 
Nova Scotia, which was to come into effect in 1929, but 
circumstances have rendered this impossible. Under the 
New Brunswick scheme, 95 families were placed in 1928 and 
102 in 1929. The Canadian Government during 1929 has 
also placed with farmers about 2500 singlemen who have been 
trained at the Ministry of Labour training centres in Great 
Britain. The Canadian railways and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company are also placing families with farmers, in addition 
to placing settlers on their own lands. An Agreement has 
been made with the Canadian Pacific Railway and the 
Hudson's Bay Company by which 200 families will be settled 
on new farms. The British Legion and the British Empire 
Service League assist in the settlement of ex-service men 
in Canada. 

The Land Settlement schemes in Australia, particularly 
the 2000 families scheme in Victoria and the 6000 families 
scheme in New South Wales, which were negotiated in 1923, 
have fallen far short of accomplishing the anticipated results. 
The number of families settled under the Victoria scheme at 
the end of 1927 was only 401, and under the New South Wales 
scheme 327. The reason is that the cost of creating new farms 
for settlers in these States is much higher than was at first 
anticipated. The same fact accounts for the decision to 
cease creating new settlements under the Western Australian 
Group Settlement Scheme. The minimum cost of creating 
a farm in Australia is estimated at £1500. " No large 
settlement scheme can be carried out at so high a cost per 
unit, and unless some less costly system can be devised, the 
settlement of British families on farms in Australia can only 
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be undertaken on a small scale and as an adjunct to general 
development.” ^ 

The cost of creating farms in Canada is less, but even there 
the initial expenditure often becomes a serious handicap 
on the success of tlie settler. 

In 1928 there was a still further decrease in migration to 
Australia of over 12,000. Migration to New Zealand also 
decreased from 7841 in 1927 to 4975 in 1928. The total 
migration from the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland 
was 126,834 compared with 153,505 in 1927. Of this 
number 108,982 went to the various parts of the Empire, 
more than 50 per cent, going to Canada. The number 
assisted under the Empire Settlement Act was 50,519, a 
decrease of over 10,000 on the 1927 and of over 15,000 on the 
Z926 figures. 

An episode of 1928 to which much publicity was given was 
the recruiting and sending of 8499 men, chiefly miners, to 
work in the harvest-fields in Canada. The arrangements 
had to be made hurriedly, there were cases of poor selection, 
and there were also instances of hardship in Canada, but these 
things were greatly exaggerated by members of the group 
and their friends. Some members of the party were con¬ 
firmed malcontents, others looked upon the trip as a sight¬ 
seeing excursion, others were physically unfit for the work. 
But the majority were found by the Canadian farmers to be 
honest in purpose and desirous of finding a new outlet in 
life. About 2000 remained in Canada, having obtained work 
during the winter. 

Great interest has been shown in the Western Australian 
Group Settlement Scheme, and at its inauguration it was 
hoped that it might become a model for future settlement 
schemes. Settlement under the scheme was not confined to 
families coming from the United Kingdom. There were 
three classes involved—^namely, Western Australian 
families, British families who had migrated to the State 
previous to the inception of the scheme, and British families 
migrating under the Empire Settlement Act. The idea 
behind the scheme was that a group of men working 

^ Report of the Overseas Settlement Committee for 1927, p. 27. 
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together under direction would accomplish better results in 
clearing and preparing the land, and that the problem of 
isolation in the bush would also be solved. The method 
adopted was first to send a few members of the group to 
erect temporary shacks to accommodate the families. This 
being done, the remaining members of the group arrived on 
the scene and the work of clearing and cultivating the land 
was begun under the direction of a foreman. The men were 
paid wages while this work was being carried out. At the 
end of two months, blocks of land were allotted by ballot to 
those who promised to be suitable. The communal work was 
still carried on, but members of the group could now employ 
their spare time on their own blocks. Twenty-five acres 
were to be cleared on each block, five acres of which were to 
be completely cleared ready for cultivation. Permanent 
cottages were supposed to be erected within a year to take 
the place of the temporary shacks. When the land was 
cleared to the extent indicated, the group was dissolved and 
the costs apportioned to the various blocks. The members 
of the group then began operations as individual landholders. 
All costs were chargeable against the blocks, and were 
repayable over a period of thirty years through the Agri¬ 
cultural Bank. Advances for stock and equipment were 
also made, with the necessary modifications in the terms of 
repa3mient. The total estimated cost per block was £1000.^ 
In reality this estimate was considerably exceeded. 

Even so well-devised a scheme early met with difficulties.® 
At the beginning, settlers arrived in greater numbers than 
could be handled satisfactorily. The shacks were placed 
together for convenience around the foreman's shack. 
When the men were at work, the women, being inadequately 
occupied, began to give trouble. There was no provision 
for the education of the children. Quarrels among the 
children led to quarrels among the mothers, which in some 
instances threatened to dissolve the groups. Later the 
shacks were erected separately on the blocks. 

^ Report of the British Overseas Settlement Delegation to Australia, 
1924. 

* Report on Group Settlement in Western Australia, 1926. 
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There was also great difficulty in getting suitable foremen. 
Medical facilities were bad. Prices were high because of 
the great difficulty of transportation. There was slacking 
on the part of some members of the groups. As all costs 
were charged to the land, this caused resentment on the part 
of those who were doing honest work. The result was that 
piece-work was substituted forthe day wage. This destroyed 
the communal idea in the scheme, which, at any rate, was 
not found to be satisfactory. There was also delay in getting 
the cottages erected, and some of the settlers had to wait two 
or three years before getting a permanent residence. In 
1926, of the various classes of family involved in the scheme, 
numbers ranging from 33 per cent, to 45 per cent, had left 
their blocks either voluntarily or involuntarily. This scheme 
provides another instance of the difficulties associated with 
the placing of people on the land. In any scheme of land 
settlement the details are all-important. The general 
policy of a scheme may be thoroughly sound, but it may well 
fail if the detailed arrangements for carrying out the poUcy 
are not planned with care and imagination. Good general 
staff work is as essential to success in colonisation as in war, 
for Nature can be a relentless enemy as well as a friend. 

The benefits to be obtained under the Empire Settlement 
Act may be secured in two ways. An individual or a 
family may be (a) nominated or (6) selected. Nomination 
may be made either by a friend or relative in one of the 
Dominions or by Approved Societies. The nominator 
becomes responsible for placing the nominee in suitable 
employment and undertakes to act in an advisory capacity 
to the settler. Societies Overseas may nominate not only 
individuals but types of settlers, such as farm labourers, 
domestics, etc. A Society becomes responsible for the 
placement of the number nominated. The nomination 
system has been used in Australia since the early colonisation 
days. It was adopted also in New Zealand at an early date. 
Its use in Canada is only recent, as it has been introduced 
under the working of the Empire Settlement Act, and 
applies only to families taking up agricultural emplo5ntnent 
and to women entering domestic service. The system has 
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been fotmd most valuable in Australia and New Zealand, 
and this is also the experience of Canada. The great merit 
of the system is that the settler has a friend on arrival. This 
is useful not only in the material sense, but from the psycho¬ 
logical point of view its value is incalculable. The use of 
the nomination system has expanded greatly since the 
passing of the Empire Settlement Act. 

Intending migrants who find it impossible to get a nomina¬ 
tion may make application to be " selected.” This applica¬ 
tion may be made to any Employment Exchange of the 
Ministry of Labour, or to the Emigration Ofiices of the 
various Dominions, and, in addition, in the case of Canada, 
to the offices of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
Railways. Persons selected must comply with the immi¬ 
gration regulations of the Dominion concerned. British 
migrants who pay their own passage simply comply with the 
ordinary immigration regulations. Those desiring to migrate 
under any of the assisted schemes naturally must undergo a 
more careful scrutiny, and must belong to one of the eligible 
classes. There are no such restrictions on the unassisted 
migrant. 

An interesting feature of the present migration movement 
is the training centres in Great Britain provided by the 
Ministry of Labour. Two types of courses are given. One, 
covering a period of about six weeks, is devoted largely to 
testing the prospective migrant as to physical and mental 
fitness for agricultural work of the type required in the 
Dominions. The other, covering a period of three months, 
not only carries out the process of testing, but gives training 
in the various farm operations required, such as care and 
management of horses and cattle, milking, use of various 
agricultural implements, etc. The object of these courses 
is not to turn out skilled farm workers, as this would be 
impossible in the time given, but primarily to test intending 
migrants as to suitability, to eliminate those who give 
evidence of being imsuitable for work on the land, and 
give a sound preliminary training to those who give evidence 
of fitness for farm work overseas. Emphasis is given to 
the creation of the requisite mental attitude to farming 
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operations, particularly under pioneer conditions. Very 
valuable work is being done at these institutions, and young 
men of a very promising t5rpe are being selected.^ 

Since the passing of the Overseas Settlement Act in 1922, 
about 302,000 people have been assisted to migrate, or an 
average of about 43,000 a year. During the five years 
1924-28 the average annual emigration from Great Britain 
was about 150,000. Even with the new policy of assisted 
migration the movement is smaller than under the pre-war 
system of unassisted migration. The object of the new 
policy was to bring about a redistribution of the population 
of the Empire. In accomplishing that object it has failed. 
This is not because of any lack of earnestness in tackling the 
problem, but is due to conditions, largely economic, which 
are discussed in the final chapter. 

^ Through the courtesy of the Ministry of Labour the writer had the 
opportunity to visit the Training Centres at Claydon and Brandon, and to 
see the w'ork of training actually in progress. 



CHAPTER XV 


SPECIAL EMIGRATION PROBLEMS: WOMEN, CHILDREN 
AND JUVENILES 

(A) Women 

The migration of women has always constituted a serious 
problem. While the immediate difficulties may be greater, 
the migration of families is ultimately the more successful. 
Attempts made in the past to transfer single women from 
the British Isles to the oversea parts of the Empire have not 
always been successful. Failure has been due chiefly to the 
lack of proper selection, the unsuitability of those migrated, 
and the difficulty which women accustomed to conditions 
in the British Isles find in fitting into the life in the newer 
places. The voluntary migration of women can scarcely 
be said to have been an unqualified success. Again the 
trouble has been the unsuitability of many of those migrat¬ 
ing. The system of granting bonuses to passage agents has 
been condemned because of the influence which these agents 
have exerted in the migration of unsuitable women. ^ The 
work of various societies engaged in assisting womenmigrants 
can be spoken of much more favourably. These societies 
have taken the trouble to find out the conditions in the 
Overseas Dominions, and have selected those whom they 
assist with a great deal of care. They also make provision 
for the reception of Women on their arrival at their destina¬ 
tion, and look after their interests during the voyage. 

But the problem of the migration of women is not merely 
one of removal. At the basis of the problem lies the dis¬ 
parity between the sexes in the various parts of the Common¬ 
wealth. The 1921 Census for England and Wales shows an 

* Report of Delegates appointed by the Overseas Settlement Committee 
to inquire as to openings for women in Canada. Cmd. 40^, X9X9* 
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excess of women over men of 1,702,802, or a ratio of 1095 
women to each 1000 men. Vital statistics indicate that 
there is no natural cause for this disproportion, since the 
higher mortality among males is approximately balanced by 
the larger number of males bom. There are two main 
causes of this disparity at the present time, viz. the male 
mortality during the war and emigration. From 1871 to 
1911 the excess of male over female emigration amounted 
to 590,000. This difference applies chiefly to Great Britain, 
as from Ireland the proportion of men and women emigrating 
has always been approximately equal. In fact, during some 
years there was an excess of female emigration from Ireland, 
and the pre-war Census of the United States showed that 
there were resident there almost 130,000 more females than 
males who were bom in Ireland. 

There are more males than females in the self-governing 
Dominions. This being so it would seem that the problem 
would be solved by the transfer of a certain number of 
females to the Overseas Dominions. But on closer view the 
solution is not so simple. A study of the age groups of the 
excess is necessary. We find that between the ages of 15 
and 43 there are just over 700,000 excess females. There 
are special difficulties associated with the emigration of 
females outside these ages, and it may be taken that for 
practical purposes the available migrants would be found in 
these age groups. But even within these groups there are 
limitations to migration that do not apply in the same degree 
to males. It is more difficult for women to be assimilated 
socially in a new community, and this difficulty increases 
with advance of age. The ideal age for women to migrate 
would be between 20 and 30. Beyond that age the possi¬ 
bility of natural and pleasantassimilationoverseas diminishes. 
Another difficulty presents itself in the Dominions them¬ 
selves. The major part of the male surplus is situated in 
the outlying rural districts. That women can find a life of 
real enjo}nnent in these districts is true. But the conditions 
call for exceptional qualities of both mind and body. This 
again would exclude many women who have been brought up 
in the social conditions of the British Isles. In the towns of 
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the Dominions the surplus male population is negligible, 
and in some cases there is an actual surplus of females. 
Consequently it cannot be hoped that the migration of women 
will in any sense solve the problem of the disparity of 
numbers between the sexes in Great Britain. 

While this is true, care should be taken under the new 
policy of State-assisted migration that this disparity is not 
increased by excess male migration. Every possible en¬ 
couragement and assistance should be given to women to 
migrate. Unfortunately the chief demand for women over¬ 
seas is limited to domestic service. Domestic service in the 
Dominions is less specialised than in the British Isles, and 
the demand is chiefly for those who are prepared to take part 
in all kinds of work necessary in the household. Apart 
from domestic service there are occasional opportunities for 
women in the nursing and teaching professions, particularly 
in the rural communities. But these are strictly limited in 
character. 

The freedom of life in the rural communities in the 
Dominions has many attractions, but it has also disadvan¬ 
tages. The greater distances, the lack of variety in social 
life, the sense of isolation that comes so often to those 
accustomed to life in more densely populated centres, all 
call for exceptional qualities. There is no doubt that one 
reason for the greater proportion of women in the towns in 
the Dominions is the tendency for emigrant women to avoid 
the rural districts, but even those born in the Dominions 
succumb to the attractions of the towns. Any attempt to 
remove women from the British Isles to the Dominions 
which is not accompanied by an effort to make rural con¬ 
ditions more attractive cannot fail to fall short of success. 
Instead of the cheerless “ shack " there should be a " home,” 
because this is the woman’s workplace. 

The Society for the Overseas Settlement of British 
Women, which is an amalgamation of the principal Women's 
Emigration Siocieties, acts as the Women's Branch over the 
Overseas Settlement Department in London and works in 
co-operation with various organisations in the Dominions. 
In addition to the general facilities provided by the Immi- 
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gration Departments in the Dominions, special hostels exist 
for the reception of women, and the hostels of the Girk’ 
Friendly Society, the Y.W.C.A. and other women’s organisa¬ 
tions are made available for woman migrants. 


(B) Children 

The history of child migration shows that life in the 
Dominions offers many advantages to children who are 
destitute, or lacking proper parental care. But arrange¬ 
ments for child migration have not always been of a desirable 
character. The treatment of children in the early part of 
the nineteenth century is one of the blots in the history of 
modem industry, and this was reflected in the methods of 
child migration. The Poor Law authorities, desiring to rid 
themselves of some of their burdens, resorted to the migra¬ 
tion of children. This practice became more and more 
general after the early Factory Acts made it more difficult 
to get pauper children accepted in the factories. But the 
methods of migration were such that even the hard life in 
the factories would have been preferable. This movement 
was carried on with a great deal of secrecy largely because 
the Poor Law authorities feared that if it were widely known 
there would be an inundation of children, but partly also 
because the conditions under which it was carried out were 
none too human. In 1830 the “ Society for the Suppression 
of Juvenile Vagrancy,” which afterwards became the 
” Children’s Friendly Society,” was formed, and carried out 
the first open migration of children. The aim of this Society 
was to assist destitute children to attain a useful life in one 
of the colonies. Before being sent out they were given 
training for a short period. The Cape of Good Hope was the 
destination to which the young migrants were sent at first,* 
but later Canada was chosen. The children were appren¬ 
ticed to respectable persons, and a certain amount of super¬ 
vision was exercised over their welfare. After the famine 
in Ireland over 4000 orphan girk were sent to New South 
Wales and South Australia, and provided with employ- 
* See Chapter VI, p. 118. 
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ment. The Poor Law Unions provided them with outfits, 
and paid their expenses to the port of embarkation, while 
the remaining expense was met by the Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commissioners out of the Australian Land 
Funds. About the same time the London Ragged Schools 
began to send parties of children to Australia, These 
children were taken chiefly from the Reformatory Schools, 
and the expense was met by the Emigration Commissioners. 
There was a great demand overseas for the children, but the 
Home authorities were strongly opposed to their migration. 
However, in spite of ofiicial opposition, this was carried on 
to some extent, and sometimes the Guardians contracted 
with sea-captains for the removal of children to various 
places overseas at a very small cost per head. Evidently 
these “ contractors ” had little difficulty in disposing of their 
charges as apprentices. It can be seen that under this 
system abuses would very easily arise. 

The first attempt at a thoroughly organised system of 
juvenile migration was made by two ladies. Miss Mac- 
pherson and Miss Rye, who were convinced of the greater 
opportunities for a successful career for orphan or neglected 
children in the Dominions. In the 'sixties they established 
“ Homes ” in England and in Canada. The " Homes ” 
in England were used for the purpose of training the children, 
and those in Canada were stations for the reception and 
distribution of their juvenile charges. In 1868-69 
Guardians of two or three Unions made use of their organisa¬ 
tion to send out a few pauper children with those going from 
the " Homes,” and in 1870 the Poor Law Board sanctioned 
the migration of pauper children under their care. Thus 
there were two classes of children dealt with, namely, pauper 
children and “ arabs ” or “ waifs and strays ” picked up from 
the streets. No distinction was made between these two 
classes in placing them in Canada. Of pauper children Miss 
Macpherson distributed 350, and Miss Rye 800. The ages 
of the children varied from 6 to 14. The pauper children had 
to give their consent to be migrated before two magistrates 
in Petty Sessions, and in the case of the other children the 
consent of the parents or guardians was supposed to be 
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received. The Guardians gave eight guineas for every 
pauper child taken out, and further assistance was given by 
the Government of the Dominion, and of the Province of 
Ontario. The children were sent to families, and applicants 
had to produce a recommendation from a clergyman or other 
respectable person. The children were applied for usually 
in advance of their arrival. The weak part of the work 
was the lack of proper means for the superintendence of the 
children after they had been placed. The great majority 
were well treated and were successful, but there were 
instances of ill-treatment and of waywardness, and in some 
cases of absolute failure. A Local Government Inspector 
was sent out from England in 1874 to inquire into the success 
of the scheme. His Report emphasised the weakness of 
the work, which undoubtedly existed, and did scant justice 
to the philanthropic efforts of the ladies, or the success which 
they had achieved.^ The result of this report was that the 
Local Government Board prohibited further migration of 
Poor Law children, but Miss Rye continued with the migra¬ 
tion of destitute children who were not under the Poor Law 
control. 

Expenditure for child migration was again sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board in 1883, and in 1888 definite 
arrangements were made with the Canadian Government for 
the reception and superintendance of the migrants, and from 
that time until 1924 Government children were sent to 
Canada under these regulations. It was necessary that each 
child should have at least six months’ training, be certified 
medically as suitable for migration, and be accepted by the 
Canadian Emigration authorities in London. Societies or 
individuals taking charge of the migration of the children 
were required to have “ Homes ” in Canada to which the 
childien were taken, and to which they could return in case 
of difficulty. Information of the placing of a child in a home 
in Canada had to be sent to the Government at Ottawa, and 
also to the Guardians of the Union from which the child was 

' Report to the President of the Local Government Board by Andrew 
Doyle. Esq., Local Government Inspector, as to the Emigration of Pauper 
Children to Canada. 1875. Letter by Miss Rye to the President of the 
Local Government Board. 1877. Report by Mr. Doyle. 1877. 
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taken, these Guardians being responsible for passing on the 
information to the Local Government Board. In placing 
the children an undertaking had to be given that regard 
would be made for the religious denomination of each child. 
The assent of the child before two magistrates remained 
necessary. Arrangements were made for the inspection of 
the children by Canadian Government Inspectors. Pauper 
children who were not orphans, deserted, or adopted by the 
Poor Law Guardians could not be migrated without the 
consent of their parents. 

The migration of children has been carried out entirely 
by voluntary societies. The Poor Law and Home Office 
authorities have made use of the facilities offered by these 
societies and have handed over to them the money which 
they were permitted by statute to spend for the migration 
of each child. In this way they were able to make use of 
the " Homes ” belonging to the societies in the British Isles 
and in Canada, and of the arrangements which were made 
for the care and supervision of the children. In 1914 there 
were seventeen Emigration Societies dealing with children, 
but by far the largest and most important of these was Dr. 
Bamardo’s Homes, which since its foundation has been 
responsible for the migration of approximately 31,000 
children. 

Before the passing of the Empire Settlement Act, the cost 
of migration, apart from a small grant made by the Canadian 
Government, was borne by the Societies, who raised their 
funds through voluntary subscriptions. Under the pro¬ 
visions of the Act, grants are made to Approved Societies 
for outfitting, testing, settling and after-care of children. 
These grants vary according to the work done by each 
Society. 

Until shortly before the war the migration of children was 
confined largely to Canada. In 1912 a farm school was 
opened at Pinjarri, 54 miles south of Perth, in Western 
Australia, under the auspices of the Child Emigration 
Society, which was founded by Kingsley Fairbridge. Since 
the war the school has been enlarged and very admirable 
work is being done. Children are also being sent to New 
South Wales through Dr. Bamardo’s Homes. 
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Considerable criticism of the system arose in Canada. 
At the request of the Canadian Government a delegation was 
appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1924, 
headed by Miss Margaret Bondfield, to investigate the 
system. 

About 78,000 had been taken out. Eleven societies had 
reception “ Homes.” In addition to minor defects in admin¬ 
istration, it was found that the homes to which the children 
were sent were not always personally inspected, and some 
homes were found to be unsuitable. In some cases the 
children were found happy in unhappy circumstances, and 
in others the reverse was true. The delegation concluded 
that " however excellent the placings, the migration of 
young children is open to objection in principle.” ^ 

There is the danger of using the children for profit and to 
over-working them, to the neglect of their education and the 
detriment of their future welfare generally. The Children’s 
Aid Societies in Canada which look after neglected and 
orphan children in Canada also raised objections, as they 
found difficulty in placing the Canadian children suitably. 
The Delegation further reported that ” taking the system 
at its best, boarded-out children transferred from homes in 
the United Kingdom to homes in Canada do not seem to us 
to have gained any appreciable advantage. The only 
justification for the system would be that the children grow 
up accustomed to Canadian conditions, and when of working 
age fit more easily into the social and economic life of the 
community.” * Finally, the Delegation concluded that 
“ the best age at which children should go to Canada is the 
statutory school-leaving age in the United Kingdom,” and 
they recommended that migration at this age should be 
encouraged by the British Government. The result was 
that child migration to Canada ceased. 

While child migration is open to serious abuse, there is no 
doubt that the prospects of orphan or neglected children are 
more hopeful in the Dominions than in the British Isles. 
The chief thing is to ensure that advantage is not taken of 
the relative helplessness of the child. Through a careful 
selection of homes and adequate after-care it should be 
* Report of the Delegation, 1924, p. 12. • Ibid., p. 13. 
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possible to accomplish this, and guard against the exploita¬ 
tion of child labour. 

Nevertheless, the happiest form of child migration is in 
families. Through the various schemes arranged under the 
Empire Settlement Act every encouragement is given to the 
migration of families. Each year more than one-third of 
the total number of assisted migrants are children, and the 
majority of these are members of families. 

(C) Juveniles 

There are in the United Kingdom about 800,000 boys and 
girls who reach the statutory school-leaving age each year. 
Allowing for those who continue their education, and girls 
who remain at home, about 550,000 juveniles come upon the 
labour market each year. Under present circumstances a 
great many of these cannot find employment. Others can 
find employment only in blind alley jobs, and later swell the 
ranks of the unemployed. Accurate statistics for unemploy¬ 
ment between the ages 14 to 18 are not easily obtained, but 
there is no doubt that juvenile unemployment in certain 
areas presents a serious problem. " In no other group is the 
demoralising influence of unemployment so rapid and so 
disastrous in its effects. The habit of work has to be learned, 
and to leave school at 14 and to loaf in idleness for one, two, 
three or more years destroys the will to work. It is to 
combat this deterioration that numerous centres for unem¬ 
ployed juveniles have been opened in the mining, and iron 
and steel, and shipbuilding areas. An appreciable proportion 
of the unemployed juveniles in these areas is now concen¬ 
trated in these centres, where their sense of discipline is 
being restored or maintained.” ^ 

Another class for whom opportunities for suitable employ¬ 
ment have become restricted in recent years is the Public 
School and Secondary School boy. 

From the point of view of the Dominions there is no more 
hopeful type of settler than the boy or girl in the juvenile 
group, and the opportunities offered in the Dominions should 

^ Report of the Industrial Transference Board, 1928, pp. 9-10. 
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be made sufficiently attractive to draw large numbers. 
Schemes of juvenile migration should be such as to appeal to 
the ambition of youth. Hence they should be plaimed for 
the future as well as for the present. If this is done, not 
only will assistance be given in the solution of the juvenile 
problem in Great Britain, but help will be given to the 
juveniles themselves, and valuable human material will be 
secured for the Dominions. 

The juvenile migrant is much more likely to become 
imbued with the atmosphere of his new home. As the years 
pass this becomes increasingly difficult, until at last we are 
presented with the spectacle of an unhappy individual 
thoroughly out of touch with his or her surroundings, and 
continually longing for the old land. In youth the roots of 
life have not penetrated so deeply, the uprooting and trans¬ 
planting process is not so difficult, and the possibilities of 
acclimatisation are infinitely greater. Hence every possible 
encouragement should be given to juvenile migration. 

There is evidence that the migration authorities in the 
United Kingdom and in the Dominions realise the hopeful¬ 
ness of this form of migration. The main opportunities 
offered are naturally in agriculture. " Experience has 
shown that boys between the ages of 14 and 20 years usually 
make the most successful settlers on the land. There are 
several reasons why this should be so : 

“ (i) Boys of this age adapt themselves to fresh conditions of 
climate and work more quickly and easily than grown-ups, who 
have formed more settled habits; 

“ (2) Their growing physique benefits greatly from an open- 
air life in a sunny climate; 

“ (3) Their natural love of the country and of animals leads 
to a keen interest in farm life; 

“ (I4) Being young, they can afford to spend a few years in 
gaining a thorough ^owledge of their work; 

“ (5) They make friends more quickly and soon become 
attached to the country in which they settle.” ^ 

Under the provisions of the Empire Settlement Act 
various juvenile migration schemes have been negotiated 
with the Government of the Overseas Dominions, with 

1 Opportunities for British Boys in the Dominions Overseas, p. 4. 
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Provincial and State Governments and with Approved 
Societies engaged in juvenile migration. These schemes 
involve selection, testing, and in some cases training of boys 
in the United Kingdom, and training, placement and after¬ 
care in the Dominions. For example, the Craigielinn Boys’ 
Training Farm " tests ” looboysperannum at the Institution 
in Scotland with a view to their migration as farm workers 
to Canada and Australia. A similar number is " tested " 
by the Church Army at its farm at Hampstead, and by Mr. 
Fegan’s Homes at the training farm at Goudhurst in Kent. 
The Church of England Waifs and Strays Society “ tests ” 
about 8o boys a year at the Training Farm in Staffordshire. 
Similar work is being done by Local Migration Committees 
which are being formed in various parts of the United 
Kingdom. The work of the Salvation Army Training Farm 
at Hadleigh in Essex is well known. 

Overseas the arrangements for the reception and care of 
the boys varies. The practice of apprenticing boys to 
farmers under agreement and supervision has been adopted 
in Queensland and South Australia. In Victoria the Boy 
Scouts Association nominates a number of Boy Scouts each 
year for settlement in that State, and becomes responsible 
for their placement and after-care. Similar work is done in 
Western Australia by the Young Australia League, where 
there is also a boy settlement scheme under the Church of 
England. 

In New South Wales the “ Dreadnought ” Training 
Scheme is famous. In 1909 a fund was started in New 
South Wales to build a " Dreadnought ” battleship and 
present it to the British Government. The provision of a 
squadron by the Commonwealth Government rendered this 
unnecessary and the money was used to establish training 
farms for boys. The boys are trained and placed with 
farmers, and after-care given. 

Through what is known as the " Big Brother Movement,” 
selected boys going to Victoria, South Australia and New 
South Wales are placed under the care of responsible men 
who act as " Big Brothers " to them until they reach the 
age of 21. The " Big Brother ” undertakes to advise, help 
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and guard the welfare of his " Little Brother,” who also 
undertakes to accept the advice and guidance given. In 
New Zealand a scheme was organised for placing Public and 
Secondary School boys with farmers for agricultural training. 
A memorial scheme to the officers and men of the British 
Navy and Mercantile Marine organised by the New Zealand 
Sheep Owners’ Association has provided two training farms, 
one for boys and the other for girls who are children of 
sailors who were killed or disabled during the war. A farm 
colony for the training of boys has been established at 
Putaruru, near Rotorua, by the Salvation Army, which 
becomes responsible for their welfare for three years. The 
1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association has training farms for 
boys in South Africa, but the necessity for the possession of 
considerable capital to buy land limits the opportunities to 
those who are in a position to secure this. In Canada the 
Ontario Government maintains a training farm at Vimy 
Ridge near Guelph where boys are trained until they are 
placed in employment with selected farmers. The British 
Immigration and Colonisation Association of Montreal 
places boys in Ontario and Quebec. In Alberta, boys are 
given training at the Provincial Agricultural Schools and 
placed with farmers. Similar arrangements have been made 
with Manitoba and Saskatchewan, where the University 
Extension Department is responsible for the placing of the 
boys. 

To make it possible for boys settling in Canada to take up 
land, an arrangement has been made to make loans to young 
men between 21 and 25 years of age to purchase and equip 
farms of their own. Boys must have saved £100 by the time 
they are ready to start farming on their own account. 

The Church of England Council of Empire Settlement is 
placing 1200 boys and200 girls in the Dominions during 1929. 

Other schemes provide for the training of boys at various 
Agricultural Collegesand Schools in the Dominions. Through 
the Fellowship of the British Empire Exhibition, 155 
scholarships for boys are provided in New South Wales. 
Arrangements have been made with Ontario Agricultural 
College and Macdonald Agricultural College at Montreal 
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to give British boys a thorough grounding in the theory and 
practice of Canadian farming. Students are placed with 
fanners during the summer months. 

This sketch of what is being done to assist juvenile 
migrants reveals something of the interest being taken in 
the problem. It is the most hopeful phase of the whole 
migration movement. More attention, however, should be 
directed to the opportunities in the Dominions for higher 
education in the Universities Boys who anticipate going 
overseas to enter the professions could with great advantage 
receive their training in the Dominions. The facilities 
offered to-day by the Universities overseas compare favour¬ 
ably with those given in the British Isles. In addition, the 
advantages of making friends and getting into the life of the 
country at that stage of development are incalculable. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE MIGRATION PROBLEM TO-DAY 

The migration policy which was endorsed by the Con¬ 
ference of Prime Ministers in 1921, and embodied in the 
Empire Settlement Act of 1922, is based on the idea of a 
redistribution of the white population of the Empire through 
Government-aided migration in such a way as to minister 
to the development of the resources of the Empire as a whole. 
At the Imperial Economic Conference in 1923 it was stated 
that 

" The primary object of the new policy is to promote the 
development of Empire production and consequently of Empire 
trade. A growing population overseas is a necessary condition 
and concomitant of the development of Empire production. It is 
not the only factor, since movement of population cannot by 
itself be effective unless the settlers are able to make good and to 
find markets for the produce of their labour. . . . The new policy, 
therefore, aims at remed5dng the shortage of white population 
overseas and at diminishing in some degree the present excessive 
inequality of distribution of the white population of the Empire, 
while at the same time ensuring that a larger proportion of the 
normal stream of migrants from the more densely populated 
countries of the Empire shall be retained under the British 
flag. It should not be looked upon as a remedy for the 
immediate abnormal unemplo}nnent in this country, but 
rather as a constructive method of increasing the strength 
and well-being of the white nations which owe allegiance to 
the Crown." ^ 

At that time the new policy was only in its infancy and it 
was impossible to estimate its success. In 1926, at the date 
of the Imperial Conference, the trend of events could be seen 
more clearly, but the discussion of the new policy was still 

^ Record of Proceedings of the Imperial Economic Conference, 1923, 

p. 123 . 
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characterised by considerable optimism. A resolution was 
passed to the effect that 

" The Conference is of the opinion that the problem of oversea 
settlement, which is that of a redistribution of the white popula¬ 
tion of the Empire in the best interests of the whole British 
Commonwealth, is one of paramount importance, especially as 
between Great Britain on the one hand, and Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand on the other. The Conference notes with 
satisfaction that the desired redistribution of population is being 
accelerated by the policy which has been consistently pursued 
since its acceptance by the Resolution of the Conference of Prime 
Ministers in 1921. It endorses the view expressed at that Con¬ 
ference, that the policy should be a permanent one. It recog¬ 
nises that it would be impracticable, owing to financial, economic 
and political considerations, to promote mass movements of 
population, but it is satisfied that by continuous adherence to the 
present poUcy it should be possible steadily to increase the flow of 
population to those parts of the British Commonwealth where 
settlers are most needed for development and general security, 
and where they will find the greatest opportunities.” ^ 

At that time the Act had been in operation four and a half 
years and assistance had been given to 189,000 migrants, or 
an average of approximately 42,000 a year. Whether this 
result gave sufficient grounds for satisfaction may be ques¬ 
tioned. Further, the resolution adopted by the Imperial 
Conference does not seem quite consistent. In one part the 
paramount importance of the redistribution of the white 
population of the Empire is noted, and in another the 
impracticability of transferring any large bodies of people. 
The questions might be asked; ” Is the redistribution of 
the white population possible without mass movements of 
population ? ” and, ” Did not the impossibility of mass 
movements which was recognised at that time indicate the 
failure of the Empire Settlement Act as the instrument of 
the redistribution policy ? ” What the financial, economic 
and political considerations were which made a large 
migration movement policy impracticable were not stated, 
although, evidently, they were discussed. The financial 
and economic hindrances would be associated with the 
difficulty of accelerating the development of the resources 

^ Appendix to the Summary of Proceeding of the Imperial Conference 
1926, p. 286. 
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of the Dominions consistently with the credit of the 
Dominions, and in such a way as to secure reasonable returns 
to those engaged in that development. The political con¬ 
siderations would be based partly on economic factors such 
as the dread of unemployment on the part of Labour, and of 
over-production on the part of the farmers. Other factors 
in the political situation are racial and religious. It would 
seem that the failure of the policy was evident at that time, 
yet there was no restatement of policy, and the Overseas 
Settlement Office was still saddled with an impossible task. 

It may be pointed out that the possible appropriations 
under the Act have never been fully utilised, and that this 
is evidence of the adequacy of the Act. The Act is un¬ 
doubtedly adequate to do the work that is being done, that 
is, assist individuals who desire to migrate and who cannot 
do so without assistance. But to speak of this as a redis¬ 
tribution of the white population of the Empire is somewhat 
flattering. 

Seeing the failure of the new policy, some have advocated 
more ambitious measures, and have suggested that financial 
provision for Empire economic development should be made 
on a large scale. Typical of this group is the following 
statement: 

" We maintained that for this purpose only, a fund of 
£200,000,000, whether raised directly by the State or guaranteed, 
would not have been too much; and, on the contrary, would have 
been the best investment that a debt-ridden and tax-ridden nation 
could make. The territories under the flag are wide and rich, 
and various enough to compensate us, if rightly used, for every 
post-war disadvantage that confronts us throughout the rest of 
the world." 1 

The suggestion has been made that a large tract of land in 
Canada should be taken over by the British Government and 
settled after the manner of the early British colonies in North 
America by a colonisation company.® Another suggestion 
is that a purely commercial company should be formed to 
purchase large tracts of land in Canada for settlement 
purposes. The idea behind these suggestions is that some- 

* J. L. Garvin in The Observer, April 7th, 1929. 

* Letter in Times, March 6th, 1929, signed by hve Members of the 
British House of Commons. 
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thing on a grand scale must be done if any considerable 
body of people is to emigrate. It is also thought that such a 
scheme would speed up the emigration movement by getting 
rid of the red tape involved in the operation of the various 
schemes under the Empire Settlement Act. 

Had a bold and imaginative policy of Empire development 
been undertaken soon after the conclusion of the war, the 
claims made for such a policy might have been realised. The 
full co-operation of the Governments of the Dominions would 
have been necessary. The scale of the policy should have 
been such as to make failure a practical impossibility. 
Whatever may have been the chances of the success of such 
a policy at that time, the situation is not favourable to-day. 
To inaugurate development on the scale suggested would 
be extremely difficult. Any such scheme would require the 
support of the people, and it is doubtful if any of the Govern¬ 
ments of the Empire dare involve the nation in the financial 
liabilities which would be incurred. In Great Britain, the 
charge would be made that similar expenditure at home 
would produce more employment, and in the Dominions, 
those already there would object to special favour to new¬ 
comers. Economic, racial and religious prejudices would 
also come into play. Consequently such a policy is outside 
the realm of practical politics. 

The possibility of the success of a colonisation company 
organised on commercial lines is doubtful. The history of 
colonisation schemes in the past does not give much ground 
for optimism. That such an enterprise should meet with 
success wouldrequire exceptionally favourable circumstances. 
The difficulty of land settlement at the present time would 
indicate that the conditions necessary for success do not 
exist. Further, such a company would have to compete 
with otherenterprises in the securing of the necessary capital. 
That a scheme sufficiently attractive to secure the requisite 
capital could be organised is doubtful. 

The conditions throughout the self-governing Dominions 
are such that migration movement must of necessity be 
restricted in extent. Once a scheme of assisted migration 
is put in operation there must be selection. The final word 
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in that selection must be with the Dominion Governments. 
There are more people who make application for assistance 
than the Dominions are willing to accept, but it is question¬ 
able if many of those rejected would make suitable material 
for overseas development. 

Under the Empire Settlement Act, actual financial assist¬ 
ance for a much larger movement could be made available, 
but expenditure must be on at least a 50-50 basis with the 
other governments of the Empire, consequently conditions 
in the Dominions are of vital importance. 

There is evidence at times of a tendency towards im¬ 
patience with the hesitancy of the Dominion Governments to 
embark on extensive settlement schemes. This was evident 
in the Report of the Industrial Transference Board in 1928. 

“ We are justified,” it was said, “ in expecting that those of 
our unemployed who are suitable shall be given opportunities 
and a welcome overseas. It is useless to ignore the certainty 
that if some of the younger unemployed are to have fuller chances 
of becoming productive members of the community before the 
rust of an enforced idleness has eaten into their character, they 
must be helped to find chances in the wider lands of the Dominions. 
With all the human misery and economic waste of the problem 
before us, we feel that it would be deplorable that such opportuni¬ 
ties as the British Empire has to offer should, through lack of 
organised effort here or overseas, or for other causes, be denied to 
British workpeople." ^ 

The Prime Minister, speaking in the House of Commons 
during the debate on the report said : 

“ Their view is that in the Overseas Dominions, notably Canada 
and AustraUa, with their wide territories and great natural 
resources, there are great possibilities for a very large number of 
men who are willing to turn their hand to the first job that comes 
along and to work hard; but they feel that the intervention of 
Governments, with all the caution that is involved owing to 
political considerations, is gradually turning the idea of a courage¬ 
ous adventure—with a big chance of success, even if there may 
be sonie risk of failure—^into a slow and restricted policy of 
migration confined to guaranteed employment. It is not in 
this way that the Dominions were built up, or b^an their fine 
story, nor is it in this way that they will attract large numbers of 
British people." • 

^ Report of the Industrial Transference Board in 1928, p. 36. 

* Hansard, 1928, Vol. 220, p. 1134. 
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Such impatience is the result of failure to give due place 
to conditions in the Dominions. The economic situation 
in the Dominions differs from that under which a com¬ 
paratively unrestricted immigration was permitted. The 
area of land immediately available for settlement is limited. 
Even when there were considerable tracts of land available 
in Australia and New Zealand it was necessary to secure 
settlers through a policy of assisted migration. Canada was 
more attractive to the unassisted migrant because of the 
lower cost of passage, and, since the opening of the West, 
by the attraction of free grants of land. The possibility of 
securing free land is now so restricted as to be practically 
non-existent. To point to the wide spaces of the Dominions, 
and compare the density of population per square mile with 
that of the British Isles, does not convey any valuable 
information, beyond the fact that the area of these countries 
is large and the population is relatively small. Deductions 
with regard to possible population are likely to be misleading. 
To argue that a density of population similar to that of the 
British Isles is possible is absurd. A great part of the 
territory of the Overseas Dominions will never be able to 
support a human population on any considerable scale, and 
much of it is incapable of supporting anything. The amount 
of land available for settlement is limited. That there are 
areas which may be opened up is true, but the amount of 
capital involved and the securing of additional markets for 
the produce makes this development comparatively slow. 
This situation was brought home to the Dominion Govern¬ 
ments when they set about to settle their returned soldiers 
on the land. The cost of creating feirms for ex-soldiers has 
been enormous. That the Governments hesitate to embark 
on extensive new schemes is not to be wondered at. There 
is a vast difference between space in the Dominions and 
genuine economic opportunity there. In Australia the land 
settlement schemes in South Australia and Victoria had to be 
stopped because of the cost of creating farms. In Western 
Australia the Group Settlement Scheme had to be curtailed 
for similar reasons. It is estimated that a large proportion 
of the ;£8,ooo,ooo spent on the group settlement scheme in 
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Western Australia is irrecoverable. The Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Scheme in New South Wales is in a similar 
situation. Only about one-third of the irrigable land made 
available under the scheme is being used for the purpose for 
which it was originally intended, and even on this land only 
a small portion of the interest is being paid on the capital 
allocated to it. Those responsible for the Murray River 
Irrigation Scheme are faced with the problem of making 
profitable use of this land, since there is difficulty in finding 
a market for the produce of irrigated lands already in 
existence.* 

The policy of closer settlement in areas already occupied 
has been adopted in Australia and New Zealand. In some 
schemes the Government has power to repossess land, in 
others the rearrangement can only be made voluntarily. 
In Western Canada many of the large farms have been 
subdivided by their owners and resettled. This more 
intensive use of areas already developed requires smaller 
capital outlay, as roads and railways already exist, and it is 
not unlikely that closer settlement would provide more 
reasonable opportunities for settlers than the opening up of 
new areas at great expense. 

Another factor in the problem is that the pioneers to-day 
face a different situation from that of their forerunners a 
hundred years ago. The home is a much less self-sufficient 
institution economically. We are much more dependent 
to-day on the services of people outside the home. The days 
of the spinning-wheel and the loom are gone. The art of 
doing what were once simple things in the home is being lost. 
Consequently people to-day are not so well equipped to face 
life in isolation. This means that considerably greater 
preparation before settlement is necessary. The develop¬ 
ment of social interdependence has made impossil)le the 
placing of people at great distances from their fellows or 
from organised society. The result must be a slowing-up 
of the process of developing new areas. 

The appointment of the Development and Migration 
Commission in Australia would appear to be agenuine attempt 

^ Report of the Britidt Economic Mission to Australia. 1929, pp. 9-ir. 
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to deal with the problems of national economic development. 
Under the 1925 Agreement with the British Government, 
schemes of land settlement and development have been 
arranged with Victoria, Western Australia, South Australia, 
New South Wales and Queensland, involving an expenditure 
of £9,300,000. Yet, with all this, migration to Australia and 
New Zealand has been decreasing during the past two years, 
and conditions are such that a decrease is likely to continue 
for some time. To anyone studying the Report of the British 
Overseas Settlement Delegation to Australia in 1924, the 
difficulties to be faced by the agriculturist starting on a small 
scale and with little capital are apparent. 

All this would indicate that the Dominions have reached a 
new stage in their economic development. The era of rapid 
expansion is over, and henceforth progress will be gradual. 
The areas of land actually available for use in agriculture are 
limited. Forest lands have to be cleared, and dry areas 
irrigated. In many cases the cost of clearing forest land 
under present methods is greater than the actual market 
value of the cleared land. Again, the economic feasibility 
of irrigation schemes depends upon the cost of irrigation in 
relation to the economic value of the land, which again 
depends on its productive capacity and the possibility of 
securing adequate markets. 

It is such considerations as these which make statements 
about the space available in the Overseas Dominions seem 
so exaggerated. That there are and will continue to be 
opportunities for the care of an increasing population over 
and above the native natural increase is beyond doubt. For 
example, in Western Canada new territories are being opened 
up through a revival of railroad construction. This will 
make possible the settling on the land of considerable 
numbers in the near future. There are other areas which 
will be opened up as conditions make such development 
feasible. But the possible extent of these opportunities is 
not to be measured by the extent of the area of the Dominions, 
but by the possibility of sane economic development of 
natural resources, which depends ultimately on markets. 
An extension of the policy of Imperial preference has been 
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suggested as a means of creating and expanding the markets 
for the produce of the Dominions, and at the same time 
creating a market for British goods. It has been pointed 
out that the inhabitants of the British Dominions are the 
best customers for British goods, and that the policy of 
Overseas Settlement must be part of an Empire economic 
policy. 

To attempt to settle large numbers of people in the 
Dominions without giving them proper economic opportunity 
would be disastrous. If the policy of unrestricted migration 
had been continued following the war, it is likely that there 
would have been for a short time following the beginning of 
unemployment in the British Isles a considerable increase in 
the number of migrants. This would have led to greater 
unemployment in the Dominions. The result would have 
been the practical cessation of migration. It is questionable 
whether in the long run, without any restriction on the part 
of the Dominion Governments, the number of migrants 
actually remaining in the Dominions would be greater than 
under the present policy. The number of migrants who in 
the past have subsequently left the Dominions for other 
countries is significant. This movement is not confined to 
Canada, which is close to the population magnet of the 
United States. Australia and New Zealand also have 
considerable loss of population through emigration. 

It has been contended, in opposition to the attitude of 
Labour in the Dominions, that the immigrant as such does 
not come as a competitor into the labour market, diminishing 
the opportunities of employment for others, and tending to 
lower the standard of wages and of living. It is pointed out 
that the true employer of labour is the purchaser of the goods 
that labour produces, and that each immigrant as a con¬ 
sumer becomes an employer of labour, and thus helps to 
keep up the demand for labour and maintain the standard 
of wages and the standard of living. Such process of reason¬ 
ing fails to take all the facts into consideration, and the 
happy result indicated does not always follow. The wages 
that the immigrant earns may well be spent largely in giving 
emplo5nnent to labour in some other part of the world, while 
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at the same time he is competing disastrously with the other 
members of his group in the economic area in which he is 
working. The fact is that excessive immigration has caused 
competition and unemployment. That adjustments are 
made in process of time is outside the question. Neverthe¬ 
less. it is also true that there are times when labour organisa¬ 
tions overseas are over-sensitive to the danger of immigrant 
competition, and when a legitimate desire to protect their 
interests degenerates into something approaching the dog- 
in-the-manger attitude. 

The possibility of increasing migration from the United 
Kingdom to-day depends largely on the development of the 
Dominions. There are many minor factors which hinder 
migration, but the chief factor is the limitation to real 
economic opportunity at any given time. It has been seen 
that economic distress, or the dread of that distress, is the 
main force leading people to desire to migrate. The extent 
to which that desire is actually attained depends on greater 
relative opportunity elsewhere. This has led to the conten¬ 
tion that superior conditions in the country to which migrants 
proceed is the active cause of migration. The superiority 
of conditions must be considerable before it moves people in 
satisfactory circumstances to break the ties with the land of 
their birth. If the question is looked at solely from the 
point of view of the country receiving the migrants, it might 
be said that prosperity there had caused the immigration. 
But this is only a partial view of the situation. The migra¬ 
tion movement depends on the relative social conditions 
in the countries of emigration and immigration. Conse¬ 
quently the migration movement is greatest when there is 
prosperity in the countries of immigration, and distress in 
the country of emigration. When distress is general the 
migration movement is less, because people have no alter¬ 
native than to bear their misfortunes. 

During the last forty years there has been a general 
tendency for periods of prosperity and depression to coincide 
in the great industrial and commercial countries such as 
Great Britain, the United States and Germany. It is this 
which has given the peculiar character to emigration from 
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the British Isles in the pre-war period, in that the motive 
was not so much actual distress as the pull of greater oppor¬ 
tunity elsewhere. This general coincidence of prosperity 
and depression in the more advanced industrial countries 
is due to greater similarity in economic development and to 
closer economic relationships based on modern facilities for 
transportation and communication. This coincidence has 
been accompanied by a tendency towards greater freedom of 
population movement during periods of prosperity. An 
analysis of emigration statistics for the British Isles during 
the nineteenth century reveals a tendency for an increase in 
the movement to take place about the beginning of the 
second year of the period of depression, and this increase has 
carried over into the succeeding period of prosperity.^ 
There are indications that the development of means of 
communication leading to more rapid dissemination of 
information regarding employment conditions in various 
countries has shortened the period of lag. During the 
business fluctuations of the last thirty years the lag in 
emigration has been between four and twelve months.® 
That this is due to increased faciUties for receiving informa¬ 
tion regarding conditions in the country of destination is 
further indicated by the fact that emigration from Canada to 
the United States is more quickly influenced by a decline 
in industrial activity in the United States than is the case 
with emigration from European countries, to which informa¬ 
tion travels more slowly and tends to be less definite. 

It is open to question whether in purely statistical analyses 
of the emigration movement sufficient emphasis is given to 
this lag between business and emigration cycles. A causal 
relationship cannot be concluded from coincidence in time. 
Emigration is an essentially human movement, and a mental 
attitude towards circumstances and environment created 
during a period of distress may easily find embodiment in 
action during the succeeding period of prosperity. It may 
be even that in some cases prosperity succeeding depression 
provides the means of carrying out an intention to emigrate 

^ See pp. 837-28. 

• Migration and Business Cycles, Jerome, p. 95. 
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arrived at previously. The attempt to deduce general 
principles regarding emigration by means of purely statistical 
analysis is liable to fail because of the supreme importance 
of psychological factors which statistics do not reveal.^ 

The question of the influence of prosperity and depression 
on emigration was discussed by Sir Robert Giffen in 1885.* 
After an analysis of the statistics, he suggested the prob¬ 
ability that at that time it was the state of trade in the 
United States which determined the strength of the current 
of emigration from Europe, as the United States was the 
chief country to which emigrants were proceeding. He 
also suggested that during the early years of the periods of 
prosperity there was more capital available for investment 
in new countries, and that this, creating more emplo5mient, 
gave the " appearance of probability ” to the assumption 
that prosperity is the cause of emigration. “There is no doubt, 
however, ’ ’ he continues, ‘ ‘ that prosperity in the way described 
is only a contributory cause. The main cause is the great 
demand for labour in new countries when times are good 
there, from whatever cause, and it is only a coincidence that 
times are good in these countries when they happen to be 
good in the old countries themselves. ’ ’ Deductions which do 
not seem to be warranted have led to the tendency to place 
the depression in the United Kingdom in the forefront of the 
causes of the decrease in migration since the war. Such 
simple deductions do not assist in the understanding of the 
problem, and may possibly lead some to conclude that with 
an improvement in economic conditions in the United 
Kingdom migration will naturally increase. There is no 
principle of emigration which can be deduced to justify this 
conclusion. No two emigration cycles are exactly alike. 
The immediate circumstances are all important, and, as 

^ The different methods of collecting emigration statistics at various 
periods increases the necessity for a very careful analysis of the statistics, 
and an interpretation of these based on a study of economic and other 
circumstances affecting the movement. While they are sufficiently 
accurate to indicate the general trend of the movement, the attempt to 
deduce principles from short periods is likely to lead to inadequate 
conclusions. 

• Report to the Board of Trade on Emigration and Immigration for 1884, 
pp. 6-7; and Report of the Overseas Settlement Committee for 1924, p. 20. 
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pointed out, any increase in emigration from the British 
Isles must be associated with greater relative economic 
opportunity available elsewhere to the people who desire 
to migrate. 

One of the most serious difficulties in the problem of 
migration from the United Kingdom is the decline in the 
rural population. The main field of development in the 
Dominions is on the land. In the United Kingdom the 
surplus population is largely in urban employment. That 
men from the towns can succeed on the land is true, but they 
are at a disadvantage not only from the point of view of 
training, but psychologically. 

Further, the prirtiary producer is at a disadvantage in 
dealing with other economic groups in marketing his produce. 
The Dominions Royal Commission in referring to agriculture 
reported: " During our journeys throughout the Empire 
we have been impressed by the fact, which is general in the 
world and which is not confined to any particular epoch, 
that the industries engaged in the utilisation of the land are 
less remunerative than city trades and the occupations of 
middlemen and merchants. Too much of the profit appears 
to go to the distributing interests and not enough to the 
primary producer. This tends to concentrate people to an 
undue extent in large cities and to withdraw them from the 
country districts where their presence is most needed. 
Apart from the financial attraction of the city, life there 
presents greater amenities and greater excitement than do 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits.” In spite of the 
development of co-operative marketing in certain phases 
of agricultural production this situation still largely 
prevails. 

The persistence of agricultural depression in spite of 
improved methods of marketing, and the lowering of costs 
of production, would indicate that the cause of the difficulty 
is still more serious and fundamental. It has been pointed 
out that during the past fifty years there has been a very 
pronounced fall in the price of food, relative to that of 
other conunodities. On the basis of the index number 
published in The Statist this fall has been calculated to be 
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fron^ a value of about XX4 in x88o to about 90 in X925.^ 
The general situation of the agricultural industry through¬ 
out the world woidd suggest over-production rather than 
under-production. The drift to the towns, and the hesi¬ 
tancy to embark on agricultural pursuits is not to be 
attributed merely to social amenity but to economic 
advantage. 

The increase in the cost of transportation is another 
restrictive factor. This applies more particularly to those 
who are not eligible for or who do not wish to migrate with 
Government assistance. One of the disadvantages of a 
system of assisted migration is that it tends to discourage 
those who prefer to fight their own battles. This class 
formed the most valuable element in the movement in the 
past. Many of those who have done most to develop the 
Dominions were families who through misfortune were in 
danger of slipping into a lower social stratum. Rather than 
do so they migrated to a new country where the opportuni¬ 
ties for building up or recovering fallen fortunes were greater, 
and where it was easier to begin over again. The new 
policy does not appeal to this class so strongly. Yet the 
cost of transportation overseas is so great as to be a vital 
consideration in the decision whether to migrate or not. 
One of the difficulties with a policy of assisted migration is 
that it has a tendency, if the schemes are not very carefully 
planned, to discourage the better type of migrant. Conse¬ 
quently, while the stream is increased by assistance given 
to one group, the migrants from another group are dis¬ 
couraged, the result being that the actual increase in 
migration due to assistance is not to be measured by the 
number assisted. This difficulty has been seen, and, in the 
case of Canada, an attempt is being made to meet it by an 
arrangement with the shipping companies to convey 
migrants from the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland 
who intend residing permanently in Canada at the rate of 
£10, such passage to be considered as having been fully paid. 

The main difficulty is that for the class which has always 

* ••The Over-production of Food," R. A. Fisher, in The Realist, July 
1929. 
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formed the largest part of the migration stream, i.e. the 
workers, there has been a levelling up of economic oppor¬ 
tunity as between the British Isles and the Dominions. 
This is due largely to the various provisions through social 
legislation for the protection of the worker ih his work, in 
unemployment, in sickness and in old age. There have been 
many foolish statements about the moral effect of these 
provisions on the British workman and equally foolish 
replies. That this protection has a deleterious effect on 
some is undoubted, but in the last analysis it is not a moral 
question but one of economic advantage. It hsis been 
calculated that the social services provided in the United 
Kingdom, such as protection in sickness, unemployment and 
old age, are equivalent to an additon of £1 los. a week to 
wages. Or, in other words, if the worker had to pay full 
insurance rates for the protection provided by the State it 
would cost him £l ios. a week.^ It is not, then, a matter for 
surprise that migrants inquire whether such protection exists 
in the Dominions. An Inter-Departmental Committee 
appointed to inquire into the effect on migration of schemes 
of Social Insurance reported in 1926. After a careful 
survey of the situation the Committee concluded; " We 
believe that the cumulative effect of the various schemes of 
social insurance is a subsidiary one. These schemes have an 
effect in discouraging migration, both directly as a result of 
the sense of security they induce, and indirectly in that they 
raise standards of living in this country, and so counteract 
to an appreciable extent the attraction of the life of inde¬ 
pendence offered in the Dominions.” * While this factor 
may be subsidiary it is important, and there is little doubt 
that the general tendency of social legislation to-day has 
a greater psychological effect than any statistics would 
indicate. 

The conclusion seems to be that the policy of the redistri¬ 
bution of the white population of the Empire has failed, and 
that in so far as the Empire Settlement Act was intended to 

* “ British Immigration," by R. England, in Queen’s Quarterly, 19^9> 
p. 141. 

' Report of the Committee, 1926, p. 25. 
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be the instrument of that policy it shares in its failure. This 
failure is in no sense associated with a faulty or inefficient 
administration of that Act. There is every evidence that 
those upon whom this burden fell were both earnest and 
efficient. But they were given an impossible task. They 
fought bravely against odds which must at times have 
seemed appalling. Gradually we find the sense of failure 
growing, until in the Report of the Overseas Settlement 
Committee for 1928 we find the statement, " If His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom should consider that 
existing conditions make it necessary to go further in the 
endeavour to secure a more rapid transfer of population 
from this country to the Dominions, it would be necessary 
to invite the Dominion Governments to agree to the adoption 
of a fresh policy outside the financial basis of the Empire 
Settlement Act.” ^ 

There are indications that in the near future the number 
of available migrants from the United Kingdom wiU decrease. 
During the war there was a decrease in the birth-rate which 
did not appear to the casual observer of the statistics of total 
population increase, as this decrease and the loss due to the 
war were balanced to a large extent by the cessation of 
emigration. Those born during the war are now coming 
into the labour market. The lower birth-rate at that time 
means that the recruits to the labour market during the next 
few years will be fewer. It has been estimated by the 
Ministry of Labour that the number of occupied juveniles 
in the United Kingdom is likely to fall from 2,175,000 in 
1927 to 1,756,000 in 1933, and that there will be 419,000 
fewer juveniles available for employment in 1933 than in 
1927, a decline of 20 per cent. The London Advisory 
Council for Juvenile Employment anticipate an actual 
shortage of juvenile labour in the London area.* 

The policy of the reorganisation of industry now in 
operation will ultimately bear fruit in increased emplo3anent 
also for adults, and will tend to reduce available migrants. 

^ Repoit of fhe Overseas Settlement Committee for 1928, p. 15. 

* Annual Report for 1928, Par. 4. See also Ministry of Labour Memo¬ 
randum on Shortage, Surplus and Redistribution of Juvenile Labour, 1929. 
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There has been a steady decrease in the birth-rate in the 
United Kingdom since 1871. This has been partially com¬ 
pensated by a decline in the death-rate. “ While in the 
nature of things the birth-rate may fall further and faster, 
there is less scope for a continued decline in the death-rate. 
... If the decline of the birth-rate continues or that of the 
death-rate slackens without a corresponding movement on 
the part of the other, the annual addition to the population 
will be progressively diminished.” ^ 

Towards the end of the last century Professor Cannan 
made an estimate of the probable future trend of population 
increase in England and Wales.® He predicted a continuance 
of the fall in the birth-rate, accompanied by a considerable 
change in the “ age distribution of the group of people 
between twenty and forty.” A larger proportion would be 
at the higher ages. There would be a tendency for the 
number reaching marriageable age each year to diminish. 
This would tend to reduce the birth-rate. Economic and 
social forces would operate in the same direction, so that the 
increase in population would become " less and less until it 
is trifling in 1941-51.” 

Professor Bowley, in a more recent analysis,® states that 
“ Owing to the reduction in the number of births, the 
number of boys and girls coming year by year into the labour 
market has already fallen and will fall further. There will 
be a special diminution about 1932, when the children bom 
in 1917 and 1918 are of working age, and from 1932 to 1938 
the number of recruits will be trifling.” The forces which 
Professor Cannan saw at work have been accelerated largely 
by the war, and Professor Bowley concludes that “ With the 
present rates of births, deaths and emigration, the population 
of Great Britain would increase to 45 or 46 millions about 
1941 and then diminish.” An increasing population has a 
larger proportion of young people, and a decreasing popu- 

^ Report of the Overseas Settlement Committee, 1923, Appendix 5. 
Note mepared by Registrar-General's Department. 

■ “The Probability of a Cessation of the Growth of Population in 
England and Wales during the next Century," Prof. Edwin Cannan, 
Economic Journalt December 1895. 

• “ Births and Population in Great Britain," Prof. A. L. Bowley, 
Economic Journal, June 1924, p. 189. 
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lation a larger proportion of old people. As it is the younger 
groups from which emigrants aire chiefly drawn, it is natural 
that in these circumstances the number of emigrants should 
diminish. 

Should the cessation of population increase occur, as is 
highly probable, unless some unforeseen economic and 
social change takes place, the necessity for the artificial 
redistribution of population from the point of view of the 
United Kingdom will also diminish. It is unlikely that the 
present unemployment situation will continue for any con¬ 
siderable time. Even in face of the difficulties since 1920, 
the number employed in British industry has been increas¬ 
ing. There is nothing to indicate that this increase will not 
be maintained, even though in the process of rationalisation 
there may be local and temporary reduction. It is not 
improbable also that too pessimistic a view has been taken of 
the future prospects of those export industries which have 
been most seriously affected by post-war conditions. There 
is little doubt that in the near future British industry will 
have no difficulty in absorbing the population increase. 
The experience of France is interesting in this connection, 
where industry to-day can be maintained only by introducing 
immigrants. 

If this development takes place, the Dominions will be 
faced with the serious problem of difficulty in securing the 
desired population additions from the British Isles to assist 
in the development of their economic resources. There are 
indications that the nineteenth-century emigration move¬ 
ment from the British Isles, which commenced at the close 
of the Napoleonic wars, is drawing to an end. That the 
movement will cease completely is unlikely. There would 
still be the adventurous spirits, the dissatisfied and the dis¬ 
tressed, who from year to year would seek their fortunes 
elsewhere, part of whom would be drawn to the Dominions. 
But the practical cessation of emigration from the British 
Isles would create serious problems for the Dominions, 
particularly Australia, assuming that the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Dominions is such as to require immigrants. 
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TOTAL EMIGRATION FROM THE BRITISH ISLES, 
1815-1912 
Destination 


Year. 

N. American 
Colonies. 

United 

States. 

Australia and 
New Zealand. 

All other 
Places. 

Total for 
each Year. 

Total for 
Five Years. 

1815 

680 

1,209 


192 

2,081 



1816 

3*370 

9,022 


118 

12,510 




9,979 

10,280 


557 

20,634 


‘ 97.799 

1818 

15.136 

12,429 


222 

27.787 



1819 

23,534 

10,674 


579 

34,787 



1820 

17,921 

6,745 


1,063 

25.729 



1821 

12,995 

4,958 


384 

18,297 



1822 

16,018 

4.137 


279 

20,429 


• 95.030 

1823 

11*355 

5.032 


163 

16,530 



1824 

8.774 

5.152 


99 

14.025 



1825 

8.741 

5.551 

485* 

114 

14.891 



1826 

12,818 

7.063 

903 

116 

20,900 



1827 

12.648 

14,526 

715 

114 

28,003 


• 121,084 

1828 

12,084 

12,817 

1,056 

135 

26,092 



1829 

13.307 


2,016 

197 

31.198 



1830 

30.574 

24,887 

1,242 

204 

56,907 



1831 

58.067 

23.418 

1,561 

114 

83,160 



1832 

66,339 

32,872 

3.733 

196 

103.140 


- 381.956 

1833 

28,808 

29,109 

4.093 

517 

62,527 



1834 

40,060 

33.074 

2,800 

288 

76,222 



1835 

15,573 

26,720 

1,860 

325 

44,478 

' 


1836 

34.226 

37.774 

3.124 

293 

75.417 



1837 

29.884 

36,770 

5.054 

326 

72,034 


• 287,358 

1838 

4.577 

14,332 

14.021 

292 

33.222 



1839 

ia.658 

33,536 

15.786 

227 

62,207 



1840 

32,293 

40,642 

15.850 

1.958 

90,743 



1841 

38,164 

45,017 

32,625 

2,786 

118,592 



1842 

54,123 

63.852 

8,534 

1.835 

128,344 


• 465.577 

1843 

23,518 

28,335 

3,478 

i.88i 

57.212 



1844 

22,924 

43.660 

2,229 

1.873 

70,686 



1845 

31.803 

58,538 

830 

2,330 

93.501 



1846 

43.439 

82.239 

2,347 

1,826 

129,851 




109,680 

142,154 

4.949 

1.487 

258.270 


•1,029,209 

1848 

31.065 

188,233 

23.904 

4,887 

248,089 



1849 

41.367 

219,450 

32.191 

6,490 

299.498 



1850 

32,961 

223,078 

16.037 

8,773 

280,849 



1851 

42,603 

267,357 

21,532 

4.472 

335.966 



1852 

32,873 

244,261 

87,881 

3.749 

368,764 


■1.638,945 

1853 

34,522 

230,885 

61,401 

3,129 

329.937 



1854 

43.761 

193.065 

83.237 

3.366 

323.429 




17,966 

103,414 

52,309 

3.118 

176,807 



1856 

16.378 

111.837 

44.584 

3.755 

176.554 



*® 5 Z 

21,001 

126,905 

61.248 

3.721 

212.875 


■ 800,640 

1838 


59.716 

39,295 j 

5.257 

113.972 



1859 1 

6,689 

70,303 1 

31.013 

12,427 

120,432 j 

j 



* During the ten years 18x5-24 the Customs Returns do not record any 
emigration to Australia, but it appears from other sources that there went 
out in 1821, 320; in 1822. 875; in 1823. 543; in 1824, 780; in 1825, 485 
persons. 
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Year. 

BiitUh N. 
America. 

United 

States. 


Cape of 

Good Hope 
and Natal. 

All other 
Places. 

Total each 
Year. 

Total Five 
Years. 

i860 

9.786 

87,500 

24.302 


6,88x 

128,469 


1861 

12,707 

49.764 

23,738 


5.561 

91.770 


1862 

15.522 

58.706 

41.843 


5.143 

121.2x4 

• 774.1II 

1863 

18,083 

146.813 

53.154 


5.808 

223.758 


1864 

X2,72I 

147.042 

40.942 


8.*95 

208.900 


1865 

I7.2II 

147.258 

37.283 


8.049 

209.80 X 


1866 

13.255 

x6x,ooo 

24,097 


6,530 

204.882 

•1,064,988 

*867 

15.503 

159.275 

X4,466 


6,709 

195.953 

1868 

2X,062 

155.532 

X 2,809 


6.922 

*96,3*5 


1869 

33.89* 

203,O0X 

14,901 


6,a34 

*58,027 


1870 

35.295 

196,075 

*7.065 


8,508 

258.940 


1871 

32.671 

198,843 

X2,227 


8,694 

*52.435 

■1,356,214 

1872 

32.205 

233.747 

*5,875 


*3,385 

295.213 

1873 

37.208 

233.073 

26,428 


13.903 

310,6x2 


1874 

25.450 


53.958 


13.445 

241.014 



*7.378 

xo5,046 

35.525 


15,860 

173.809 


1876 

12,327 

75.533 

33.191 


17.171 

138,222 



9.289 

64,027 

31.071 


15.584 

229.971 

• 796,834 

1878 

13.836 

8*,557 

37.214 



147,660 


*lz^ 

22,509 

134.590 

42.178 

9.803 

17.886 

**7,163 , 


1880 

29.340 

257,274 

25,438 

10.439 

332.294 


i88x 

34.56* 

307,973 

24.093 

14.229 

11,658 

392,514 

•1,839,154 

1882 

53.475 

295.539 

38,604 

*3.6*4 

12,056 

413,288 

1883 

53.566 

252,226 

73.017 

6.713 

**.635 

397.157 


1884 

37.043 

203,5X9 

45.944 

4,699 

12,696 

303.90X 


1885 

22,928 

x 84 , 47 o 

40.689 

3.960 

**,338 

*64.383 


t886 

30,12X 

238.386 

44.055 

4.659 

*3,580 

330.801 


>887 

44,406 

296,90X 

35,198 

5.658 

*4,331 

396,494 

•1,732.8*5 

1888 

49.107 

293.087 

31,725 

7.705 

16,870 

398,494 


1889 

38.056 

240,395 

28.834 

15.671 

19.685 

342.64* , 


1890 

31.897 

233.522 

21.570 

12,083 

16,908 

3*5.980 


1891 

33.752 

252,0x6 

19.957 

10,686 

18,132 

334.543 


1892 

4X,866 

235,22X 

16.X83 

11,641 

16,486 

3**.397 

•1,506,380 

1893 

50.381 

213,2x2 

11.4x2 

16.158 

16,470 

307,633 


1894 

23.633 

*59,43* 

ii.i5i‘ 

16,760 

15.852 

**6,8*7 , 


1895 

22.357 

*95,632 

10.809 

25,988 

16.986 

271,77* 


1896 

22,590 

*54,496 

10.7x0 

35*540 

18,3x6 

*41.952 


*2*Z 

22,669 

*32.048 

12.396 

28.80X 

17.3^ 

213 ,* 8 o 

•1,172,871 

X898 

27.487 

*23.703 

X 1,020 

* 5'535 

17.326 

205,171 


1899 

33.669 

159.143 

12,268 

18.863 

18.753 

*40,60 , 


X900 

50.007 

*89.39* 

15.723 

25.518 

17.922 

*0,561 


X90X 

42,898 

*94,94* 

15.754 

28,553 

20.429 

302,575 

■*.890,798 

X902 

67,600 

232.099 

14.675 

51,886 

20,519 

386,779 

1903 

99.582 

23*.9*4 

12,573 

62.824 

22.086 

449.006 


X904 

91.684 

291.945 

14,210 

32,278 

23,780 

453.877 , 


1905 

108,118 

276.636 

15.488 

31,166 

28.254 

459.66* 


1906 

141.786 

338.6X2 

19.589 

26.323 

31.427 

557.737 


X907 

185,831 

366.396 

23.067 

23,264 

31.391 

634.949 

2,513.*37 

1908 

95,428 

198.321 

33.900 

21,944 

38.8x8 

386,411 


X909 

*13.3*8 

259.933 

38,350 

24.649 

38.128 

474.378 


19x0 

*96.305 

303.364 

46,246 

30,838 

42.106 

618,839 

'1,899,**9 

19x1 

2*3.36* 

250.969 

81,294 

34,528 

43.273 

623.4*5 

19x2 

219,*36 

262.066 

97.464 

31,888 

46.281 

656,835 




1 



Grand Total 

21,464,019 
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These statistics have been collected from the Customs Returns 
prior to the appointment of the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commissioners in 1840. From 1840 to 1872 the statistics are to 
be found in the Annual Reports of the Commissioners. Since 
1872 the returns have been furnished by the Board of Trade. 
The figures in this appendix refer to the total outward movement 
of passengers. In the Customs Returns no account is taken of 
ships which did not obtain the Customs clearance before sailing, 
and there is little doubt that the number of emigrants was 
larger than the returns in this table. In the later periods the 
number of emigrants would be much less than the figures in 
the table owing to the great increase in tourist traffic. From 
1876 an attempt was made to arrive at the number of actual 
emigrants by deducting the number of inward passengers from 
the outward passengers. This was a very imperfect method, as 
no account was taken of the different character of the inward 
and outward passengers. In 1912 account was taken of those 
actually departing with a view to permanent settlement overseas. 
The statistics for 1913 would indicate that the number of 
emigrants was much larger than the balance of pas.sengers out¬ 
ward, and a study of the character of the passengers would lead 
one to expect this result, but the outbreak of war so soon after 
this method was adopted made an analysis of the new statistics 
from this point of view of little value. 
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EMIGRATION: BRITISH AND IRISH ONLY (PASSENGERS 
OUTWARD). 1853-1912 


Year. 

United 

British N. 

Anstralia and 

All other 

Total. 

States. 

America. 

New Zealand. 

Places. 



% 


% 

34.S18 

% 

580 

% 


1853 

290,958 

69 

31.179 

22 

20 


278,229 

l«54 

253,627 

38 

33.679 

13 

77,386 

89 

223 


267,047 

1*53 

86,239 

37 

26,220 

22 

47,884 


390 


250,023 

1856 

94.93* 

H 

22,299 

8 

4i»389 

57,858 

36.434 

28 

725 


148,284 

1857 

105,3x6 

58 

26,803 

9 

3* 

874 

2 

281,052 

1858 

49.356 

38 

6.304 

7 

38 

8,733 

3 

95,067 

1859 

37.096 

39 

8,469 

3 

28,604 

*9 

8,984 

9 

97,093 

1860 

67.879 

71 

a.76S 

3 

21,434 

22 

3,911 

4 

93,989 

Total (8 yn.) 

803,369 

62 


Q 


Q 

18,,7. 

X 

2,3x8,683 

x86z 

2862 

S8,i6o 

4*.7.< 

38 

30 

if 

9.W5 

6 

8 

80,597 

38,828 

38 

40 

ll&l 

4 

2 

65.197 

97,762 

2863 

130,588 

68 

3 

50,257 

26 

8,314 

X 

198,864 

2864 

130.265 

70 

22,371 

6 

40,073 

22 

3.478 

3 

287,082 

2865 

118.463 

232,840 

68 

14,484 

8 

36,682 

22 

5,321 

3 

174,891 

2866 


9.988 

6 

23,682 

14 

4,543 

4,748 

3 

170,053 

2867 

226,052 

80 

78 

22,160 

8 

24,023 

9 

3 

136,982 

2868 

208,490 

22,338 

9 

12,332 

9 

3,033 

4 

138,287 

286,300 

2869 

«4«.7S7 

79 

20,921 

22 

14,437 

8 

4,ll5 

2 

2870 

133.466 

76 

27,268 

13 

26,526 

8 

3,331 

3 

202,5x1 

Total (20 yxB.) 


Q| 

130,310 

8 

*67,358 

17 

41,535 

3 

*»57 i ,829 

1872 

250,^88 

78 

84,934 

24,382 

13 

12,695 

6 

5,314 

3 

192,752 

2873 

262,782 

77 

22 

13,24a 

7 

9,084 

4 

220,494 

2873 

266,730 


89,043 

20,728 

*3 

83,137 

XX 

7,433 

3 

888,343 

1874 

223,774 

38 

20 

58,581 

87 

20,189 

3 

297.272 

1875 

82,293 

58 

22,306 

9 

34,750 

84 

18,424 

9 

140,673 

2876 

34,554 

43,381 


9.333 

9 

38,196 

89 

13,384 

21,856 

22 

209,469 

1877 

48 

7.780 

8 

30,238 

32 

22 

95,195 

2878 

mlSoJ 


20,652 

9 

36,479 

32 

11,077 

20 

2x2,902 

*879 

36 

17,938 

22 

40,959 

24,184 

23 

.till 

8 

164,274 

2880 

266,570 

73 

20,902 

9 

22 

7 

227,541 

Total (20 yzs.) 

1,087,378 

«5 

177,976 

22 

303,367 

X8 

2X0,204 

6 

1,678,9x9 


176,204 

73 

23,912 

20 

22,682 

37,889 

9 

20,304 

8 

243,002 


182,903 

65 

40,441 

15 

13 

19.733 

13,096 

7 

279,366 


»9».57S 

60 

44.185 

14 

72,264 

22 

4 

320,228 


135.880 

64 

31,134 

19.838 

13 

44,833 

x8 

11,520 

3 

842,279 


237.687 

66 

20 

39,393 

43,076 

34,183 


10.724 

3 

207,644 

132,710 

66 

24.745 

22 

x8 

12,369 

3 

252.900 


202,526 

72 

38,025 

22 

22 

13,733 

3 

882,487 


193.986 

70 

& 

13 

32,187 

22 

27.96a 

6 

879,988 


168,771 

67 

22 

28,294 

22 

28,462 

22 

833,793 

X890 

XS8.413 

70 

22,520 

20 

22,179 

20 

22,004 

20 

2x8,226 

Total (20 yza.) 

1.713,933 

67 

302,922 

22 

378,744 

14 

169,926 

7 

8.338.333 
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EMIGRATION: BRITISH AND IRISH ONLY (PASSENGERS 
OUTWARD), 1853-1912— [continued) 


Year. 

United 

States. 

British N. 
America. 

Australia 
and New 
Zealand. 

Cape of 
Good Hope 
and Natal. 

All other 
Places. 

Total. 

■MU 

X 56»395 

% 

21.578 

% 


% 


% 


% 

218,507 

72 

10 

19.547 

9 

9,090 

4 

11,897 

5 


150,039 

71 

23,254 

11 

15,950 

8 

9,891 

5 

10,908 

5 

210,042 


148,949 

72 

24,732 

12 

11.203 

5 

13,097 

6 

10,833 

5 

208,814 


X 04 , 00 Z 

67 

17,459 

XX 

10,917 

7 

13,177 

8 

10,476 

7 

156,030 


X 26,502 

68 

16,622 

9 

10,367 

6 

20,234 

XX 

11,256 

6 

185,181 


98,92 z 

6z 

15.267 

10 

10,345 

6 

24,594 

15 

12,789 

8 

161,925 


83.324 

58 

15,571 

11 

12,061 

8 

12,109 

14 

12,395 

9 

146,460 


80,404 

57 

17,640 

12 

10,693 

8 

19,756 

14 

12,061 

9 

140,644 


92,482 

63 

16,4x0 

XX 

11.467 

8 

14,432 

10 

11,571 

8 

146,362 

1900 

xo 2,797 

6z 

18,443 

11 

14,922 

9 

20,8x5 

12 

11,848 

7 

168,825 

Total (xoyrs.) 

x, 742 , 78 z 

65 

186.976 

11 

127,672 

7 

166,195 

10 

116,034 

7 

1,742,790 

Z90Z 

104,195 

61 

15,757 

9 

15,350 

9 

23,413 

13 

13,270 

8 

171,715 

1902 

108,498 


26,293 

13 

14.345 

7 

43,206 

21 

13.320 

6 

205,662 

Z903 

123,663 

48 

59,652 

23 

12,375 

5 

50,206 

19 

14,054 

5 

259,950 

Z904 

146.445 

54 

69,681 

26 

13,910 

5 

26,818 

10 

14,581 

S 

271,435 

1905 

122,370 

47 

82,437 

31 

15.139 

6 

26,307 

10 

15.824 

6 

262,077 

Z906 

144,817 

45 

114,859 

35 

19,331 

6 

22,804 

7 

23,326 

7 

325,137 

1907 

170,264 

43 

151,216 

38 

24,767 

6 

20,925 

6 

28,508 

7 

395,680 

1908 

96,869 

37 

81,321 

31 

33.569 

13 

19,568 

7 

31,872 

12 

263,199 

1909 

109,700 

38 

85,887 

30 

37,620 

13 

22,017 

8 

33,537 

11 

288,761 

Z910 

132,192 

33 

156,900 

39 

45,701 

12 

27,297 

7 

35.668 

9 

397,848 

Total (10 yrs.) 

1,259,0x3 

46 

844.003 

28 

233,107 

8 1 

282,561 

11 

223,960 

7 

2,841,464 

Z 9 XI 

121,8X4 

27 

184,860 

40 

80,770 

x8 

30,767 

7 

36,316 

8 

454,327 

19x2 

117,310 

25 

186,147 

40 

96,800 

21 1 

28,2X6 

6 

39,193 

8 

467,666 










Grand Total 

3,763,657 


These statistics have been taken from the returns of the Colonial 
Land and Emigration Commissioners, and of the Board of Trade, 
and have been arranged in ten-year periods. Before 1853 
account was taken of the nationality of the emigrants. 


APPENDIX III 


TOTAL EMIGRATION TO ALL COUNTRIES. 1913-28 
British Subjects (outside Europe) 


1913 . 


. 389.394 

1924 

1919 . 


• 146.935 

1925 

X920 


285,102 

1926 

192X 


. 199.477 

1927 

X922 

X923 . 


. 174,096 

. 256,284 

1928 


155.374 

140.594 

166,601 


153.505 

136,834 
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APPENDIX IV 

MIGRATION WITHIN THE EMPIRE 
Bi^itish Subjects, 1913-28 (War years omitted) 
Coimtry of future Permanent Residence 


Year. 

British 

N. America. 

Australia. 

New 

2tealand. 

British 
South Africa. 

Other Parts 
of Empire. 

Total British 
Empire. 

1913 

190,854 

56,779 

14.255 

10,916 

12,242 

285,046 

1919 

79,109 

12,545 

4.455 

4,756 

14.504 

115,369 

1920 

118.837 

28,974 

» 4 . 853 . 

15.157 

20.773 

198,604 

1921 

67,907 

27.751 

II.5I3 

12,903 

16,703 

136,777 

1922 

45.818 

39.099 

12,259 

8,772 

12,462 

118,410 

1923 

88.290 

39.967 

9.392 

7,629 

11.784 

157.062 

1924 

63,016 

38,599 

11,061 

7,568 

11.973 

132,217 

1925 

38,662 

35.006 

11,730 

7,004 

12.823 

105.225 

1926 

49,632 

44.513 

16.565 

8,295 

13.301 

132,306 

1927 

52.916 

40.991 

7,841 

7,572 

13.413 

122.733 

1928 

54.709 

28,714 

4,975 

7,095 

13.489 

108,982 


Prior to April 1923 the figures relate to emigration from the 
whole of the British Isles; from April ist to September 30th, 
1923, they exclude Irish Free State emigrants embarking at 
Free State ports; from October ist, 1923, they relate to 
emigration from Great Britain and Northern Ireland only. 


APPENDIX V 

ASSISTED MIGRATION UNDER THE EMPIRE 
SETTLEMENT ACT 


Year. 

Australia. 

New 

Zealand. 

Canada. 

South 

Africa. 

Other Parts 
of Empire. 

Totel. 

1922 

6,118 

694 

180 



6,992 

1923 

25.117 

6,145 

6,015 



37»277 

1924 

24,449 

7,737 

9.379 



4*.365 

1925 

22,527 

8.097 

8,779 

126 


39,529 

1926 

32.689 

11.795 


1 *92 


65,543 

1927 

29.133 

4.446 

27.113 

208 


60,900 

1928 

20,619 

2.175 

27,521 

*97 

7 

50.519 





Grand Total 

302,325 
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APPENDIX VI 

ALL PASSENGERS INWARD FROM THE PRINCIPAL 
NON-EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 1880-1912 


Year. 

United 

States. 

British 

N. America. 

Australia 
and New 
Zealand. 

Cape of 
Good Hope 
and Natal. 

All other 
Places. 

Total. 

1880 

45.488 

5.084 

6,290 

— 

“.454 

68,316 

i88r 

51.197 

6,199 

6,308 

— 

13.401 

77.105 

1882 

53.415 

6.7J4 

7,318 

7,387 

7.970 

82,804 

1883 

70.560 

7,280 

7.155 

6,733 

8.775 

100,503 

1884 

91,016 

9.167 

8,694 

6,246 

8,343 

123,465 

1885 

81,450 

10,079 

8,272 

5.472 

8,276 

113,549 

1886 

78,708 

7.532 

9.366 

4,467 

8.806 

108,879 

1887 

88,948 

7*034 

10,592 

3,624 

8,815 

II9.OI3 

1888 

95.474 

9.104 

10,632 

4,106 

9,536 

128,879 

1889 

111,696 

9.027 

10,637 

5.705 

10,336 

147,398 

1890 

115,861 

10,414 

10,385 

7,607 

11,643 

155.910 

1891 

112,347 

9,598 

9,853 

6,913 

12,658 

151,369 

1892 

103,718 

10,323 

10,793 

7.194 

11,719 

143,747 

1893 

100,622 

10,593 

10,390 

7.735 

II.714 

I4I.054 

1894 

145.406 

11,472 

9.385 

7.953 

11.583 

185,799 

1895 

130.798 

12,134 

9,888 

9,815 

13,039 

175,674 

1896 

110,076 

11,302 

9,535 

16,126 

12,874 

159,913 

1897 

103.995 

12,749 

7.702 

17.722 

12,946 

155,114 

1898 

89,439 

12,642 

7.315 

17,070 

12,880 

139,346 

1899 

106,561 

10,293 

7.777 

24,260 

13.220 

162,111 

1900 

120,985 

14.753 

8.865 

17,200 

13.944 

175.747 

190X 

113.149 

10,927 

9.098 

17,688 

14,156 

165,018 

1902 

113.878 

14.300 

10,156 

16,929 

15,611 

170.874 

1903 

131.968 

18,389 

8,778 

24,902 

15,648 

199.685 

1904 

160,881 

24.343 

8.874 

31.419 

16,379 

241,890 

1905 

127,952 

26,860 

8,062 

26,096 

16,223 

205,193 

1906 

137.291 

34,287 

9,604 

29,840 

19.143 

230.165 

1907 

17Z.642 

53.477 

11,182 

29,290 

28,042 

293.633 

1908 

205,233 

63,079 

*3,448 

26.886 

34,276 

342.922 

1909 

144,002 

46,786 

12,681 

21,782 

36.074 

261,325 

1910 

163,949 

61,600 

13,285 

21,061 

38,884 

298.779 

1911 

191.331 

78,905 

15,227 

25.623 

39.343 

350.429 

1912 

171,727 

83,656 

17.361 

26,868 

42,084 

3^0,6q6 
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APPENDIX VII 

PASSENGERS INWARD, BRITISH NATIONALITY ONLY, 

1880-1912 



United 

BiltUh 

Anitraiia and 

Cm of Good 

AH other 

Total 


SUtes. 

N. America. 

New Zealand. 

xiopc WIO 

l^tal. 

Places. 


1880 

26,5x8 

4,886 

5,910 



47,007 

1881 

29,781 

5.761 

5.877 

— 

xx,288 

52.707 

1882 

28,468 

6,097 

6.87X 

6.449 

6.776 

54,7x1 

1883 

48.703 

7,02 X 

6,844 

5.913 

7,323 

73,804 

1884 

6x,466 

8,861 

8.312 

5.460 

7.257 

91,356 

*885 

57,804 

9.321 

7,946 

4,574 

6,023 

85,468 

1886 

52.909 

7,167 

8,980 

3,842 

7,172 

80,0x8 


58,343 

6,848 

xo,258 

3,086 

6,940 

85.475 

1880 

84,031 

8.817 

10.387 

3.481 

7,417 

94 ,X 33 

1889 

71.392 

8,642 

XO.438 

4,869 

7.729 

X03,070 

1890 


9,525 

XO ,223 

3,507 

8,475 

X 09,470 

1891 

68,808 

9,000 

9.712 

5,753 

9.764 

X03.037 

X892 

62,698 

9,312 

X 0,606 

6.147 


97.780 

1893 

67,428 

9,159 

xo,X98 

6.491 

8.843 

102,119 

1894 

83,3*3 

xo,256 

9.106 

6,866 

8,558 

xx8,309 

1895 

71,059 

xo,67X 

9.608 

8.304 

9,776 

X09,4i8 

1896 

59.212 

9,539 

9.348 

X4 ,i8x 

9.482 

XOX ,742 


53.635 

9,940 

7.505 

14,951 

9,190 

95.221 

1898 

50,728 

9,794 

7,060 

14,092 

9,574 

9X,248 

1899 

53,843 

8,395 

7.578 

20,62 X 

X 0,009 

xoo,246 

X9OO 

54.819 

xo,640 

8,663 

13.398 

X0.XX7 

97.837 

X9OX 

58,312 

8.636 

8,780 1 

X 4,206 

9,765 

99,699 

X902 

56,881 

11,563 

9,979 

15,182 

X0.530 

X04,XX5 

1903 

58,271 

13.786 

8,682 

22,x89 


XX2.9X4 

1904 

79,655 

18.397 

8,670 

27.851 

X 0,208 

X 44 , 58 i 

1905 

®i '273 

19,934 

7,888 

23.086 

X0.43I 

122,712 

X906 

58.876 

23.596 

9,411 

25,984 


X3o,466 

1907 

70,3*0 

33.691 

xo,87X 

25,7x2 

19,994 

x6o,588 

1908 

83,418 

39,866 

13,148 

24,348 

29,265 

X 72,043 

1909 

53 , 3*3 

33,509 

X2.4X8 

19,539 

30,279 

149,068 

X9IO 

58.623 

41.309 

12,978 

18,983 

32,248 

X 64 .X 39 

X9IX 

72.082 

50,095 

iS.oox 

23,240 

32.300 

X92,7i8 

X 9 X 2 

71.493 

52,586 


23,983 

34,045 

X 99 ,x 8 x 
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APPENDIX VIII 

EXCESS OF OUTWARD OVER INWARD PASSENGER 
MOVEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND 
NON-EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. ALL PASSENGERS, 
1880-1912 


Year. 

British 

North 

America. 

Australia 
and New 
Zealand. 

Cape 
of Good 
Hopeand 
mtal. 

Other 

British 

Pos< 

sessions. 

AU 

British 

Pos¬ 

sessions. 

To 

U.S.A. 

Other 

Foreign 

Coun¬ 

tries. 

AU 

Foreign 

Coun¬ 

tries. 

Total. 

r88o 

24,256 

19,148 


8.788* 


2x1,786 



263,978 

r88r 

28,362 

17,785 

6,227 

12,486* 


236,776 

t 


313,409 

r882 

48.76X 

31,286 

4,086* 





330,484 


46.286 

65,862 

—20 

2,860* 




296,654 

’!!♦ 

27,876 

37,250 

“1,347 

4,333* 


112,303 


- 

i8o,a35 

r885 

r2,8A9 

22,589 

32,417 

—1,512 

4,062* 


X03,02O 



150,836 

r886 

34,689 

192 

4,774* 


159,678 



221,922 

r887 

37,37a 

24,606 

2,034 

5.516* 


207,953 

197,613 



469,615 

r888 

40,003 

21,093 

3,599 

7,307* 




r889 

29,029 

18,197 

9,966 

9,349* 


128,702 



195,243 

2890 

21,483 

11,185 

4.476 

5,265* 


1x7,661 




s89r 

24,154 

10,104 

3,773 

5,474* 


139.669 



183,174 

1892 

31,543 

39,788 

3.390II 

4,447 

4,767* 


131,503 



177,650 

*893 

1,022 

1,766 

8,423 

4,736* 

26,684 

112,590 



166,579 

41,028 

1894 

X2,X6X 

8,807 

3,930 

14,025 

319 

14,344 

1895 

X0,22| 

921 

16,173 

2,875 

30,192 

64.834§ 

1,072 

63,609 

^,098 

1896 

11,288 

1,175 

19,714 

3,933 

36,1x0 

44,4*1 

1,509 

45,929 

82,039 

1897 

9,9*0 

4,694 

11,079 

4,130 

29,843 

28,053 

34,264 

270 

28,323 

58,166 

65,825 

1898 

14,845 

3,703 

8.565 

4,461 

31,576 

“I5 

34,249 

1899 

23,376 

4,491 

“5,397: 

3.541 

26,011 

54,694 

52,582 

-8 

52,574 

78,585 

r90o 

35,354 

6,858 

8,3x8 

4,264 

68,406 

— 280 

68,120 

122,8x4 

r9or 

31,971 

6,656 

xo,865 

4,747 

54,239 

81,792 

1,526 

®i'P* 

137,557 

X902 

ii:i9l 

4,519 

34,957 

4,232 

97,008 

1X8,221 

676 

118,897 

120,856 

215,905 

1903 

3,495 

37,922 

5,555 

128,465 

119,973 

883 

249,321 

1904 

67,341 

5,336 

859 

5.597 

79,133 

131,064 

1,784 

132,848 

211,981 

1905 

81,258 

7.4*6 

5,070 

6,704 

100,458 

148,684 

5,327 

154,011 

254,469 

X906 

107,499 

isisSst 

“3,517 

6,770 

120,737 

201,321 

5,514 

206,835 

327,372 

1907 

132.334 

—6,026 

3,008 

143,321 

194,754 

3,341 

198,095 

341,316 

2908 

32,349 

20,432 


1,219 

49,078 

-6,912 


“5.598 

43,489 

1909 

66,532 

23,669 

1,187 

96,255 

115,931 

116,798 

213,053 

320,080 

19x0 

134,703 

32,961 

9.777 

1,923 

179,366 

139,415 

59,638 

1,299 

140.714 

X9XX 

134,456 

133,480 

66,067 

8,903 

2,1X0 

2x1,538 

222,982 

1,820 

61,458 

272,996 

X9X2 

80,103 

3,020 

2,379 1 

91,339 

1 

1,8x8 

93,157 

316,139 


* These figures include the balance of the passenger movement with unspecified foreign 
countries, as well as with unspecified British Possessions, 
t Included with ** Other British Possessions,'* further details not being available, 
i South African War. 

§ Depression in the United States. 

II Fall due to opposition of the Australian Labour Party to immigration, and unfavourable 
seasons. 

H Rise due to greater desiref ori mmigrants, andi mproved conditions. 
fiToftf.—The minus sign, where it occurs, denotes a balance inward. 
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APPENDIX IX 

EXCESS OF OUTWARD OVER INWARD PASSENGER 
MOVEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND 
NON-EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. BRITISH NATIONALITY 
ONLY. 1880-1912 


Year. 

British 

North 

America. 

Australia 
and New 
Zealand. 

Cape 
of Good 
Hope and 
^tal. 

Other* 

British 

Pos¬ 

sessions. 

s 


Other 

Foreign 

Coun¬ 

tries. 

AU 

Foreign 

Coun¬ 

tries. 

Totel. 

x88o 

x6,2X4 

18,274 


5,995 

40,483 



140,052 

180,535 

x88x 

x8,xsi 

16,805 

5.364 

9,0x6 

43,972 

146,323 


146,323 

190,295 

1882 

34.344 

30.418 

64,620 

894 

71,220 

153.433 


153,435 

144.870 

224,655 

X883 

37,164 

-171 

31 

101,444 

144,870 


246,314 

150,823 

X884 

22,273 

35,943 

—1,306 

299 

34,009 

23 »®S 4 



X885 

10,517 

31,449 

—1,306 

1.433 

42,093 

80,083 


80,083 

122,176 

x886 

17,578 

34.096 

-35 

1,352 

53,081 

99,801 


99.801 

152,882 

1837 

25,177 

23,925 

1.823 

1,904 

52,829 

143,183 


143,183 

196,0x2 

X888 

26,036 

20,740 

2.985 

4.079 

53,840 

131,955 


131,955 

185,795 

X889 

19,627 

17.856 

9,013 

6,848 

53,346 

97,379 


97,379 

150,725 

X890 

12,995 

10,956 

3,814 

3,208 

30,973 

77,673 


77,673 

108,646 

1891 

12,578 

9.833 

3,337 

2,133 

27,833 

87,587 


87,587 

115,470 

X893 

13,944 

5,344 


1,889 

24,921 

87,341 


87,341 

1x2,262 

106,695 

X893 

15,573 

1,005 

1,990 

25,174 

81,521 


81,521 

X894 

7,203 

x,8xx 

6,3X1 

2,074 

17,399 

20,478 

-156 

20,322 

37,721 

X895 

5,951 

959 

11,930 

1,028 

19,868 

55,443 


55,895 

75,763 

1896 

5,728 

x,oo 6 

4,556 

10,433 

2,323 

19,490 

39,709 

984 

40,693 

60,183 


5.631 

6,158 

2,627 

18,972 

31.689 

578 

32,267 

51.239 

1898 

7,846 

3,633 

5,664 1 

2,541 

19.684 

29,766 

38,839 

-54 

29,712 

49,396 

X899 

8,0x3 

7,803 

3.889 

-6,189 

X ,602 

7,317 

-40 

38,799 

46,1x6 

X900 

6,259 

7.417 

1,959 

23,438 

iX 

—228 

47,750 

7x,x88 

X90X 

7,121 

6,570 

8,937 

2,6X1 

25,239 


46,777 

72,0x6 

X902 


4,366 

28,044 

2,55a 

49,692 

51,617 

51,835 

101,547 

X903 

3,693 

28,0x7 

3,460 

81,036 

65,39a 

66,790 

608 

66,000 

67,315 

62,306 

147,036 

1904 

51,284 

3,240 

-833 

3,848 

4,084 

59,539 

525 

126,854 

1905 

62,503 

7,251 

3,221 

77,059 

60,997 

1,309 

139,365 

194,671 

X906 

91,263 

9,920 

13,896 

— 3,160 

7,155 

105,178 

85,941 

3,552 

89.493 

103,659 

X907 

117,325 

-4,787 

4,799 

131,433 

99,944 

3,751 

235,092 

1908 

41,435 

20,423 

-4 780 

1,494 

38,592 

31,451 

1,113 

32,564 

91,156 

1909 

52,378 

xx5,68x 

25,202 

2,478 

1,664 

2,158 

81,722 

158,878 

56,377 

1,594 

57,971 

139,693 

19x0 

32,725 

8,314 

73,569 

1,262 

74,831 

233,709 

19XX 

134.765 

63,769 

7,327 

2,321 

2x0,382 

49,732 

1.69s 

51,427 

201,809 

X9xa 

X 22 , 56 x 

79,726 

4.233 

2,468 

2x9,988 

43,817 

2,680 

48,497 

268,485 


* The figures given under these headings for 1893 and previous years are only approximately 
correct, being rased on the assumption that the outward balance of passengers to aU other 
places out of Europe was entirely accounted fra by places within the Empire. As regards this 
assunmtion, it is to be noted that the great bulk of the balance is accounted fra by the British 
East iW. 

Note the larm increase in the number of emigrants going to places within the Empire prior to 
the outbreak oi war. 

The minus sign, where it occurs, denotes a balance inward. 
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APPENDIX X 
APPENDIX X 

CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS TO NON- 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 1876-1912 


Year. 

Cabin. 

Steerage. 

Total. 

1876 

41,900 

96,322 

138,222 

:i;? 

37.147 

82,824 

119 . 97 * 

43,168 

104,495 

147.663 

1879 

1880 

4.'».928 

173.235 

217.163 

56,734 

281,560 

332.294 

1881 

54.270 

338,244 

392.5*4 

1882 

56,739 

356,549 

413.288 

1883 

55,840 

341.317 

397.*59 

1884 

57.403 

246,198 

303.901 

1885 

51,428 

212,957 

264,385 

1886 

59,382 

271,419 

330,801 

1887 

1888 

60,754 

65,658 

335,740 

332,836 

396.494 

398.494 

1880 

77,097 

265,544 

342,641 

1890 

76,081 

239,899 

315.980 

1891 

74,281 

260,262 

334.543 

1892 

78,142 

243.255 

321.397 

1893 

69,986 

237.647 

307.633 

1894 

68,829 

157,998 

226,827 

1895 

76,893 

194,879 

271,772 

1890 

77.921 

164,040 

241.925 

1897 

75,463 

1.37.817 

213,280 

1898 

68,800 

136,371 

205,171 

1899 

74.170 

86,914 

166,526 

240,696 

1900 

211,647 

298,561 

1901 

85,288 

217,187 

302,575 

1902 

91,962 

294.817 

386,779 

1903 

93.942 

355,064 

449,006 

1904 

86,938 

366,939 

453.877 

1905 

93.785 

365,877 

459,662 

1906 

97.674 

460,063 

557.737 

1007 

110,041 

524,908 

634.940 


First Class. 


Second Class. 


Third Class. 


Total. 


1908 

84,687 

107,978 

193.746 

386,4** 

1909 

88,572 

**7.613 

268,*93 

474.378 

618,859 

1910 

102,256 

*51.404 

365,199 

1911 

96,346 

*69,095 

357.738 

623,425 

1912 

97.050 

169.095 

390,690 

656,835 


Note the steadiness of the movement of cabin passengers as 
compared with the steerage. These figures sup^rt the con¬ 
tention that em^fration varies with economic pressure. The 
figures for the First and Second Class passengers in the later 
also show that in these years there was a laige emigration 
which was not due directly to distress, and which would be 
accounted for by the large number of young people who emigrated 
in the hope of advancement. Of course the increase in the 
tourist movement must also be borne in mind. 
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APPENDIX XI 

DOMINION IMMIGRATION RETURNS 
Immigrants into Canada, Declared Settlers, 1897-1928 


Year. 

Immigrant arrivals from— 

Total. 

United Kingdom. 



1897* 

1898 • 

11.383 

2,412 

7.921 

21,716 


9.119 

11,608 

31.900 

1899 ♦ 

10,660 

11.945 

21,938 

44.543 

1900 1 

5.141 

8.543 

10,211 

23.895 

1901 

11,810 

17.987 

19.352 

49.149 

1902 

17.259 

26.388 

23.732 

67.379 

1903 

41.792 

49.473 

37.099 

128,364 

1904 

50,374 

45.171 

34.786 

130,331 

1905 

65.359 

43.543 

37.364 

146,266 

1906 

86,796 

57.796 

44.472 

189,064 

19071 

55.791 

24.659 

34.217 

124,667 

1908 

120,182 

58.312 

83.978 

262,469 

1909 

52.901 

59.832 

34.175 

146,908 

X910 

59.790 

103.798 

45,206 

208,794 

1911 

123.013 

121,451 

66,620 

311.084 

1912 

138.121 

133.710 

82,406 

354.237 

1913 

150,542 

139,009 

xia,88i 


1914 

142,622 

107.530 

134.726 

384,878 

1915 

43.276 

59,779 

41.734 

144.789 

1916 

8,664 

36,537 

2,936 

48.537 

1917 

8,282 

61,389 

5.703 

75.374 

1918 

3.176 

71.314 

4.582 

79.074 

1919 

9.914 

40,715 

7.073 

57.702 

1920 

59.603 

49,656 

8.077 

117.336 

1921 

74.262 

48,059 

26,156 

148.477 

1922 

39,020 

29,345 

21,634 

89,999 

1923 

34.508 

22,007 

16,372 

72,887 

1924 

72,919 

20,521 

55.120 

148,560 

1925 

53.178 

15.818 

42.366 

111,362 

1926 

37 » 03 o 

18,778 

40,256 

96,064 

1927 

49.784 

21.025 

73,182 

143.991 

1928 

52.058 

26,446 

69,773 

148,277 

1929 

58,880 

30,560 

78,282 

167,722 


• Calendar year. 

t Six months, January to June inclusive. 

i Nine months ended March 31st. 

The figures for 1897-90 are for the calendar year, those for 
1900 are for the six montns January to June, those for 1901-6 
are for the year ending June, those for 1907 are for the nine 
months to March 31st, and the remaining figures are for the year 
ending March 31st. 

Note the large immigration from other countries, which were 
chiefly southern and eastern European countries, also the large 
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numbers of settlers from the United States, and their continued 
arrival during the war years. In this respect Canada was more 
favourably situated than the other British Dominions, but these 
settlers form a very slight counterbalance to the loss of immi¬ 
grants from the British Isles, and of her own sons who fell in 
the war. 


Australia: State-assisTed Immigration, 1851-1927 


Decade. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

Queens¬ 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Tas¬ 

mania. 

Victoria. 

Western 

Australia. 

F. C. 
Terr. 

Total. 

x8si-6o 

71,649 

— 

48,905 

16,636 

87,963 

_ 

_ 

225,153 

1R61-70 

z 8 , 2 X 2 

1.617 

13.730 

1,852 

46,594 

— 

— 

82,605 

1871-80 

24.412 

50,728 

25.4x5 

477 

5,545 

889 

— 

107,520 

1881-90 

34.079 

103,140 

7.295 

2,737 

2 

4,552 

— 

151,805 

1891-1900 

659 

6.177 

— 

— 

— 

1,566 

— 

8,402 

190X-Z0 

5.058 

6,9x8 

— 

— 

1,690 

4,049 

— 

17,715 

1913 

9.863 

i 4.757 

2,759 

— 

12,146 

7,708 

— 

37,233 

1914 

6.655 

4.096 

644 

185 

7,496 

1,729 

— 

20,805 

1915 

X.695 

1,599 

79 

64 

1,724 

635 

— 

5,796 

1916 

649 

300 

— 

18 

327 

X03 

— 

1,397 

1917 

239 

91 

— 

2 

146 

26 

— 

504 

1918 

X99 

100 

— 

— 

xoz 

26 

— 

426 

1919 

67 

39 

— 

— 

139 

— 

— 

245 

1920 

3.2XZ 

1,272 

X.147 

— 

314 i 

2,763 

2.499 

— 

9,059 

1921 

4.980 

572 

615 

3.987 

3,382 

— 

14.682 

1922 

7,087 

x, 7 xi 

1,532 

4XX 

9,145 

4,373 

— 

24,258 

1923 

5.005 

2,377 

2 , 7 X 2 

394 

9.504 

7,645 

•— 

26,645 

1921 

6,2X1 

8,788 

2,788 

2,375 

226 

8,722 

6,7x5 

— 

25,036 

1925 

2.3x8 

2,292 

239 

8,589 

3,701 

— 

24,827 

1926 

12,830 

3,669 

2,993 

252 

8,586 

4,030 

— 

31,260 

X927 

10,260 

3.504 

2,420 

187 

8,847 

4,879 

24 

30,123 





24,623 

247,063 

78,053 

24 

1,025,682 


1832-50: 62,9x5 immigrauts were assisted to New South Wales. 


Australia 

Increase of Population by Net Immigration, 1861-1927 


1861-70 

. 166,565 

1871-80 

. 191,804 

1881-90 

1891-1900 . 

. 382,741 
24.879 
. 40,485 

I9OI-IO 

I9II-2O 

. 207,571 

1921 .... 

. 15,654 

1922 .... 

38.023 

1923 .... 

• 37.540 

1924 .... 

• 43.749 

1925 .... 

. 37.357 

1926 .... 

, , 42,220 

1927 .... 

48,924 

Total, 1861-1927 

. 1.277,512 
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New Zealand 


Net Immigration 


1861-65 . 

. 93.169 

1866-70 . 

. 20.536 

1871-75 . 

1876-80 . 

. 81.946 

• 54.787 

1881-85 . 

. 28.959 

1886-90 . 

. --8,702 

1891-^5 • 

. 15.320 

1896-1900 

. 10,638 

1901-05 . 

. 45 446 

1906-10 . 

. 40 966 


1911-15 • 


• 35.561 

191G-20 . 


• M.854 

1921 


• 13.323 

1922 


6,844 

1923 


. 16,820 

1924 


. 9.222 

1925 


. 12,674 

1926 


. 11,860 

1927 


2,428 


♦ Decrease. 

t Departure and return of troops of Expeditionary Force not included. 


Cape of Good Hope 


Year. 

Passeiigers 

arrived. 

Passengers departed 
(at ocean ports). 

1901 

24,416 

13.820 

1902 


15.097 

1903 

55.818 

22,9x3 

1904 

26,489 

28,008 

1905 

28.373 

29.357 

1906 

28,536 

35.576 

1907 

25.345 

34.928 

1908 

22,625 

28,267 

1909 j 

25.374 

24.639 

1910 { 

3I.28X 

26,913 

1911 

55.127 

46,200 

1912 

42,026 

42.197 

1913 

39.827 

42,741 

1914 

34.027 

42.631 

1915 

17.487 

27,220 

19x6 

13.096 

23.167 

X 9 I 7 

6.858 

X 1,988 

X9 x8 

6,579 

8.474 

1919 

23.801 

21,279 

1920 

43.719 

29.945 

X92X 

42,926 

33.6x8 

X922 

32.518 

32.429 

1923 

29.498 

31.776 

1924 

34.430 

32,305 

1925 

33 . 5*9 

31.207 

X926 

37.067 

32.309 

1927 

38.095 

34.712 


The figures for 191 x and the following years are for the Union. 
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APPENDIX XIlA 

SOCIETIES PROMOTING EMIGRATION, 1886 
(«) General Emigration 

The British and Colonial Emigration Society, London. 

The Central Emigration Society, London. 

The Christian Home for Emigrants, London. 

The Church Emigration Society, London. 

The Clerkenwell and Central London Emigration Society. 

The Colonial Emigration Society. 

The East End Emigration Fund. 

The East London Family Emigration Fund. 

Miss J. E. Groom’s Emigration Fund. 

The Jewish Board of Guardians. 

The Jews Emigration Society. 

The Kensington Emigration Aid Society. 

The London Colonisation Aid Society. 

The London Samaritan Society. 

The National Association for the Promotion of State-directed 
Emigration and Colonisation. 

The St. Andrew’s Waterside Church Mission. 

The St. Katherine’s Mission Emigration Fund. 

The Self-Help Emigration Club. 

The Brighton Emigration Society. 

The Bristol Emigration Society. 

The Crystal Palace Self-Help Emigration Society. 

The Young Men’s Emigration Advice Society, Manchester. 
Oldbury and Langley Self-Help Emigration Club. 

The Somerset and Bristol Colonial Emigration Association. 

The Wimbledon Emigration Society. 

The Winchester Emigration Loan Society. 

The Scottish Emigrants’ Aid Association. 


(b) Emigration of Women 

The British Ladies’ Female Emigrant Society. 
Female Middle-Class Emigration Society. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society. 

The United Englishwomen’s Emigration Society. 
The Westminster Working Women’s Home. 

The Women’s Emi^ation Society. 

The Aberdeen Ladies Union. 
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( c ) Emigration of Children 

Dr. Bamardo’s Homes. 

The Boys' Home, Southwark Street, London. 

The Boys' Home, Regent's Park Road, London. 

The Children's Home. 

The Church of England Central Society for providing Homes for 
Waifs and Stra}ra, London. 

The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 

Miss Rye's Home for Destitute Girls. 

St. George and Bloomsbury Refuge. 

Tlie St. Vincent Home for Boys, I.ondon. 

The Children's Emigration Homes, Birmingham. 

The Canadian Home for Girls, Bristol. 

The Catholic Children's Protection Society, Liverpool. 

The Manchester and Salford Boys’ and Girls’ Refuges, and 
Children’s Aid Society. 

The Redhill Farm School. 

The Orphan Homes of Scotland, and Destitute Children’s Emi¬ 
gration Homes. 
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EMIGRATION BY SOCIETIES, 1908-14 



1908. 

X909. 

19x0. 

X9Z1. 

X912. 

19X3. 

X914. 

Children. 








Children’s Emigration Homes, Birmingham 

^54 

128 

X56 

173 

X57 

X 25 

97 

Catholic Emigration Association 

308 

3x7 

333 

400 

321 

252 

253 

Children’s Home, Bristol 

— 


328 

— 

x 

— 


Mrs Smyly’s Home, Dublin 

The Sheltering Homes, Liverpool 

— 

22 

25 

37 

24 

3 X 

11 

145 

166 

186 

200 

X46 

X 70 

X38 

Dr. Bamardo’s Homes .... 

943 

967 

977 

X008 

9x5 

828 

619 

Children’s Aid Society .... 

45 

26 

24 

29 

34 

3 X 

29 

The National Children’s Home and Orphan¬ 
age . 

Church ol England Homes for Waifs 

Mr. Fegan’s Homes .... 

Annie Macpherson Home of Industry 
Manchester and Salford Bovs’ and Girls’ 
Refuge, and Children’s Aid Society 

135 

77 

No 

X04 

return 

X 34 

i. 

X32 

140 

X 25 

75 

99 

X 22 

X44 

X49 

X32 

XX 4 

176 

X 94 

2X0 

255 

2x5 

2x5 

X 75 



34 

37 

71 

59 

4 X 

61 

36 

Orphan Homes of Scotland 

Child Emigration Society 

163 

X38 

x88 

x8o 

X84 

x8z 

X 5 X 

— 


— 

— 

X 3 

22 


Women. 








Aberdeen Union of Women Workers 

— 

— 

28 

8 

3 

3 

5 

British Women’s Emigration Association . 

505 

600 

1057 

X196 

X38X 

1194 

6x1 

South African Colonisation Society . 

264 

275 

355 

379 

480 

460 

384 

South African Colonisation Society, Scot¬ 

tish Branch. 

— 

45 

73 

73 

58 


— 

Scottish Colonisation Society . 

— 

95 

X40 

2x2 

197 

— 

— 

Bristol Emigration Society 

122 

X05 

209 

365 

398 

245 

— 

General Emigration. 








Liverpool Self-Help Emigration Society . 

— 

17 

34 

21 

16 

9 

6 

Central Emigration Board 

76 

XOI 

238 

33 X 

604 

570 

156 

Church Army ..... 

149 

x6o 

313 

323 

468 

559 

230 

Church Emi^ation Society 

438 

364 

601 

703 

463 

534 

2x8 

British Dominions Emigration Society 

859 

669 

X300 

X 349 

X456 

X569 

594 

Jewish Board of Guardians 

The Jews Emigration Society . 

1x8 

X91 

200 

155 

•X46 

X 59 

75 

2X0 

206 

x8i 

178 

194 

2x4 

x88 

Salvation Army Emigration Department . 

7297 

3911 

8863 

9099 

8 i 2X 

8615 

4814 

Self-Help Emigration Society . 

X 70 

200 

552 

465 

343 

346 

108 

Tunbridge Wells Colonisation Association . 

55 


87 

260 

X22 

164 

99 


These figures include not only those who were assisted finan¬ 
cially, but all who emigrated under the auspices of the Societies. 
Some were assisted wholly, others in part, and some paid their 
own expenses. 
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